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Built to stand up ... under ’round-the-clock pressure! 


The flow of America’s vital oil can’t be regulated by a time clock! These bobbing pumps 
work around the clock, around the year—with virtually no attention whatever! 4 Depend 
able Bower Roller Bearings are more than proving their ability to stand this back-breaking 
pace—doing it with a minimum of maintenance cost and down-time. That's because 
important Bower Spher-O-lfoned design features, like the one shown at right, have reduced 
bearing failure to a rarity. ¥ Whatever test you put them to—tractors, machine tools, jet 
engines — you ll find that Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings will last longer and operate more 
efliciently. Let a Bower engineer show you the many advanced design features and superior 
quality of the complete Bower line. There are tapered, straight and journal roller bearings 


for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lehtning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome fOr 


the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination t6 


achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up t 


frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 


lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 


there — stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now ‘dimmed or hidden by the clouds== 


/ 


now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not Be 


denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations: 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRIS THaeaeete o>. BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK 


























**Bill thinks of the nicest things. 
He gave me an extension telephone 

for the kitchen and one 

for the bedroom too.” 


“Thanks ever so much, son, 
for the extension telephone, 
It’s a big comfort to have 


HERE’S SOMETHING NEW 
AND DIFFERENT FOR CHRISTMAS it close by in my bedroom.” 


Give an extension telephone to someone you love 


Have you been searching for something 
new and different in a Christmas gift? 
Something that is distinctive, yet practical, 
and will last the whole year through? 


You couldn’t do better than an exten- 
sion telephone for Mother or Dad, son 
or daughter, or Grandma and Grandpa. 
For 365 days and nights it will save steps, 
time and effort. And it’s mighty handy, 
too, in an emergency. 

If you'll order in time we'll do our best 


to install the extension telephone before 
Christmas. 


““My wife sure knows how to pick 
out the right Christmas gifts. 
Gave me an extension telephone 

If that isn’t possible, we'll deliver the for my hobby room downstairs.”’ 
telephone, attractively wrapped, so you 
can put it under the tree with the other 
gifts. Then we'll come around after Christ- 
mas and install it in bedroom, living room, 
or kitchen, or wherever you wish. 

The cost is small—just pennies a day 
for each extension telephone. Just call 
the business office of your local Bell tele- 
phone company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“You'll never guess what 
Dad gave me! A telephone 
of my very own— 
right in my room!” 
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Now-from a single maker of all major components- 


ELECTRO-MOBILE 
POWER 





for electric utility use in fringe area interim 
boosting—at unprecedented low cost 














































































































For Highway Movement. Truck trailer with 500 or 350 kw. capacity for transfer by roadway. 
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FoR THE FIRST TIME, electric utility companies 
are offered mobile generating units with the 
double advantage of a single manufacturing 
responsibility and mass-production economies. 


Electro-Motive Division of General Motors de- 
signs and builds major components, such as 
engines, alternators, control apparatus and 
vehicles for three versatile new types of sup- 
plementary power. These are combined into 
units perfectly coordinated for maximum per- 
formance and dependability, for which one 
manufacturer assumes full responsibility. 


Because most of these major components al- 
ready are in manufacture for use in General 
Motors Diesel locomotives, Electro-Motive’s 
existing tooling and long organized production 
facilities are price-lowering factors that permit 
a point-of-application cost hitherto untouched 
in this type of equipment. 


Here, from America’s most experienced builder 
of Diesel-Electric generating equipment, is a 
new and economical means with which electric 
utilities may meet their power supply problems 
in the fringe areas and handle emergencies in 
other districts. 


We will be glad to discuss your specific needs. 


Hlectro-Motive Division 


La Grange, Illinois 


Electro-Motive Division offices located in: New 


== York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lowis and 























San Francisco. 
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=. For Semi-Permanent Installations. 





Portable unit of 1,000, 750, 500 or 350 kw. capacity. 









































Electro-Mobliie 
Power has the famous 
fast-starting, two-cycle engines 
used in General Motors Diesel- 
Electric locomotives. These 
locomotives today equal in 
capacity one-sixth of all the 
country’s installed electrical 
generating capacity. 





The Manufacturer’s Nationwide Organ- 
ization sells and services all components of these units. Nine 
regional factory branches and/or parts warehouses assure prompt and 
complete service facilities. 


ELECTRO-MOBILE POWER 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 


@ Remote control starting and stopping 
@ From starting to full load within 45 seconds 


@ Automatic synchronization with line in frequency, voltage 
and phase 


@ Inherent 25% overload capacity 


@ Full protective equipment, including 3-phase surge 
capacitors, lightning arresters, over-current 
relays, field failure relay 


@ Automatic operation can be provided 
@ Ability to meet higher capacity needs by multiplying units 
Complete national parts and service availability 


All units may be used in multiple 
to meet any desired capacity 
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Hoosiers Gypped 
Dear Sir: 

As a dyed-in-the-wool Hoosier, 
[ was stunned when I saw your 
map on Gypsum Edges Nearer 
Market [BW—Nov.13’54,p168]. 

Could it be that your map maker 
was looking for oil in Marion 
County, Ill., instead of gypsum in 
Martin County, Ind.? 

ROBERT L. SHEEHAN 


NEW. HAVEN, IND. 


Dear Sir: 
If the map .. . were correct 
as shown . .. my 80 acres in south- 


ern Illinois would sell for enough 
for me to retire on, considering 
the gypsum deposit you describe. 


Reminds me of the fine maps 
that accompany Canadian gold 
mine prospectuses. 

CHARLES L. MAXEY 
WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


Dear Sir: 

You . .. have moved Indiana 
over to Illinois and as a consequence 
have missed the gypsum deposits 
by about 200 miles. 

As a coincidence, the spot... 
you indicate is the hard-hit coal 
mining area of southern Illinois. 
They only wish they had found 
gypsum there. 

RALPH M. CRONIN 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
KELLER-CRESCENT CO. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dear Sir: 

... A politician must have found 
a spot on your staff of illustrators. 
No one else would be so brash as 
to tell readers one thing . . . and 
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Both fires started small, as most fires do in factories, 
warehouses, department stores, hotels, and hospitals. 
Yet the fire pictured at the top was front-page news: 
shoe factory gutted by flames .. . building totally 
destroyed . . . a loss estimated at $500,000... 
While at the J. F. McElwain Company plant in Man- 
chester, N. H., employees returned to work without 
even knowing there had been an early morning fire. 
A Grinnell Sprinkler System in this Thom McAn shoe 
factory put out the blaze before it could spread. 
Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic 


certainty. 76 years experience proves this. And now, 
with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you 
get even greater protection against fire. Less water puts 
out more fire. 

When you consider the many losses you can suffer 
in a fire... buildings, equipment, records, customers, 
time, skilled personnel, human lives . . . the cost of a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System is a small price to pay for 
around-the-clock fire protection. If you have fire insur- 
ance, you’re probably paying for Grinnell Protection 
anyway in higher insurance premiums ... so why not 

have it? For complete details, mail coupon. 
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GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 
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Our company has the unique ability to shorten 
the time to the minimum for developing, test- 
ing and getting into production on a motor 
for a customer’s product. 






Efficient service by our district engineers, 
and the close relationship between Lamb 
Electric department heads and customer, 
shorten the initial motor delivery and assure 
subsequent deliveries as required. 


Our mobility can expedite your production 
program ... can help you keep down 
inventory. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY °* KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — 
Division of Sang Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 








SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER T 
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then on a map try to convince them 
of another.... 

LEONARD E. WEEG 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


¢To make amends BUSINESS 
WEEK offers a new map which 
really does indicate the site of gyp- 
sum deposits in Martin County, 
Ind. Shoals, the county seat, is the 
closest town. 


Scotch & Irish 


Dear Sir: 

. .. | was surprised at the failure 
to include Irish . . . amongst the 
basic differences in whisky types 
[Personal Business} [BW—Nov.6 
"SA,DIGE Te a. 

You mentioned Bourbon, Rye, 
Scotch and Canadian, whereas... 
Ireland . . . distilled the first whisky 
in the world.*.. . 

JOSEPH J. LARKIN 
WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 


Dear Sir: 

. You state that Scotch is 
never more than 86 proof. Kings 
Ransom—check the proof on that 
one. Also Royal Daulton is 100 
proof. I sell ’em.... 

Roy WYTHERS 
HOUSE OF BOTTLES 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Garbage Glamorized 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Nice Clean Bags 
Still Garbage Din [BW—Nov.20 
°54,p74] . . . was of great interest 
... and I have written to Hartford's 
City Manager and to Union Bag & 
Paper Co. for information regard- 
ing possible adaptation here in 
our city of 15,000 population. 

As a suggestion to other possible 
users, it occurs to me that the cost 
of 6¢ per bag could be relatively 
easily borne by the individual 
householder. A simple ordinance 
could make it obligatory for said 
householder to use the bags. In 
other words: no bag, no garbage 
pick-up. At 6¢ per bag once a 
week, no reasonable person could 
complain about the $3.12 per year 
this would cost him. Even large 
families who might use two or 
more bags per week would have 
little real cause for complaint. ... 

ALFRED D. ROSENBLATT 
LACONIA, N. H. 


When to Insure 


Dear Sir: 
In Personal Business [Bw—Oct. 
30°54,p147] you say: “Best period 
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How low-cost quiet builds high-volume sales! 


The Johns-Manville Fibre- 
tone Acoustical Ceiling in 
this super market keeps 
noise to a minimum on the 
busiest day . . . creates a 
pleasant, unhurried at- 
mosphere that provides 
shopping comfort and 
stimulates buying. 


Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 


Because distracting noise is so 
harmful to efficiency in any activity, 
practically all new building specifi- 
cations include acoustical ceilings 
for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building 
was constructed before sound con- 
trol became an established science, 
there is no reason for you to be 
handicapped by noise. You can 
have a Johns-Manville Fibretone* 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 
Johns-Manville Fibretone offers 
an aeoustical ceiling which is 
highly efficient yet modest in cost. 
It consists of 12” square panels 
of sound-absorbing materials in 
which hundreds of small holes have 
been drilled. These holes act as 


“noise-traps” where sound energy 
is dissipated. Fibretone is predeco- 
rated, can belpainted and repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resist- 
ant finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings 
include Permacoustic*, a textured 
noncombustible tile with great 
architectural appeal; Transite*, per- 
forated acoustical panels; and Sana- 
coustic*,, perforated metal panels 
backed with a noncombustible; 
sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free book 
entitled ‘‘Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 
1, Ontario. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 











Fibretone Panels are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 
Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
the sound absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 


40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
U acoustical materials 
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Modern management moves with the times: 





Are your handling methods 
as outdated as the ‘windjammer’? 





Back when windjammers still 
carried the world’s cargoes, YALE 
was taking the loads from men’s 
backs . . . making Materials Han- 
dling Equipment that could do in 
minutes what once took hours. 
Even then, progressive manage- 
ment was quick to see these labor- 
aiding devices and methods as a 
new way to cut costs... and still 
increase productive efficiency. 
Today, YALE is still materials 
handling headquarters for industry 


Mechanize your handling 


... Still developing new uses for 
YALE Trucks and techniques... 
proving again and again that the 
handling costs that account for as 
much as % of total operating ex- 
penses can be cut even further! 
Choose a YALE Industrial Truck 
to fit your needs. . . from the widest 
line of models, fuels, capacities, and 
attachments available. For full in- 
formation write today to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa., Dept. 1412. 


Miia tae 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Industrial Lift Trucks and Hoists 








to buy insurance on children 5 
between the ages of five and.14” 
Your reason . . . among others, js 
that “they are the best risk to com. 
panies then.” . 

.. . Children, or “juvenile risks,” 
are considered by a good number 
of companies to be excellent risks 
from the age of one. ... One... 
company . . will write up to 
$250,000 on any one life from 
birth with full face-value cover. 
age at age one. Also, the premiums 
on all but a few plans are lower 
between the ages of under six 
months to four years than between 
the ages of five and fourteen. 


THALES Kastep 
INSURANCE BROKER-CONSULTANT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. . While the statement refer- 
ring to insurance being on a graded 
basis under age 5 is incorrect— 
we grade only between zero and 
age one, the full coverage going 
into effect at age one—the article 
is otherwise very well done. ... 

GEORGE E. UNDERHILL 
ELGIN, ILL. 


e BUSINESS WEEK’S point was 
that the best years to get juvenile 
coverage are when the child is be- 
tween the ages of five and 14, In- 
surance authorities—including the 
Institute of Life Insurance—tell us 
that coverage is better, and pre- 
miums lower, for children in this 
age group under most insurance 
company plans. 


Usage & Abusage 


Dear Sir: 

In Marketing Gimmicks [BW— 
Nov.6’54,p46], you say: “The lip- 
stick, Caryn Gae, comes in exotic 
shades that the customer can try 
CA ED ee 4 

| am conducting a discouraging 
one-man drive against the use of 
the word “exotic,” when glamor- 
ous, fascinating, tantalizing, seduc- 
tive, etc. would better express the 
writer’s meaning... . 

W. Burr CULLOM 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dear Sir: 

For many years I have been 
using the word “resultist” as 4 
regular part of my daily working 
vocabulary . . . to describe an mi 
dividual who is interested solely 
results... . f 

Language and communications 
have always been a matter of deep 
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jnterest to me and .. . I feel that 
the use of this new word in a 
broader way than it is now being 
ysed would further both these. . . 
fields. 


NAME WITHHELD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joined in Metallurgy 


Dear Sir: 

In Making a Sheet of Metal Into 
a Maze of Tubing [BW—Oct.30 
54,p96], you . . . tell of a new 
metal-bonding process ... an- 
nounced by Olin Mathieson. 

It was an interesting article and 
| think this is a very important 
development, but I do not under- 
stand why the name of . . . Leland 
H. Grenell . . . was not included. 
[He] did this work while . . . with 
Western Brass, and the patent, No. 
2,690,002, dated Sept. 28, 1954, 
was issued to him... . 

C. O. BoRLAND 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Bonds For Better Roads 


Dear Sir: 

I was pleased to notice in your 
Washington Outlook page of the 
Oct. 2 issue, that a highway cor- 
poration would be set up to sell 
securities to raise money for the 
new Federal aid highway program. 

... In the General Motors con- 
test for better roads, which was held 
last year, my entry consisted pri- 
marily of the suggestion that we 
issue bonds for purchase by the 
public, similar to defense bonds, 
called—for example—‘Road Sav- 
ings Bonds.” This would enable 
not only large financial agencies to 
participate in the program, but also 
the private individual, . . . particu- 
larly the trucking industry, so that 
they could have a more active part 
in the actual financing of our road 
program. 

. . . These bonds could be re- 
deemed in a 10-year period with 
the gas tax revenues pledged 
against them. 

Unfortunately, I did not win any 
Prizes in the contest. . 


JEROME D. FRANKLIN 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER 
CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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YOU ARE READING AN ACTUAL 
oe Ae C U ARE READING 


SPECIMEN OF VARI-TYPING 


eel 


* 
@ Whatever process or method of 
duplicating you employ—stencil, litho- 
plate, offset, spirit, xerography, hecto, 


ozalid, etc., a VARI-TYPER machine 
will supply the type, attractive, and 


professional-looking—in any style or 
NEM size desired, and with both margins 
correctly squared. Your office typist 
operates the VARI-TYPER—making 
e 
ari- “4 2 er 
® 


any and every duplicating job look Te 
like an expensive piece of printing. 
The savings will make a deep slash 
in your printing and duplicating costs. 
POINT-SELECTOR 
Any spacing between 
lines—from zero to 
18 pts.—in calibrated 


1/2 pt. graduations, 
by selecting 
the spacing desired 
on the dial. 


THE SIMPLEST DUPLICATOR IN 
YOUR OFFICE CAN NOW GIVE YOL 
QUALITY REPRODUCTION 
























= Electrically controlled 
impression, plus changeable type 
in true print-styles, combine to 
produce attractive, legible, and 
easy-to-run stencils and litho- 
plates. In addition, you can use 
a choice of highly condensed 
type faces to allow copy, normal- 
ly requiring two sheets, to be 
condensed on one sheet—with 
complete legibility and clarity. 
Think what this means in time, 
material, labor and postage costs. 
Special carriages hold tracings 
up to 12 ft. in width or more, for 
engineering draftsman-lettering, 
forms, charts, graphs, etc. 


IT RULES FORMS 
Forms of any nature 
are automatically 
ruled with dots, 
dashes, bair-lines, 
double-lines, 

etc., at the push 

of a button. 


NEW TYPE STYLES 
The already large 
variety of changeable 
type styles is 
greatly augmented 
with additional 
designs to meet new 
special needs. 













RALPH C, COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet C-22 
MEAs crvesovcistcsccdccccees 

SRS dnksesesececsdsdveene sasuh 
ADDRESS. 0... cccccccsccscncccvcvssessevevevees 


COPY BY VARI-TYPER 
HEADS BY COXHEAD-LINER 
2 
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“Crazylegs” visits the 7th grade classroom of Miss Mary Fogarty (far right) 
at Wausau’s Lincoln School. Mr. Hirsch, star of the movie “Crazylegs Aj. 
American” will soon appear in Hall Bartlett’s production “Unchained” 


Ss 


“CRAZYLEGS”’ HIRSCH’S 


Wausau Story 


ELROY HIRSCH, All-American football great, 
visits his home town and tells this story 








CAN’T answer the old question of whether an 

I athlete is born or made. But I do know that 
where you’re raised counts for a lot, and I’m 
mighty glad that my home town was Wausau. I 
know that having lived in Wausau and gone to 
school there helped me get the most out of myself. 
Recently I went back to Wausau and visited some 
of the people who had an important influence on 
me. Like Win Brockmeyer, football coach at Wausau 





High. Win has the great record of 123 victories and Tho 
9 losses. He’s had a lot of offers to go into college com 
coaching, but he stays in Wausau. big: 

I visited my grade-school teacher, too, Miss Y 
Mary Fogarty, at Lincoln School. Her first ques- & 
tion had nothing to do with football. It was, “‘Elroy, line 
are you still a good boy?” That shows the kind of diffe 
person she is and accounts for the really good influ- V 
ence she was on so many of us Wausau kids. and 

When I think of whatever success I’ve had, I go and 


back to people like these. They’re fine people. I’m 
not what you call a businessman, but I think I 
know why so many say that the Wausau kind of 
people are good people to do business with. 


: - 7 Oa i ae 
l & Fs a. a 


Coach Brockmeyer (top, right )...123 victories and 9 losses...a great record! 














Employers Mutuals of Wausau are = when a group of lumbermen joined to pay might need, you will find this company 

"good people to do business with.” claims of injured sawmill workers. We has two outstanding reputations that can 
- stayed in Wausau because something good be of great benefit. One is unexcelled 

Wausau, in the Chippewa tongue, means _ had grown up there. A good way of doing _ service on claims. The other is an excep 

“faraway.” The ski trains from Chicago business. A company “personality” that tional field force, trained the Wausau 

get there in 9 hours. By plane it’s three _ people liked and we didn’t want to lose. way, with whom you deal directly. 


hours with the stop at Madison. Yet, 
Wausau is the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

Employers Mutuals started 43 years ago 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


We’re a large company today. We write 
all types of fire and casualty insurance and 
are one of the very largest in workmen's 
compensation. Whatever insurance you 


There’s a “little bit of Wausau” in 8 
cities throughout the country—the cities 
where we have offices. In every one you'll 
find good people to do business with. 








npany 
at can 
celled 
excep- 
fausau 


in 89 
cities 
you'll 





and can save for you, too: 




































The newly-acquired refinery at 
Lemont, Ill., is one of six big 
refineries producing quality pe- 
troleum products for Pure Oil. 


22 different types 
of equipment! 


©@ AIR COMPRESSORS 

@ AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
@ BLOWERS 

@ CAN FILLING MACHINERY 
® CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

@ CONVEYORS 

@ DIESEL ENGINES 

@ ELECTRIC MOTORS 

@ ELEVATORS 

@ FANS 

@ FIRE TRUCKS 

®@ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 

© GAS COMPRESSORS 

@ GAS ENGINES 

@ GASOLINE ENGINES 

@ MACHINE TOOLS 

@ RECIPROCATING PUMPS 
@ REDUCTION GEARS 

@ STEAM ENGINES 

@ STEAM PUMPS 

© STEAM TURBINES 

© VACUUM PUMPS 


all lubricated with 
6 oils and 3 greases! 
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ig Oil Company 
Takes Own Medicine 


How Pure Oil Itself SIMPLIFIES and 
SAVES on Lubrication 


Though we make scores of specialized lubricants, when it 
comes to lubricating the maze of equipment in our own six 
big refineries, we use only 6 oils and 3 greases! 

You see, we take full advantage, ourselves, of the Pure Oil 
line of multi-purpose lubricants . . . each of which does many 
different jobs equally well. 

We call this money-saving system ‘“‘The Pure Oil Simplify 
and Save Lubrication Program”. Here’s how it saves for us, 


@ Simplifies lubrication ® Cuts down inventories 
@ Speeds-up application @ Eases stock control It Starts Here! 
@ Minimizes mis-application © Streamlines purchasing 


PURE OIL 
INDUSTRIAL | 
LUBRICANTS 


Be sure with Pure — Sales offices located in more than 500 cities ITY niomecieeas ZONE__STATE 


~~ 
<a ——. 










Caileuen, owes hag B-412 
: Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
me your free booklet on how to “Simplify 























in Pure’s marketing area. 
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...MAKE CHRISTMAS BRIGHTER 








; 4» QUALITY UP, PRODUCTION UP—In orna- 
| mental printing using the silk screen process, 
Hercules EHEC, a new modified ethyl cellulose 
film-former, gets the job done faster. Inks made 
with EHEC, ideally suited for quality roto- 
gravure as well as silk screen printing, make 
use of lower cost solvent combinations, dry 
faster, and have less objectionable odors. 































4 Pe . a*% 
...AID ALKYDS 4. FROM “SNOW” TO TOYS— Aerosol dispensed “snow” based on Hercules ® 
F ethyl cellulose; gaily decorated wrapping paper utilizing one or more of a 


whole family of Hercules’ paper making chemicals; toys molded with durable 
Hercules Hercocel® plastic—everywhere you look you'll find products made 
with the help of basic chemical materials supplied by Hercules. 


ees 


Most businesses are helped today by Hercules’ busi- 
ness ... the production of synthetic resins, cellulose 
products, chemical cotton, terpene chemicals, rosin 





and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and 


4. “SOC FOR PE”— Used in alkyd resins, Her- many other chemical processing materials—as well as ex- 
cules PE (Pentaerythritol) gives surface coat- 
ings higher gloss, better wearing and drying 





plosives. Through close cooperative research with its cus- 


characteristics—often at lower manufacturing tomers, Hercules has helped improve the processing or 
cost. To maintain PE quality, Hercules oper- : . 

ates under a strict Statistical Quality Control performance of many industrial and consumer products. 
program that insures consistent specifications We welcome the opportunity to work with you. 


from batch to batch. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HER C Gas ES 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Business activity, measured by Business Week’s Index (page 21), rose 
each week during November. Last year, it went down each week. 


The month averaged out around 130, 3 points better than last year. 
These facts are not cited as surprises, but to demonstrate a point: 
While business hasn’t been much more active in the last month than it was 


a year ago, it has felt better. The reason for the better feeling is simplicity 
itself: We have been moving up instead of down. 


Statistically, 1954 will go into the book as the second best year on 
record. But most businessmen haven’t found it so. 


The reason, once again, is the direction of the curve. 


Suppose 1955 is only slightly better than 1954. At least it will be 
cheerier because we will be rising to that level, not sinking to it. 


—o— 

Dynamic is a term economists often use for those factors that, when 
rising, generate activity in the whole economy. Inventory always is a candi- 
date for this classification; a little purchasing by manufacturers sends 
ripples in all directions. 

This will be a major business force for many months to come. 

— 9 

Developments in steel point up the change in purchasing attitudes. 

The dramatic turn has been in cold-rolled sheet. Mills could sell out 
through the first quarter if they would accept March orders. As it is, 
capacity is booked right through February (with late comers yelling that 
they have been frozen out). 

And this isn’t just auto business. The appliance people have been 
scrambling for enameling sheet, too. 


Some of the steel business now being placed may still be canceled. 
There doubtless is some protective buying; not a few orders have been 
placed to make sure that autos don’t get it all. 


Yet this is a far cry from last summer’s conditions. 


Then a lot of cold-rolled steel users weren’t buying because their prod- 
ucts weren’t selling. Even the auto companies whose cars were on top were 
shutting off on steel to get ready for the model change. 


Steel operations averaged about 78% of capacity last month. That was 
14% below the level a year earlier. Yet the industry has been much happier 
this year than it was last. 


It’s that matter of direction again: 


¢ Steel started November this year running around 75% of capacity. 
By the end of the month, the rate had advanced to 80%. 


¢ Last year, there was a drop from near 95% to below 88%. 
— @— 


Production of electric power always rises this time of year as the days 
get longer. There’s no change of direction here when you compare this 
year with last. 


But there is a change in momentum that’s worth noting. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK The year-to-year gain in November, 1953, was running about 7%. 
DEC. 4, 1954 This year, the month showed a rise of better than 10%. 


Last summer, the year-to-year gain was averaging barely 5%. 





Power output last week weighed in with the best percentage gain over 
a year ago for 1954 to date. The advance was 11.7%. 


And, while the week set no records (Thanksgiving cut industrial use), 
there’s a new peak right ahead. Just before Christmas we doubtless will 
see the electric industry sending out more than 914-billion kwh. of juice a 
week, more than half a billion higher than last year’s top. 


Industry’s over-all upswing in activity now could well have a beneficial 
effect on next year’s plant-and-equipment expenditures. 
It’s an old story. Active sales bring upward revisions in manufacturers’ 


ideas on needed capacity and modernization. You saw it after the 1949 
slump, and it could well be repeated in 1955. 


Already there seems to be more expansion talk than has been heard 
for some time. Some may just be announcements, as the yearend nears, 
of plans already scheduled, but some undoubtedly are step-ups. 


‘Cement, certainly, is on the move (what with next year’s projected 
building boom in general, and highways in particular). 


Lone Star’s plans were noted two weeks ago (BW—Nov.20’54,p18). 
This week, both Universal and General unveiled large programs (the 
former for an additional 3-million bbl. a year near Chicago, the latter 
2%-million in Texas). 


But expansion isn’t limited to the construction field. 


A gleaning at midweek also showed (1) Kansas City Power & Light 
ready on an 800,000-kw. expansion near Clinton, Mo., to cost $125-million, 
and (2) the Standard Oil Co. of California completing plans for a new 
refinery in Hawaii to cost between $25-million and $30-million. 


Business seems to be finding the money to finance its current upturn 
without relying very heavily on the banks. 


In fact, there has been a decline in borrowing rather than a seasonal 
upturn for a broad segment of industry. Loans to manufacturing and min- 
ing have fallen more than $550-million since June. 


Permanent financing to replace temporary borrowing accounts for a 
part of the slack in bank loans. This is the case with public utilities, which 
often borrow in the early stages of construction, only to fund the bank 
loans later through sale of securities. 


Utility and transport loans have fallen $240-million since June. 


Wholesalers and retailers have borrowed about as you would expect 
them to in the autumn. Their bank loans have risen $189-million during the 
last five months. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo, 4, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥- 














Theyre building 
them better 
...with barrels! 


When you buy a new automobile, 
truck or tractor today ... or any 
of countless other heavy-duty 
mechanical products ... there’s 
a good chance it will run 
smoother longer than you expect, 
thanks to the Barrel Bearing! 


It’s not just a dual-purpose 
bearing that can handle both 
radial and thrust loads; not 
just a self-aligning bearing that 
can compensate for shaft 
misalignment; it’s a long-sought 
combination that does 
both jobs at once. 


Best of all, Barrel Bearings are so 
economical they can be used in a 
wide range of applications. If 
you have a bearing problem, the | 
Barrel may be your answer, too. 
“ May we help you find out? 


ir aeiasdidibieene 


STRAIGHT TAPER 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, N. J 























New installations recently placed in 
operation at Lake Charles, include 
units for crude oil distillation, 
catalytic cracker feed preparation, 
Thermofor catalytic cracking, gas 
recovery, catalytic polymerization, 
catalytic reformer feed preparation 
and aromatics extraction, 








GREATER CAPACITY- 
EFFICIENCY - ECONOMY FOR 





For Continental Oil Company, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation designed and 
constructed seven types of process units and 
enlarged an existing alkylation unit at the 
Company’s Lake Charles, Louisiana, refinery. 


Continuous flow through several of the units 
minimizes the need for intermediate offsite 
storage facilities; and all units are closely 
integrated for high heat economy. 


These new units more than tripled the 
capacity of the refinery. 





Write or call us for detailed information as to 
how our engineering, design, construction, report 
and appraisal services may be of assistance to you. 





STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 



























FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








1947-49=100— 
140 | 


+— 130 

































: ¢ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
r ; . k d Week Week Ago Ago Average 
puSINeESS Wee In @X (above) | | |. 21315 11313 «1248 «125291 

DDUCTION 

tee! ingot production (thousands Oe ND. . 5 56s Sactnadiensinus saseaeess 1,919 $1,915 1,822 1,972 1,281 
duction EE er er ee eee 133,493 +160,097 90,662 74,270 62,880 
Bagineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $51,258 $52,808 $45,417 $40,693 $17,083 
sctric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).................cecceeees 9,087 9,317 9,152 8,138 4,238 
de oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,270 6,265 6,153 6,227 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,483 41,511 1,481 1,496 1,745 
i CO, cs so k5o65cebedderardsadtacd evade dudetdewe 244,798 257,148 260,468 235,824 167,269 


TRADE 


Catloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ “70 70 72 73 82 
ings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............sseee0: 47 48 52 48 53 

ent store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +2% -2% +9% 2% +30% 

i failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................cecccceees 226 208 223 173 22 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 410.4 +410.9 406.8 405.5 311.9 
| Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 89.2° +89.1 88.8 83.7 ++73.2 














d and Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............cceceeeeees 92.1 92.0 92.3 95.6 ++75.4 
and & Print cloth (spot and aot, y*) et Laks mae eae ecb beneee tt reterreees 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 18.9¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............c0cceeeeeeeees 47 M47 i744 fh t76.4 
the Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .............cececeececcccecees $32.33 $32.83 $34.00 $33.83 $20.27 
ner Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M¥J, Ib.)..............ceceeees 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.930¢ 14.045¢ 
J+ J) Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............0.+. $241 = $2.47 = $2.42 $2.36 $1.97 
units | Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 33.98¢ 33.75¢  34.05¢  32.77¢  30.56¢ 
f ET ED, ony 454 coapenrercanibabibadeemectckccn codon $2.09 $2.13 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
ffsite 
osely FINANCE 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............0cceccecceceecees 272.6 +268.0 253.7 196.8 135.7 
¢ ium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.45% 3.45% 3.46% 3.74% 3.05% 
| the § Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 13-18% 14-18% 14-18% 24% 3-1% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
_ Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ..............eeeeeees 56,303 55,582 56,050 54,302 ++45,820 
- Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................20+00% 85,972 85,745 84,789 79,810 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,153 22,107 = 21,043 = 23,205 t#9,299 
_ U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 37,448 37,677 37,533 += 32,745 ++49,879 
| Total federal reserve credit outstanding................eceeeeeeeceeceees 25,627 _ 25,933 25,297 26,428 23,883 
ON Tionthiy FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month "Month = ‘Ago Average 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)...............0esee0000: October. ......... $28,975 $28,856 $28,600 $6,704 
ent credit outstanding (in millions)........................ CRORE ccices es $21,952 $21,935 $21,766 $3,174 
wan Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... oi... ccc cece eens bo eer ee 114.5 114.7 115.4 83.4 
1Riliminary, week ended Nov. 27, 1954. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


1955 AUTOS: OFF WITH A BANG. Salesmen 
become order-takers, as predictions from Detroit 
CR a 6a Skee Slack csi ener 


START. 





FREER TRADE: THE ODDS IM- 
PROVE. Many of President's pro- 
posals will have good chance in 
Democratic Congress......... p. 142 


OVERSEAS CHINESE: STILL TIED 
TO PEKING. Wealthy traders put 
business need of strong govern- 
ment before politics ........ p. 144 
BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN. 
Bright Side of Business in Latin 


RI, i 8 sre Sak o's Wee's Sedds p. 150 | 





$2-BILLION WORTH OF DESIGN BY 
CONFERENCE. Operating procedure 
at Skidmore, Owings & Merrill is 
as unique as the buildings the firm 
rare p. 96 





QUESTION FOR FUNDS: WHAT TO 
BUY NOW? Institutional investors 
hunt better buys, as yields from some 
blue-chips falter.............. p. 43 


SANTA’S BILLION-DOLLAR POT. 


Christmas Clubs piled up record sav- 
ings, not all for gifts.......... p. 49 





SAM RAYBURN: USING 42 YEARS 
OF SAVVY TO HELP THE DEMO- 
CRATS. After a career of party 
loyalty, he'll become “Mr. Democrat” 
oe ee er p. 166 


STOCK FIGHT CANCELS WAGE 
HIKE. Union agrees to forego in- 
creases, as Rice-Stix struggles with 
UNE 8.6 i faecr ts ex cuted p. 118 


PEACEFUL SCENE. Pittsburgh de- 


hh wah osean p. 25 


GLOBAL WARFARE ON ONASSIS. The Greek 
shipper is in trouble in four countries, on four 


SE? 4 hac puabaiens 60006400h Chen ve eneves p. 26 


LIGHT ON TAX LAW. Limited rulings on new act 


OF I oo 8 onic. sec scdrceicccccces p. 27 


HECHT’S GETS CHRISTMAS OFF TO A RACING 
Ingenious promotion stunt brings Santa 


to Baltimore ... 


Ae 


Business Briefs . 








Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ........ 139 
Personal Business ........... 159 
FT 6 ois adage d vine se 4 176 
Figures of the Week......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 162 
Re Pe ee 56 
Readers Report ............. 8 











partment store strike and others 
ended this week............. p. 119 


C-OF-L DOWN, SO IS AUTO PAY. 
Auto workers seek safeguards 
against future cuts in cost-of-living 
"7b ete eee p. 120 
JOBLESS PAY ... for retired workers 
is raising problems for employers 
and state officials............ p. 120 


“GUN IS LOADED.” Oil union with- 
draws “no strike” pledge after get- 
ting nowhere in demands for 
ME caer x Gh Aveta sean gee es p. 124 


PLANT PILFERAGE: ON THE RISE. 
Employee thefts cost industry at least 
$250-million a year.......... p. 128 





CAN THREE LOSERS MAKE A WIN- 
NER? Early next year, the textile 
industry may greet a new company 
—Textron American, Inc. ......p. 84 


GE REJIGGERS AT THE TOP. A new 
distribution group will affect mainly 
nonconsumer goods........... p. 91 


THE POPULAR BA. Survey explodes 
idea that liberal arts men have less 
chance for a job than technical 
SEE 5 caice KOS oe a ete elk wns p. 92 











wetaes ad pi nawener Ruan eae p. 28 
OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS. Democrats wil] 
switch investigative spotlight to Republicans. .p. 99 


LEADING FROM STRENGTH. Eisenhower's legis. 
lative program, backed by record of peace and 
prosperity, should go well in Congress....... p. 31 
PRIVATE POWER WINS AGAIN. 
Idaho Power Co.'s proposals for Hell’s Cam 
ing os ccswbhbaies ses senenan p. 32 


Lés-évadvagsssdaageasdoaene p. 4 


FPC favors 





SAFEWAY'S PLAN: MORE MER. 
CHANDISE UNDER FEWER ROOFS. 
New policy sets up ask distribution 
center ....... ad cad .-p. 106 


NEW LIGHT ON RETAIL COSTS. Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. intro 
duces new accounting system.p. 110 


MORE COSMETICS FOR P&G. Proc- 
ter & Gamble, like other soap makers, 
gets deeper into cosmetic market 
Se RS ER p. 116 





OIL: STILL A BIG FAVORITE. Sum- 
mer lag in share prices of crude and 


integrated companies is picking 


OD ted sawn anotde ts sek ee p. 154 | 





FINDING CIVILIAN JOBS FOR A 
GIANT. Alcoa's forging press caat 


be kept busy making aircmit 
WOE. 6 nick coc cee +s 7 p. 64 
EXPERTS SOUND OFF ON FAC 
TORY NOISE. You can’t cut noise 
to library _— but the future will 
be WORE... iss. c500d . .p. 68 
THE WHYS OF THE POWER : RACE 


Since 1951, competition for highest 
horsepower has sent the figure up 











and UD...:..........++0<seee 
NEW PRODUCTS ............p % 
REGIONS es 

THE INCOME PATTERN: : agi bs 
to Narrow the Gap.. en 


in an auto may 


SAFEST SEAT... 
not be where you think; Cornell 
study of injuries turns up ne 
facta ow Ain tiie sk ss 5 a p. 80 
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FREEZING PEP INTO GOLF BALLS COLD-SHRINKING BUSHINGS TO FIT 


With the golf ball’s soft core frozen solid, yards of rubber yarn Aluminum bearing bushings shrink when chilled to -100°F. in 
tan be wound tightly about it without squeezing it out of a Webber Industrial Freezer charged with “‘Freon’’ refriger- 
thape. This tight winding makes for a more lively ball at ants. These bushings then slip easily into tractor track-rollers 
bwer production cost. MacGregor Golf Co. of Cincinnati and expand to form a tight fit when they return to room 
edits Bowser refrigeration, using ‘‘Freon’’* refrigerants, with temperature. Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peoria, Illinois, has 
helping cut rejects 75%, saving $742 per week jon one saved money and time... also finds it easier to hold to close 
operation alone. tolerances. 


pronto nrn-------- 


THIS BOOK SHOWS HOW 
REFRIGERATION CAN SERVE YOU 


Modern refrigeration and air conditioning may help you 
solve a production problem, save time, cut costs or improve 
product quality. You’ll find thought-provoking information 
and suggestions in Du Pont’s booklet: ‘How Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Benefit Industry”. Mail this coupon 
today for your free copy. 

You'll receive information on Du Pont’s “‘Freon”’ safe 
refrigerants. These products are nonflammable, nonexplosive 
and virtually nontoxic, and are used in the vast majority of 
refrigerating units in service today. Put modern refrigeration 
—with “Freon” refrigerants—to work for you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room N-11500 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your booklet: ‘““How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 


a 


BRINGING A BAKER TO NEW CUSTOMERS 


..p. 70 and storage at the plant, as well as on the road, depend on 
e, odor-free ‘“‘Freon’”’ refrigerants. Refrigeration protects 
Amold Bread’s “‘brick-oven freshness,” and is making food- 

industry news! 


*"Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its fluorinated 
n refrigerants. 


“ 4a 
Freon Safe Refrigerants 


806. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OL EEE? SSSA ene SF 
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Here, riveters beat a tattoo. There, men 
pour foundations. And just about every- 
where, Robertshaw-Fulton is growing. 
Growing with its current multi-million 
dollar program, with new research and 
manufacturing facilities taking their 
place along-side greatly-expanded 
older plants. 


In all this progress, there is thanks 
due you — and a promise, too! 








What Robertshaw-Fulton has now to help you with 





RESEARCH aimed at developing new proa- 
ucts and improving old is a continuing 
operation in such buildings as this —latest 
unit in the multi-million dollar expansion 
program of Robertshaw-Fulton. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
Grayson Controls Division 
Fulton Sylphon Division 
American Thermometer Division 





What’s in our growth for you? 


Thanks — for your continuing demand 
for dependable, accurate automatic 
control of the products you buy or 
build, use or sell, which is behind the 
continuing growth at each of the eight 
divisions of Robertshaw-Fulton. The 
promise is this: Now that automation 
— the nearly-automatic operation of 
factories — is coming of age, the result- 
ing demands for control instruments 
will pace our future growth. 


SERVICE, near at hand, is assured Industry 
by the facilities of Robertshaw-Fulton, with 
production and research centers conven- 
iently located to meet the needs of Indus- 
try, Defense and the home. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Fult 


C CONTROLS COMPANY 


Mr, Controls 


Whether these various instruments 
are used to control or measure, regu- 
late or operate, you will find a wide 


choice of dependable controls pro- 
duced by the divisions of Robertshaw- 
Fulton. And, like every Robertshaw 


product made during more than 50 
years’ service to America’s farms, 
factories, homes, and transportation 
industries, they assure you of mass 
produced accuracy at lowest cost. 


tomorrow’s automation 


PEOPLE and their experience make up 
Robertshaw-Fulton...a team already devel# 
oping products of tomorrow, while produc 
ing low-cost, dependable controls to meet 
the needs of today. 


Anaheim Division 

Bridgeport Thermostat Division 
Fielden Instrument Division 
Robertshaw Research Center 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ld. 
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bw Two weeks ago, when the country’s 
ajor automobile makers trotted out 
pir 1955 models, there was blithe talk 
a bright year for car sales. Detroit 
estimated total production at 5.2-mil- 
‘f tion to 5.8-million cars. Manufacturers 
and dealers talked confidently about 
§ new styling and ability to produce. Yet 
‘they kept their fingers crossed. The 
question was: Would the consumer 
buy? 

To answer this question, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters this week talked to 
dozens of dealers throughout the coun- 





























nents . ; 
regu- tty, checking consumer reaction to the 
wide recently introduced 1955 lines. 
pro- *Showrooms Packed—The almost 
shaw- unanimous answer: The new 1955 mod- 
shaw els have gone over with a bang. The 
n 50 constant scratching of pens against 
—_ order blanks in dealers’ offices reminds 
7 many of the palmy days of 1950. It 
‘ has also helped inject many dealers 
with some of their old-time cockiness. 
Of course, a spurt of sales is the nor- 
ion mal reaction to the introduction of 


new models. But this year, no one 
in the industry is writing off the re- 
sponse to 1955 models as just the nor- 
mal upsurge.. The percentage increases 
are too sizable for that. For instance, 
several Philadelphia dealers reported 
sales up as much as 100% over the 
same period of the last model year. 
And dealers in many other cities tell 
of 25% to 100% increases in sales over 
last time. 

Where the buyers were coming 

m, no one can say readily. One 
dealer attributed the enthusiastic re- 
ception for his high-priced line to the 
fact that “‘the prestige market has just 
gotten bigger than we ever thought it 
would.” A Portland banker felt that 
the introduction of so many new mod- 
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@ Dealers report a flood of lookers—and buyers— 


@ Restyled 1955 models are proving to be good 
‘bait. Chrysler's lines are moving especially well. 


| @ For dealers, it's mostly a problem of filling orders 
fast enough, of laying hands on the color combinations and 
‘fancy accessories that buyers demand. 


els within so short a time has had a 
cumulative effect in arousing a high 
pitch of consumer interest. 

¢ Who’s Doing What—However, the 
industry’s main concern for the moment 
is not why customers are buying but 
how many and what cars are they buy- 
ing. The sales levels of the various 
makes varied from city to city, but in 
general this is what BUSINESS WEEK rIe- 
porters found: 

Ford—Ford management says sales 
are running twice as high as a year ago. 
The Fairlane line especially is going 
strong, dealers say. In Charleston, S.C., 
for example, 50% of the new Fords 
ordered are Fairlanes. 

Chevrolet—It likewise is doing a big 
business. The new V-8 is getting plenty 
of attention. A Portland Chevvy dealer 
reports the crowds in his showroom are 
the biggest since 1949. 

Pontiac—It is reported selling a little 
stronger than for the last several years. 

Buick, Oldsmobile, and Cadillac—All 
are selling above last year’s figures, 
though some buyers, especially of Cad- 
illacs, expressed disappointment that 
there aren’t many changes from the 
1954 model. 

Studebaker—Sales are up considerably 
over last year. Most Studebaker dealers 
feel that recent across-the-board price 
cuts helped a great deal. Sales lag in 
some cities, however. 

Packard—The new models won’t be 
shown until January, but Pres. James 
J. Nance says more than 20,000 orders 
have already been received. 

Nash—The new Rambler has been 
out only a week. Dealers report con- 
siderable showroom interest, and they 
expect the trend toward two-car fami- 
lies will give Rambler a boost, 

As for other Nash models, several 


1955 Autos: Off With a Bang 


dealers admit they will have the fight 
of their lives this year just to keep old 
Nash customers. A Cleveland Nash 
dealer puts the problem this way: “Let's 
face it, we're trying to sell the little 
car look in the big car market.” Other 
Nash dealers are more optimistic. 

Hudson—For Hudson, the new Ram- 
bler is not making a big splash, accord- 
ing to dealers. Indications are that 
Hudson will have to work very hard to 
keep its percentage of total car sales. 

Chrysler—This is the company the 
industry is watching—on the theory that 
1955 will be a make-or-break year for 
Chrysler. As of now, the new Chrysler 
line looks like one of the hottest in 
the new car market. Everything from 
Plymouth to the new big Chrysler is 
selling extremely well—in many cases 
far beyond dealer expectations. 
¢ Chrysler on Overtime—At the head- 
quarters level, C. L. Jacobson, vice 
president in charge of sales for Chrysler, 
says that orders total more than 350,- 
000 on the new models, and the daily 
rate of incoming orders is more than 
double the daily output of the plants. 
Chrysler is going on overtime to catch 
up; it’s fourth-quarter schedule has 
been upped from 250,000 to 280,000. 

A Cleveland Plymouth dealer re- 
ported 20 sales the first day the new 
models were introduced. “Last year at 
this time, I think I sold three,” he 
recalls, 

In Pittsburgh, a Plymouth dealer 

reports his cars selling twice as fast as 
last year. In Portland, the Plymouth 
dealer reports 10,000 people in his 
showroom the first week. “The figure 
last year was 3,000,” he says. 
e Backlog—Actually, the biggest head 
ache for dealers right now is having 
enough cars to sell. Reports from deal- 
ers in most parts of the country indi- 
cate that sales are outrunning deliveries 
by at least two weeks—and in most cases 
more. 

Many dealers report that slow de- 
liveries have killed sales in some cases. 
“Customers just don’t want to wait 
much beyond two weeks,” a Texas 
dealer explained. A Portland dealer 
says he sold 70 cars and wound up 
with a major headache. “If I can’t 
deliver them soon, I’m going to lose a 
lot of buyers.” 
¢ Fancy Stuff—Not only does the cus- 
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tomer want quick delivery but .he also 
wants the de luxe models with all the 
trimming, dealers report. 

“My customers are after as big a car 

as they can get,” one dealer explains. 
Many buyers are coming into the show- 
rooms with a complete list of the style, 
colors, trim, and extras they want—and 
often they want almost everything in 
the book. 
«Even Three-Tone—Customers have 
also become very finicky about color. 
Much of this dealers trace to the in- 
creasing influence of the housewife in 
deciding what the family car will look 
like. 

Two-tone cars are in great demand. 
In Cleveland all of the 20 Plymouths 
one dealer sold were two-tone. “People 
are easy to please on color,” this dealer 
says, “as long as it’s in two colors.” In 
Houston, a sizable number of customers 
are reported to be clamoring for three- 
tone cars. 

All this gives dealers additional prob- 
lems, especially regarding inventory. 
“We'd probably have to warehouse 
3,000 cars if we kept all possible varia- 
tions on hand,” says a San Francisco 
dealer. 
¢ Body Styles—As for models, the hard- 
top convertibles in all lines are getting 
very heavy play. Demand for station 
wagons is also high, dealers report. 
They see the reason for this in the 
growing size of the fa.aily, the increase 
in suburban life, and the better styling 
that manufacturers have given to sta- 
tion wagons this year. 

Orders for stripped-down models 
come mostly from fleet owners or for 
use as salesmen’s cars. “Most of our 
customers want to go strictly first-class,” 
one dealer explains. 
¢ Sharp Trading—While car sales are 
moving at a rapid clip, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the days of “trading” 
with purchasers are over. In most cases, 
purchasers have developed the bargain- 
ing habit, and in areas where competi- 
tion is heavy, many dealers have to 
shave prices a bit to make a sale. “The 
customers sense that everyone is out 
for their car dollars, and they are shop- 
ping like crazy,” one Philadelphia deal- 
CTS says. 

“If I don’t knock something off the 
price—my competition will,” is the 
way another dealer explains his dis- 
counts. 

On the other hand, most dealers 

report that they are holding the price 
line fairly well. 
* Used Car Lots—The brisk demand 
for the new cars and the fact the price 
line is being held fairly well probably 
accounts for the reason that, in most 
cities, few new cars are being seen on 
used car lots. And even when 1955 
models do appear on these lots, most 
franchised dealers pooh-pooh the seri- 
ousness of it. 
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A. S. ONASSIS (second from left) denies that Spyridon Catapodis (holding tent pole) 
negotiated for him with Saudi Arabian officials Alireza (left) and Suleiman (in white). 


Global Warfare on Onassis 


The Greek shipper is in trouble in four countries, on 
four counts. Most of his woes stem from the deal he made 
with Saudi Arabia to transport Middle East oil. 


The $300-million shipping empire 
of Aristotle Socrates Onassis, the 
Greek with many passports, has been 
shaken to its shadowy foundations by 
a series of blows struck from around 
the world: 

In Washington last week, the Justice 
Dept. announced that it was suing 
Onassis, three of his silent partners, 
and six of his corporations for $20- 
million and the return of 16 war 
surplus ships Onassis had bought. 
Earlier this year, the government had 
lodged criminal charzes against him 
for the same deal. 

In Paris a few days earlier, another 
Greek, named Spyridon Catapodis, 
alleged in court that Onassis—using 
disappearing ink and other spurious 
means—had cheated him out of a 
$560,000 fee to be paid for bribing 
Saudi Arabian government officials 
into signing a contract granting Onassis 
rights to carry oil produced by Arabian 
American Oil Co. (BW—May22’54, 

27). 

: In Peru a week before that, the gov- 
ernment branded Onassis a pirate, and 
its government seized five vessels of his 
whaling fleet. 

In Saudi Arabia, it was reported, 
“steps are being taken for the elimina- 


tion of the [Onassis oil hauling] con- 
tract.” 

¢U. S. Claim—The Justice Dept. 
seems to be dealing harshly with 
Onassis, compared with the way it 
treated other noncitizens who used 
dummy companies to obtain surplus 
vessels. In most of the other cases, 
criminal charges have been dropped, 
and amicable settlements made. Con- 
sidering the low market value of the 
ships today, and the sad state of ship- 
ping rates, the U. S. has little to gam 
from taking back these vessels. 

The recovery suit and the size of 
Washington’s cash claim might indicate. 
that the government is upset about 
the way Onassis has been operating. 
Where other Greek shippers in trouble 
have hired public relations men to 
sweeten their reputation, Onassis has 
taken a rather cavalier position—talking 
to the press when he feels like it, 
dodging it at other times. But more 
important in Washington, Onassis 
deal with the Saudi Arabs has angered 
and frightened many people. 

Arabian American Oil Co. is keep 
ing its mouth shut about its feelings 
and so are its owner companies—Jersy 
Standard, Standard of California, Texas 
Co., and Socony-Vacuum. But 
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tan hardly be enthusiastic about a deal 
gives Onassis the power to select 
the carrier. They claim that this con- 
fact is contrary to the concession 
meement they signed with Saudi 
Arabia in the 1930s. 
'sProtest—British and other tanker 
men who carry Aramco Oil have per- 
gaded their governments to lodge 
fests with the Arabs on the grounds 
at this deal is against traditional 
itime practices. Aramco and the 
|§. State Dept. aren’t happy about 
. rt of the agreement that gives 
§udi Arabia a fleet of tankers under 
sown flag, to be owned by the Saudi 
wernment and Onassis. Many ob- 
mers say that if Iran had had access 
i transportation for its oil, Mossadegh 
@uld have nationalized that country’s 
industry without any help from 
ders. 

A Saudi Arabian fleet, many feel, 
iam set the stage for a takeover from 

mco. They maintain that the pres- 
@t Arabian government hasn’t been 
fmpulous about other contracts it has 

de with outsiders. 

Up to now, Aramco policy has been 
fo give in to Saudi Arabian demands. 
But many oilmen now think the com- 
pany will stand firm against this Onassis 
tal. What Onassis was after, it ap- 
pears, was some long-term business for 
thips that are under construction and 
for those that are sailing under charters 
won to expire. 

*Bribery Charge—Much of this new 
tonnage is being built-on speculation. 
One version of the story is that a group 
ot German financiers, out to gain eco- 
womic control of the Middle East, put 
Onassis up to the deal. 

But in Paris, Spyridon Catapodis 
thims that he was commissioned to 
ugotiate for the tanker operator. 
[Catapodis maintains that he set up 
the scheme through an elaborate net- 
vork of palace negotiations and bribery. 

is denies that Catapodis ever 
wted for him. 

The Catapodis affair, Onassis de- 

is a put-up job intended to 
tame him. The stakes in this case 
te small, compared with the Saudi deal 


Many observers believe that Onassis 
vill back off from the agreement if he 
Gm get commitments directly from the 

© companies. If Aramco decides 
get tough with both the Saudi gov- 
‘ment and Onassis, some of the outer 
lutions of Onassis’ empire may start 
tumbling. It is said that he owes 
ipwards of $35-million on ship mort- 


! ih Hock—-The Peru whaling fiasco 
My Cost Onassis a big hunk of money, 
0. He has been connected with whal- 


|™§ for a couple of decades. It’s a 
a to tum a high profit fast—if you 
“M find enough whales to cover the 
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$2-million it takes to outfit an ex- 
pedition. 

Peru, like Chile and Ecuador, has 
set a 200-mile limit from its coast 
within which it doesn’t want foreign 
whalers to fish. Its reason for claiming 
such a wide strip is that coastal vil- 
lages derive much of their income from 
whales they catch in small boats. A 
big fleet fishing in these waters leaves 
nothing for the locals. Other nations 
have objected to the Peruvian claim, 
but they have complied. 

Onassis, however, needs the $5- 
million or more he can make from 
the catch, so he sent his fleet to the 
South American coast. The Peruvian 
navy grabbed five of his vessels—within 
the 200-mile limit, it says; Onassis 
claims it was outside. Whatever the 
case, when the season opened Dec. 1, 
the Onassis fleet was still bottled up 
in Peru. 

Meanwhile, in New York, a heavily 
accented man at Onassis’ office who 
identified himself as ““Mr. Brown’”’ said 
that the boss “has just left the country 
yesterday.” 


Zeckendorf Signs Up Air 


Over Pennsy Station 


Manhattan’s West Side may soon 
be in for the biggest face-lifting in 
years. William Zeckendorf’s Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., and Pennsylvania RR 
came to terms this week on a deal giv- 
ing W&K an option on the air rights 
over Penn Station. 
¢ Big Chunk—The terminal covers a 
two-block area from 31st Street to 33rd 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. It is the largest chunk of 
real estate in that part of town. Webb 
& Knapp will run surveys to find out 
the best way of using the air space 
over the station. 

Built around the turn of the century, 
the terminal building is a maze of tun- 
nels, waiting rooms, and passages serv- 
ing the Long Island RR and the 
Pennsy. Its exterior is a copy of Cara- 
calla’s baths in Rome a fact that many 
architects feel makes it less than perfect 
as a Station. 
¢ Trade Center—Chances are that if 
Webb & Knapp exercises its option to 
build over the terminal, the station area 
will be completely remodeled and sim- 
plified. The building now has 67 shops, 
restaurants, and stores, and houses 
nearly 5,000 employees, mostly railroad 
personnel. The new structure would 
involve an estimated $1-million. 

Webb & Knapp already owns air 
rights over the Pennsy tracks west of 
Ninth Avenue, a block from the ter- 
minal. Zeckendorf has been plugging to 
turn the whole area into a would Node 
center for the city. 


Light on Tax Law 


Businessmen can now 
get limited rulings on how 
new act affects them, but 
final regulations are held up. 


Businessmen anxious to find out 
what the new Revenue Act will do to 
their tax bill next year finally have 
something to feel good about. Though 
official regulations for applying the law 
are still to come, Internal Revenue 
Service has now lifted its blackout on 
individual rulings on tax matters. 

It had refused to give any such rul- 
ings since last August, because available 
personnel was tied up in a study of 
what the new law means. Individual 
rulings are made in response to requests 
from taxpayers who are in doubt about 
how the law affects their particular 
situation. 
¢ Opening Up—The lifting of the 
blackout is only partial, however. Firm 
rulings—the kind that can be attached 
to a tax return—will now be made in 
two types of cases: (1) where the new 
law contains nothing different from 
the previous version, and (2) where 
the new law is so clear that disagree- 
ments are impossible. 

Tentative rulings will be made in 
other cases where the taxpayer can 
show he will suffer hardship if he has 
to wait for the final interpretation. 

This policy still bars final rulings in 
the tax areas of greatest confusion, 
where the most important questions 
arise. But it’s a small improvement. 
¢ Slow Work—Tax officials started with 
a rush last July, writing the new regu- 
lations that will explain exactly how the 
law is to be applied. They still have 
not adopted any major regulation in 
final, legally effective form. 

Furthest along are the new deprecia- 
tion rules. Hearings have been held on 
a tentative regulation, and a revised 
version is now in the Treasury Dept. 
awaiting final approval. 

But the new regulation covering cor- 
porate reorganizations and stock dis- 
tributions has not even been published 
in preliminary form. Proposed mergers 
and sales are being postponed because 
of tax uncertainties. 

Businessmen are holding up deci- 
sions affected by such questions as 
unreasonable accumulation of profits, 
capital gains and losses, research ex- 
penses, pension plans, loss carryback 
and carryforward, inquiries show. 

The best hope the tax officials can 
hold out is that when the regulations 
start coming, they will come in a 
bunch. The tax men are confident they 
can finish their job well ahead of next 
year’s tax return filing date—Apr. 15. 
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Hecht’s Gets Christmas 
Off to a Racing Start 


It took the combined efforts of an 
advertising agency, a cereal manutac- 
turer, and a department store to cook 
up the ingenious promotion stunt that 
brought Christmas to Baltimore last 
week in the kids’ Santa Claus handi- 
cap shown in the pictures. 

It happened early on the morning 
after Thanksgiving. The Hecht Co. 
opened the doors of its new Northwood 
shopping center Toyland Annex to 
three local children who had come out 
winners in a contest—with many other 
children thronging outside to watch the 
fun. The three had won a Ranger Joe 
cereal picture-coloring contest spon- 
sored by Special Products Div. of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

The fun was short—but frantic while 
it lasted. Each of the three had a 
time limit—five minutes for the first 
prize winner, four for the second, three 
for the third. Within that time, each 
one had free run of Toyland, and could 
keep whatever merchandise he could 
grab. But he had to lug it out of the 
store, within the time limit, to a special 
spot marked out on the sidewalk. 

e The Tab—Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York ad agency that thought up 
the idea, also had a name for it: “a 
kid’s dream come true.” After a couple 
of unsuccessful attempts to sell it, K&E 
worked out the gimmick with Nabisco, 
and they put it up to Hecht’s. The store 
at first was skeptical, but liked last 
week’s Christmas handicap so well it 


First prize winner, Frank Della 
GRAB Noce, 14, has 5 min., gets jump. 
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wants to make it an annual affair. 
K&E says other stores have already put 
in a bid for similar promotions. 

Nabisco picked up most of the tab, 
paying out some $5,000. That in- 
cluded advertising for the contest, dis- 
plays, the agency fee, and the price of 
the $1,042 worth of toys the three chil- 
dren made off with (they took every- 
thing from $70 bikes and electric train 
sets to $1 games and picture books). 
Hecht’s spent another $2,000, mainly 
for newspaper advertising of the affair. 
e All Happy—Everybody came out sa- 
tised. The spectators, ignoring the 
chilly, gray morning, reveled in the 
bedlam. Nabisco’s radio and TV cow- 
boy, Ranger Joe, shivered in his $1,000 
satin-and-spurs costume, but helped the 
kids keep toy loads from falling apart. 
Radio and TV technicians (the affair 
was televised on Dave Garroway’s 
Morming Show), and a corps of re- 
porters and photographers added to the 
garish but happy confusion. 

Hecht’s got other dividends. The 
picture-coloring contest ran for weeks, 
and during that time hundreds of con- 
test entrants and their parents poured 
in, picking out what the children 
wanted as prizes to run for—or as gifts 
from Santa. 

After it was all over, Nabisco got 
into the Santa spirit, and let the winners 
turn back toys they had grabbed but 
regretted, exchanging them for others 
of equal retail value. 


TOTE 





Frank and Darlynn Heindl, 10, 
run outside to pile up first batch. 





but a race to 
win them. As 


TOYS FOR FREE 
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All three go for same come 
Girl has 4 min.; Jay, 12, has 3. 


GRAB 
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many toys as he can lug out of Hecht’s Toyland in Baltimore before Santa gets to them—that’s Jay Diamant’s prize in a Ranger Jox 
cereal contest. But there’s a time limit—and two other contest winners to contend with—as cheering relatives egg them on. 


TOTE Bigger loot: wagon for Jay, baby STACK Pile it up fast, and dash back WHEW! Pooped, but happy, he tell: 


carriage for Frank’s sister. into store for final round. Ranger Joe, with $393 tak 
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Opportunities and Pitfalls 


One development in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress is as sure as sunup: 
The investigative spotlight will be 
switched off the Democratic past and 
focused on the Republican present. As 
the table above shows, the coming in- 
vestigation season promises to be a busy 
one. 

Democrats who have listened to GOP 
charges of treason and corruption are 
now eying the advent of a Democratic 
Congress like tethered bloodhounds. 
Some are so anxious to get going that 
they have coaxed Republican chairmen 
to hold hearings before the end of 
the year. Next week, for instance, the 
Joint Economic Committee will bring 
in Federal Reserve Board members so 
that Democratic Rep. Wright Patman 
of Texas can grill them on Administra- 
tion monetary policies. Most Demo- 
crats, however, are willing to wait until 
they officially take over Jan. 5. 

* Weapons and Pitfalls—The Congres- 





sional investigation provides the Demo- 
crats with a weapon with which to strike 
back at GOP campaign charges and at 
the same time bring Pres. Eisenhower's 
policies under scrutiny. But in essence, 
investigations are often used to provide 
ambitious committeemen with spring- 
boards to bigger things, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver and Sen. Joseph McCarthy are 
examples. 

Investigations also contain pitfalls. 
The Communists-in-government inves- 
tigation stemming from early McCarthy 
charges resulted in the so-called “white- 
wash” report, which contributed to the 
defeat of the investigation chairman— 
Demacratic Sen. Millard Tydings—when 
he ran for reelection in 1950. 

House and Senate Democratic leaders 
such as Rep. Sam Rayburn and Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson are certain to point 
out such pitfalls to their colleagues and 
urge a cautious approach. They are 
sure to cite the experience of the 80th 








Congress, in which Republican R 
Clarence Brown reportedly announced, 
“We'll open every session with a pra 
and close it with an investigation.” 

They may cite the granddaddy of aj 
investigations—the Teapot Dome gj 
scandal of the mid-1920s. It put a 
couple of people in jail. But it failed to 
dislodge the Republicans from their yp. 
broken control, which they enjoyed 
until 1930. : 

As one Democratic senator recently 
remarked, “You can investigate yourself 
right out of Congress.” He doubtless 
was thinking of the November election 
fate of two busy GOP investigators. 
Rep. Charles Kersten of Wisconsin, 
who spent most of his time during the 
83rd Congress probing Communists in 
South America and Polish massacres 
in Europe; and Rep. Kit Clardy of Mi 
chigan, a highly vocal member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit. 
tee. 
¢ Paydirt—But there will be investiga. 
tions—lots of them. The leaders hope 
to be able to confine them to pay- 
dirt operations and avoid the type of 
probe aimed only at discrediting po 
litical opponents. 

here will be counsel from the wiser 
lveads among Democrats that the party 
must make its mark for 1956 through 
its legislative record. “We need legis 
lators instead of Dick Tracys,” is the 
way one Democrat puts it. 

But when an investigation can propel 
a Congressman from obscurity to the 
headlines and into the nation’s living 
room—even build him into a Presiden- 
tial candidate—then the lure becomes 
more than the normally ambitious 
member can resist. 

So look for a spate of resolutions on 
the opening day of Congress. They'll 
call for investigations of everything 
from the Administration’s Civil Service 
policies to the purchase of bolts and 
nuts by the Defense Dept. 

About the only lever the leaders can 
bring to bear against would-be probers 
is control of investigative funds. Money 
to staff an investigation has to be ap 
proved first by a committee, then by 
the full membership, in either house. 
But don’t look for the Democrats to” 
pull this lever very often. After all, 
it will be “Republican” money that the 
investigators will spend. 
¢ Holdovers—Besides launching new 
probes into GOP conduct of govern- 
ment, the Democrats will contmue 
several investigations from the 83rd 
Congress, but with different emphasis 
in some cases. 

In the field of hunting for Commu 
nists in government, the shift will be 
most pronounced. Already there have 
been gestures toward both abolishing 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
and creating a single joint committee 
to handle all Red-hunting. However, 
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House GOP Leader Joseph W. Martin 
gys Republicans will fight the joint 
pproach, killing any chance for it 
gext session. 

Red-hunting is likely to continue 
rough three principal units that oper- 
ied in the 83rd Congress: the Un- 
American Activities Committee in the 
House, and the Internal Security Sub- 
gmmittee and Government Operations 
investigations Subcommittee in the Sen- 


ate. 

Democratic Sen. John McClellan, 
vho takes over from McCarthy on the 
avestigations subcommittee, is a hard- 
hitting Communist-hunter in his own 
ight. But he is expected to restore 
he unit to its original role as a watch- 
dog for Congress to see that govern- 
ment agencies carry out Congressional 
intent. This means that in addition 
looking for Reds in government, 
McClellan will examine such things as 
pocurement and personnel policies. 
«Business—There is talk of probing the 
ktting of defense contracts, aimed pri- 
marily at trying to show that General 
Motors Corp. has received a dispropor- 
tionately large share. But this investiga- 
tion hasn’t solidified yet. 

It is more likely that the small busi- 
ness committees of both houses will 
ty to show that small business hasn’t 
ben getting its share of defense con- 
tacts. Indirectly, this will underline 
the large share going to big companies. 

In the Senate Banking Committee 
there are enough Democratic Southern- 
as in ranking positions—William Ful- 
bight of Arkansas, John Sparkman of 
Alabama, and Willis Robertson of Vir- 
| gnia—to insure picking up of the inves- 
gation conducted by the late Sen. Bur- 
wt Maybank of South Carolina into 
pktting of defense contracts. Maybank 
jitacked the policy of letting contracts 
‘a surplus labor areas of the industrial 
North at the expense of Southern firms. 
''Elsewhere—Both House and Senate 
stbor committees will continue the in- 
istigations of union welfare funds, 
flunched by the GOP-controlled 83rd 


4 ess. 

| There is likely to be little or no prob- 
ay the Administration’s foreign 
Puicy. As yet, there are no investiga- 
‘tons looming up in the fields of taxa- 
‘ton, housing, or public works. 

| At least one committee is displaying 
0 interest in political investigations: 
te House Armed Services Committee. 
HHlete, both parties join hands so tightly 
‘Bpushing for a strong military estab- 
‘iment that members on both sides 
{Va politically motivated investigation 
would destroy the close teamwork. The 
‘mmittee looks into such things as 
struction of bases in North Africa 
ad Spain. Its only real probe in recent 
‘Mas has been its “Chamber of Hor- 
rs" Study of different prices the serv- 
MS pay for the same military item. 
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Leading From Strength 


By ordinary political standards, there 
are already two strikes against the legis- 
lative program Pres. Eisenhower will lay 
before Congress next month (chart). 

¢ The program will be in the 
hands of a Congress controlled by the 
opposition party. 

¢ It consists largely of holdover 
ideas that have already been examined 
and rejected by the lawmakers. 

This combination would be enough 
to doom most Presidents to two years 


of helpless frustration. But the odds. 


are good that Eisenhower will get great 
chunks of what he wants. He won't get 


as much as last year, because he is not 
asking as much; but he'll get more 
than he foresaw during the campaign, 
when he warned about a political cold 
war if the Democrats should capture 
Congress. 
¢ From Strength—Eisenhower’s great 
advantage lies in what happened during 
his first two years in office. He achieved 
peace for the U.S., and business has 
now turned so firmly upward that his 
domestic program seems safe for at 
least another year. 

So Eisenhower will be leading from 
strength, based on two magic words— 
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peace and prosperity. Even the skillful 
old pros who will guide Democratic 
strategy in Congress will find that 
combination hard to beat. 

¢ Program—Eisenhower will wrap his 
program in some new trimmings in the 
budget and economic messages that go 
to Congress early in January. But essen- 
tially, he'll ask for what didn’t get 
passed by Congress last year. An ex- 
ception is the new $50-billion, 10-year 
highway program (BW-—Nov.20'54, 
p26), which has taken shape since Con- 
gress adjourned. 

To give his 1955 program a touch of 
the “dynamic, forward-looking policy” 
that he stressed this year, Eisenhower 
will bear down hard on his vision of a 
bigger and more prosperous U.S.—a 
$500-billion economy “within 10 
years,” and a 30% rise in disposable 
income for consumers. He has touched 
only the highlights in speeches over 
the past two months. His messages 
next month will argue that these goals 
cannot be achieved if Congress refuses 
to adopt his domestic policies. 
¢ Arguments—Sharpest fighting will be 
on the tax front, though it may not 
show up right away. Here the differ- 
ence between the parties is sharp and 
real. Democratic leaders will go along 
with Eisenhower if he asks them to 
keep high taxes on business during 
1955—as he is expected to do. But 
from that point on, Democrats will be- 
gin jockeying for a tax reduction on 
personal incomes—to be adopted in 
1956, if not in 1955. Eisenhower will 
fight this idea, in the hope of balancing 
the budget (page 37). 

Republican Sen. Prescott Bush—often 
a spokesman for the Treasury Dept.— 
has already warned business that 1955 
will see no major tax reductions if the 
Administration gets its way. Speaking 
before an investment bankers’ meeting, 
Bush implied that the Administration 
might be hard-pressed to keep a new 
inflationary cycle in check if the Demo- 
cratic Congress starts big-scale spending 
programs. 

Democrats will also do some heavy 

firing against Eisenhower’s farm _pro- 
gram, which the Administration wants 
to leave untouched for another year. 
They will try to restore 90% rigid price 
supports, but few among them expect 
to win. 
* Agreements—But the Democrats will 
raise few objections to the most am- 
bitious part of Ejisenhower’s program 
for 1955—stimulation of world trade 
(page 142). The President’s fight here 
will be with protectionist elements in 
his own party. 

There’s likely to be fairly general 
agreement on the President’s plan to 
cut taxes on profits earned abroad by 
U.S. corporations. Under this plan, 
the maximum tax would be 38%—14 
percentage points below the maximum 







































on domestic profits. The main idea is 
to stimulate U.S. investment abroad. 

On budget-balancing, there’s going 
to be no great change. By and large, 
there'll be a continued hold-down on 
both Army and Navy spending, with 
the prospect of a general upward trend 
for aircraft orders and spending. ‘This 
week’s announcement of a new boost 
in orders for the 600-mph. B-52 jet 
bomber is an indication of what lies 


Private Power Wins Again 


That's how Washington reads the latest turn in the 
fight over public vs. private dams in Hell's Canyon, Idaho, 
FPC's staff has joined the private power side. 


This week, another fight over public 
vs. private power is headed for a de- 
cision in favor of private development. 
The prize: hydroelectric development 
of the Snake River, Idaho, in the vicin- 
ity of Hell’s Canyon. 

For years, the Democrats and other 
public power advocates, chiefly from 
the Far West, have argued for a high 
dam to be built by the federal govern- 
ment. For years, too, the Idaho Power 
Co. has argued for the right to develop 
the power by building three low dams. 
This, the public power cohorts argued, 
would be a misuse of one of the coun- 
trv’s few remaining great-dam sites. 

Interior Secy. Douglas McKay 
dodged the fight when he came into 
office. He said he would leave the de- 
cision to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion as the final judge on which hydro 
projects best serve the public interest. 
All year, FPC examiner William Cos- 
tello has been hearing arguments from 
both sides. Last week, FPC’s profes- 
sional staff broke the tie—in favor of 
Idaho Power Co. and its three low 
dams. 
¢ Staff Finding—The FPC staff brief 
buys most of the power company’s con- 
tentions. It says the three low dams are 
no more economical than the single 
high dam, but there’s an advantage in 
private operation that would provide 
virtually all the benefits claimed for a 
federal project. 

On the important question of 
whether or not the power company is 
capable of carrying out the $195-million 
project it proposes, the staff bricf gives 
Idaho Power a vote of confidence. 

In fact, the whole brief is so strong 
in favor of Idaho Power that observers 
in Washington are convinced Costello 
would have a hard time ruling any 
other way. However, it may be quite a 
while before Idaho Power gets final 
clearance. Costello may not make his 
decision for months, and after that the 
commission itself must either confirm 
or overthrow it. 








ahead as long as the current inte 
national tension prevails. The trend 
will be toward maintaining emphasis 
on the Strategic Air Command’s power 
of long-range retaliation. 

All told, though, you can expect a 
smaller cutback in total government 
spending in the year beginning next 
July 1—probably no more than °$3pjL. 
lion, compared with a $4-billion cut 
this year and a $7-billion cut last year, 





PC is regarded as being friendly to 

ward private power. Three of the com 
missioners are Republicans, one ig an 
independent, and the fifth is an Eisen 
hower Democrat. 
e Conditions—The FPC staff, under di- 
rection of counsel John C. Mason, set 
forth 18 special conditions under which 
it felt a 50-year license should be issued 
to the private power company. 

One of these stipulations sets dead- 
lines for construction of each of the 
three dams over a 37-mi. stretch of 
Snake River. The timetable: Brownlee 
Dam, farthest upstream of the thie, 
to begin construction within one year 
of the effective date of the license and 
to take 36 months for completion; Ox 
bow Dam, next downstream, to begin 
within four years and to take 24 months 
for completion; Hell’s Canyon’s Dam 
(also the site of the proposed high dam 
of the public project), to begin within 
six vears and to take another 36 months 
to complete. 

Other conditions of the license as 
recommended by the FPC staff would 
require the clearing of all land below 
the highwater mark, the linking of the 
company’s transmission system with 
the Northwest power pool, the payment 
of annual fees to the government. 
¢ Dimensions—Each dam _ would be 
constructed of rock fill, with a rem 
forced concrete slab on the upstream 
face. Its power plant would be con- 
nected by 230,000-volt transmission 
lines to the company’s svstem and that 
of the Northwest pool. 

[he water flowing through turbines 
would generate about 500,000 kilo- 
watts of firm energy, compared with Ff 
about 650,000 kw. for the proposed Py 
$107-million Dixon-Yates steam plant 
that has been in the news (BW -No. 
13’54,p27). Dixon-Yates expects to Pr 
ceive about $21-million a year for the 
power it delivers to the Tennesse 
Valley Authority; FPC staffers estimate 
the value of power from Idaho's three 
dams at about $36-million a year. 
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Delivered where you want it 






. + « » When you want it 


Sure we like big orders—and we handle them 
easily, every day, because our stocks are the 
world’s largest, our cutting and handling facili- 
ties unsurpassed. But our business depends on 
small orders as well, and you'll find we never lose 
sight of this fact. Whether you want one bar or a 
thousand—one sheet or many tons, you'll get 
courteous service—quick delivery. Dependable, 
certified quality, too. Call us and see. 


roposed | JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. } 


Principal products in stock: Bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, alloy steel, stainless, re-bars, etc., also machinery & tools 
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SYLVANIA ANNOUNCES 


THE NEW ELSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP 


Makes Merchandise Look 
More Colorful and Attractive 


Sylvania’s new Super Deluxe fluorescent lamps are the answer 
to your problem of showing merchandise at its most colorful best. 
These new lamps give the best overall rendition of color yet achieved 
by fluorescent lamps, not only improving the appearance of the 
merchandise being displayed, but also giving a more flattering 
appearance to customers and sales people. 

This new lighting tool can mean dollars and cents to all sellers 
of goods to whom attractive appearance of merchandise 
means more sales. 

For full details on this new Super Deluxe fluorescent lamp, # 
write for Booklet F1-532, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 4 
Dept. 41-1412, 1100 Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. , 


LIGHTING FOR COLOR IS LIGHTING FOR SALES! 











SYLVANIA ” 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


Lighting - Radio - Electionics -Televisiov, 
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No dice on Follansbee sale: A feder] 
judge has invalidated the vote by which 
stockholders approved the sale of Fol. 
lansbee Steel Corp. to Frederick W, 
Richmond of New York (BW —Oct.39 
’54,p36). The court held that map. 
agement had withheld information op 
the deal. The legal move, in response 
to a minority stockholder _ petition, 
leaves the sale up in the air, unless the 
tuling is upset on appeal. 


New orders in November continued to 
outrun rising production, according to 
the National Assn. of Purchasip 
Agents. The Federal Reserve Board 
also found some Thanksgiving cheer, 
reporting that the economy was & 
panding “some” in the last quarter of 
1954. 


The Treasury is happy over the Decem- 
ber refinancing of $17.3-billion of ma 
turing and called securities. Efforts to 
stretch out the debt (BW —Nov.2754 
pl51) found $6.7-billion going into 
24% bonds maturing in 84 years, with 
commercial banks the chief subscribers. 
Short-term certificates accounted for 
another $10.2-billion, so only 3% of 
the obligations will be exchanged for 
cash. 
2 


Minute Maid has expanded its food 
processing empire by buying the Snow 
Crop division of Clinton Foods. The 
$39.8-million purchase adds a com 
plete line of frozen fruit, vegetables, 
fish, and poultry to Minute M1id’s pre 
duction of frozen citrus concentrate. 
* 


War for Montgomery Ward is getting 
brisker (BW—Nov.20’54,p134). This 
week, Chmn. Sewell Avery boosted the 
quarterly dividend to 75¢ from 50¢, 
tacked on a $1.75 extra payment in liew 
of last year’s $1.50. Would-be director 
Louis Wolfson promptly branded the 
hike as “political,” adding that tis 
group would start off with a 3forl 
stock split, and that he believed he 
could raise sales by $100-million 4 
year 

& 

Gasoline dealers’ protests over New Jer- 
sey’s gas wars have legal backing. The 
Attorney General’s office has called on 
12 major oil companies to show caus 
why their licenses to sell gasoline should 
not be revoked under the state’s 1933 
Unfair Motor Fuels Practices Act. The 
dealers, morose over rege hat 
have the price of regular gas $ 
ick ond. fecth between 10 and 
25.9¢ a gal., accuse the big compaais 
of offering illegal rebates and discounts 
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Since 1887 Dearborn has been combatting corrosion wherever 

it exists .. . with water treatment, engineered equipment and ey Your Dearborn 
supervisory service for boilers, power plants...with NO-OX-ID 
rust preventives for the protection of metal surfaces...with 
cleaners and detergents for railroad and industrial use. This help you 
extensive specialized experience—plus Dearborn’s complete . 

research and development facilities—is available to you. 
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” A BUSINESS WEEK 


Rising business is the No. 1 influence on Washington today. You see 
this in the 1955 plans being put together by both political parties. 

Washington’s basic assumption is that gains are more than seasonal and 
that business is resuming the uptrend that was interrupted by the 1953-54 
slide-off. Eisenhower advisers buy the theory; they don’t see a new boom, 
but their talk is of a steady rise. Many Democrats go along with this, 
although optimism among them is not so high. 

Legislative plans will reflect this thinking. The Eisenhower position 


(page 31) will show up in the President’s January messages to Congress— 
the state of the union, economic report, and budget. 


—o— 


Take taxes as an example. Eisenhower wants to protect Treasury 
receipts and thus hold his deficits to a minimum. 


Tax cuts will be opposed. Fact is, Eisenhower will ask extension of 
rates that are scheduled to drop next spring—the 52% corporation income 
tax and excises on autos, tobacco, liquor, and gasoline. They amount to 
$2.2-billion. 


Individual income tax cuts as a consumer stimulant have little chance. 
Eisenhower ruled them unnecessary even when business was on the down- 
slide. And with things looking up, the Democrats will find it hard to make a 
case on economic grounds. Democratic leaders lean more and more to the 
idea that they should delay any income tax-cutting fight until 1956. 


—o—_ 


But Washington will provide other stimulants. Eisenhower policies will 
be designed to keep business pointing up. Some plans will require legisla- 
tion. But others can be carried out with authority already at hand. You will 
want to keep these in mind and not lose sight of them when legislative 
disputes take over these headlines. 


—o— 


Credit will remain easy—on the plentiful side. Neither the Treasury 
in its financing, nor the Reserve Board in exercising controls, will tighten 
the money supply, short of some unexpected inflation threat. 


The GOP’s handling of credit will be defended in hearings next week 
before the Joint Congressional Economic Committee. These hearings are 
being held while Republicans are still in control. The Democrats may 
well reopen them next year in an effort to put the blame for the recent 
slide on Eisenhower’s early “hard money” policy. 


—eo— 


Construction will be encouraged—all types. Activity in this field is 
given credit by many experts for softening the slide. It held high while 
other lines “adjusted.” One Eisenhower adviser says: “It must continue. 
We simply won’t permit it to slide.” 


Take home-building. New housing starts this year will be close to the 
record—near 1.2-million. This pace is supported by federal credit pol- 
icies, and there will be no tightening up next year. Note, too, the side effects 
of housing—the demand for appliances, furnishings, etc. 


Business spending for plant and equipment, is still trending down, but 
government people expect it to touch bottom next year. So Washington 
has no plans for new incentives in this field. It counts on this year’s more 
liberal depreciation policy to turn the trend. Congress won’t tamper with 
this Eisenhower tax reform. 
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There will be a boost for highways. Some officials say that Eisenhower 
may not go all out for the $50-billion extra over 10 years that he’s been 
backing. But there’s no sign of that so far. This week Gen. Clay in Phila- 
delphia, and the governors in Chicago stuck right by the original plan to 
double total highway construction over the next decade with a combined 
federal and local program. 


Foreign trade will get a push, and it may amount to something this 
time. Any substantial increase in this field will require the U.S. to absorb 
more imports. They are less of a political problem when business is rising. 


Reciprocal trade is one point with the Democrats controlling Congress, 
Eisenhower’s tariff-cutting ideas will get stronger support. 


More liberal Export-Import Bank credit is another point. Indications 
are Treasury Secy. Humphey has warmed up a bit to this type of lending. 


A big new aid program for Asia also figures in. Idea is to do a sort 
of Marshall Plan job in that part of the world, although not on anything like 
the scale used in fighting Red inroads in Western Europe. 


Democrats will fight for high farm price props rigid 90% of parity. 
But, in private, they express doubt that they can win this in 1955. 


No general farm price rise is in sight. But the figuring is that even a 
gently rising economy will prevent further slides of consequence. It may 
even push a few prices up—meat, for example. And wheat is expected to 
get some help from higher exports. These forces will work against the plans 
of the Democrats and make it harder for them to dump Eisenhower’s flex- 
ible support policy, which is backed by the big farm groups. 


Eisenhower may make one bow to the farm vote. His Agriculture Sec- 
retary, Benson, has argued for flexible price supports on the grounds that 
they will make harsh federal production controls unnecessary. Still, Benson 
has ordered the most rigid type of control ever tried. That’s “cross com- 
pliance,” which makes a farmer ineligible for any price-propping loan if he 
violates production restrictions on any one crop. Benson may soften this up. 


Eisenhower’s troubles with the GOP on foreign policy are embarrassing. 
But there’s no sign the President will make any concessions to patch things 
up with his Senate leader, Knowland. Democratic Sen. Walter George, who 
will take over the Foreign Affairs Committee, backs the Eisenhower stand. 


Red China is regarded as the hottest spot. Peking’s handling of prison- 
ers and its threats against Formosa are taken as signs that Russia’s friend- 
lier attitude toward the West doesn’t extend to this Red ally. . But it will 
soon be made clear to China that the U.S. won’t permit invasion of Formosa. 


New orders for B-52s are significant in defense terms. These are the 
newest long-range strategic bombers. An additional $4-billion will be added 
to Air Force strength. In the absence of any firm plans for building up 
ground strength, this move indicates that defense emphasis still is on the 
power to retaliate a “deterrent force.” It’s in line with the Eisenhower 
thinking that an early World War III can be avoided. The budget in January 
will make the official attitude even more clear. There’ll be another defense 
cut, but a small one, compared with previous slashes. 
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Listening Pleasure as You 


Thanks to the /\ Mallory Precision Vibrator 


OR vears manufacturers of automobile radios 
4 ; 
have sought low-cost, practical ways to increase 
Lo] . 
your listening pleasure by eliminating annoying me- 
chanical hum from their sets. 


In 1955 models the noise problem is solved . . . as the 
result of a brand new development* from Mallory. 


Twenty-five years ago Mallory helped make automo- 
bile radios a practical reality by producing the first 
commercial vibrator—a precision device which trans- 
forms low-voltage storage battery current to the high 
voltages needed to bring in the programs you want. 


Over the vears Mallory has pioneered many vibrator 
improvements. And now Mallory has found a solution 


*Pat. Applied For 


to the problem of mechanical noise resulting from 
oscillation of vibrator reeds at more than 12,000 times 
a minute. And the job was done without increasing 
set costs. 

This new Mallory precision product has been tested 
and acclaimed by all leading makers of automobile 
radios. They use more Mallory-made vibrators than 
all other makes combined. 

The type of skilled research and precision production 
that solved this vibrator problem is available at 
Mallory in three of today’s most important industrial 
fields—electronics . . . electrochemistry ... and spe- 
cialized metallurgy. Why not find out just how 
Mallory components can work for you? 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Cummins new, exclusive diesel 
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PT Fuel System standard on all 
models...simpler to work with than 
gasoline carburetion and ignition 


© Fuel system servicing costs become negligible. 


© Compact pump weighs only 13 pounds—system has no fuel 
racks to adjust . . . no check valves, metering plungers,discs 
or floats—pump not timed to engine. 


© Fewer parts than any fuel system on any heavy-duty engine. 
* Adaptable to all Cummins Diesels built since 1932. 


Write for your copy of descriptive folder 
“Cummins PT Fuel System.” 


its Cummins 


TI o> 
moss Engine Company Inc., Columbus, Indiana 


Leader in rugged, lightweight, high-speed diesels (60-600 h.p.) 
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enera/aire-a \ine of 45 beautiful new metal desks 























combining smart efficiency with maximum functional value in the latest creation 


by the world’s largest manufacturer of desks 


H™ IS A LINE of handsome new 
metal desks to add beauty and 
efficiency to your office—the GF 
Generalaire. 

Its 45 different models provide the 
right size and type of desk for every 
office job. There are single and 


Beautiful, lustre-gray enamel 
finish and sparkling aluminum trim 
contrast with cool mist-green Velvo- 
leum writing surfaces. Generalaire’s 
functional styling enhances the 
appearance of any general office, 
harmonizes with present equipment. 





GENERAL 








double pedestal flat top desks; con- Metal desks can’t warp or split, T 
ference desks with top overhang at drawers can't stick, welded joints 128; > PROOFING Stre 
either side; foldaway, elevator and can’t loosen—in short, the General- the 
fixed-bed typewriter desks; a variety aire, like other metal desks made by Foremost in Metal Business Furniture insu 
of machine desks; and matching tables. GF since 1924, will be just as strong inve 
Because they are assembled from and serviceable in 1984 as it is today. pen 
only a few standard parts, General- See Generalaire in GF distributor of 
aire desks can be converted easily and branch showrooms. Or write for mar 
from one model to another right in a catalog. The General Fireproofing MODE-MAKER DESKS «+ GOODFORM aye 
‘your own office. Co., Dept. B-38, Youngstown 1, Ohio ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER E 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT® | “6# 

Good | business furniture i di ¢ | 

metal business turniture is 9 $004 investment §=cr avsusTaBLe STEEL SHELVING J Oo, 
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As Bull Markets Drive Prices Up, 





Yields Drop Off... 








Prices —— Price-Eamings Ratios ——- — Yields as 
Mid-Sept. Recent Mid-Sept. Recent Mid-Sept. Recent 
1953 Price 1953 Price 1953 Price 
43.12) 71.00 20.1 31.1 4.64 2.81 
45.00 81.75 10.1 20.1 3.56 1.96 
150.25 192.00 26.1 33.1 1.99 1.56 
42.25 84.00 11.1 18.1 4.38 2.26 
77.00 150.50 17.1 27.1 2.60 1.33 
33.75 44.25 21.1 31.1 2.96 2.26 
41.75 68.87 15.1 19.1 4.31 2.90 
22.87 46.00 12.1 20.1 5.81 3.20 
54.00 98.00 11.1 20.1 417 2.30 
226.00 364.00 27.1 33.1 1.370 0.49 
55.50 77.50 13.1 17.1. 2.52 2.13 
23.50 51.25 8.1 15.1 5.53 2.53 
41.70 102.50) 9.1) 15.1 4.00 2.34 
55.50 109.00 17.1 22.1 4.01 2.11 
43.87 74.50 20.1 28.1 2.28 1.74 
79.00 104.00 16.1 24.1 3.16 2.40 
47.05 101.50 91 18.1 5.80 2.96 
18.50 38.62 11.1 18.1 5.41 2.85 
38.00 70.00 22.1 28.1 1.60 1.43 
21.62 38.37 9.1 15.1 4.63 3.13 
120.00 270.00 19.1 24.1 1.33 0.59 
30.25 64.50 17.1. 32.1 4.46 2.44 
25.00 40:50 141 “5 OR 3.33 2.22 
69.75 96.50 12.1 16.1 1.43 1.46 
62.87 84.75 18.1 2841 3.98 2.95 


* Ratio of stock prices to yearly earnings, 1953 earings as reported, 1954 earnings estimated. 


Funds: What to Buy Now? 


Question for 


| There’s general agreement in Wall 
Street that the institutional buyers— 
the “pros” handling the investments of 
‘insurance companies, trust funds, the 
Mvestment trusts, and above all, the 
pension. funds—have furnished much 
of the fuel that has kept the stock 
market boiling upward for more than 
a year. 

But now the pros are coming up 
against this question: In their zeal to 
wcumulate the top-grade, blue-chip 


Commons, have the institutional inves- 
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tors created a trap for themselves? 
You can see the nature of that pos- 
sible trap in the tabulation above. 
The figures show that many blue-chip 
issues have now reached levels where 
they offer purchasers yields less fav- 
orable than those currently obtainable 
from many long-term, high-grade cor- 
porate bonds—or even from some of 
Uncle Sam’s long-range obligations. 
And some of the more fantastic 
rice-earnings ratios are yeminiscent 
of 1929. The tabulation lists many 


issues currently selling at 20 to 30 
times estimated 1954 earnings 

It’s true that more and more of 
the public have been participating in 
the market lately. And this helped to 
send the Dow-Jones average of 30 in 
dustrials to a new historic peak last 
week, topping the old crest of Sept. | 
1929, and finally confirming the 
breakthroughs of other indexes. But 
all Wall Streeters agree that it’s pri 
marily institutional buying that has 
sent prices soaring and posed the ques- 
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The TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


Room 48 (1-M-H), The Biltmore, New York 17, N.Y. LExington 2-5069 
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IN HOLLAND... 


f how 


NDUSTRY 
OFITS IN T 


NETHERI 
Pag: 
. 


J. M. Huguenard, Vice-President, Tok- 
heim Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, and President of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Tokheim N.V., Leiden, 
Holland, has this to say: 


ee 

Tokheim N.V. was formally dedicated in Leiden, Holland, 
on October 15, 1953. Our experience, both before and since 
that date, carries important overtones to any American in- 
dustry alarmed by shrinking export markets in the face of 
the dollar shortage prevailing in overseas markets. 


“Following World War II, Tokheim started probing at 
many points abroad to find firmer footing for its gasoline 
pump export structure. Along every avenue of approach, 
however, we discovered that Holland was ideally adapted to 
every prerequisite of a successful export business. 


“Holland offers a bountiful labor pool . . . skillful, indus- 
trious workmen who enjoy a high living standard at modest 
wages. Holland is strategically located to serve world mar- 
kets, and her internal waterways and rail system offer fast 
transportation from plant to port. 


“Most important, profits earned in Holland can be trans- 
ferred to the United States in dollars, and dollar investments 
can be retransferred. We have established sound trade agree- 
ments in many “soft currency” markets, profiting from busi- 
ness both with the free trade countries and with all other 
countries where dollars aren’t available. 


“Add to this the enthusiastic cooperation of the Dutch 
government in helping to provide manufacturing facilities 
to aid in serving our overseas customers, and you can under- 
stand why we consider ourselves highly fortunate in our 
Leiden subsidiary.” 


Detailed literature containing answers to all 
major questions pertaining to establishment 
of American industry in Holland is available 
on request. Write or phone Mr. Joseph P. 
Bourdrez, General Manager. 








tion to the institutions themselves: 
What to do in the face of falling 
yields? 

¢ Unworried—But you do not find 
much worry about this situation, 
though, among the institutional pros, 
One reason is that they are continually 
dollar-averaging their purchases—in 
other words, they invest a _ certain 
number of dollars in a selected group 
of stocks each month, irrespective of 
whether the price goes up or down. 
They say this considerably smoothes 
out the hills and valleys. 

The pros also contend that invest- 





ing institutional money calls for a 
long-term view. The stocks they pur. 
chase aren’t necessarily the liberal divi- 
dend payers of the moment, but rather 
shares with good future dividend pros 
pects. 

Despite these statements, pension 
fund trustees and other institutional 
buyers do admit that the long 14 
month rise in stock prices—and the 
stratospheric peaks reached by blue 
chips—have had some effect on pur 
chasing. 
¢ Shifting Pattern—You can see the 
changing pattern especially in the pen- 
sion funds. Institutional investors are 
still buying blue chips, but in many @ 
funds fewer dollars are going today] 
into the lowest-yield blue chips. In 
stead, the trustees are combing the | 
lists carefully to find some of the® 
many “good stocks” still available at @ 
prices affording them _ satisfactory = 
yields. 

' Here are some of the changes you 7 
find: eae 

e Many pension funds a fews 
months ago stopped buying certain 
oil shares when they decided these 93 
equities had worked too high. They 
stocks have since declined to level) 
that the trustees feel reflect “fait 
value”—so these funds are again taking = 
oils aboard. 

e Some funds during the past few 
months have slowed purchases of Gem 
eral Electric—regarded by many as 4 
bellwether of pension fund invest 
ments—and of International Business) 
Machines. The reason: Pension fund 
pros felt these stocks had been moy 
ing up too fast in the long advance. 

¢ A number of pension funds ame 
currently buying: blue-chip bank stocks 
instead of the bluest industrial blue 
chips. The reasoning is that not only 
are bank stock yields now more lucta 
tive, but banks also stand in a g 


i 


position to share in industrial advance. ~~ 


e Other funds are taking on 27) 


larger number of insurance company 555 


shares than has been their habit in the: 
past. : 
e Still others have been buy ae 
more utilities for their “defensive 
qualitiestheir ability as a rule to’ do 
better marketwise in hard times that 
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BARGAIN 


This mammoth press is a working monument to America’s 
best bargain—electricity, the inexpensive, abundant energy 
# so vital to our homes, farms and industries. One reason 
' that electricity today can do so much for so little is that 
B&W, looking ahead to expanding power needs, fabricated 
and installed production tools like this to make bigger 
boilers better—and to put them “on the line” on time. 


BOILER 
DIVISION 
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© Making Water ‘Wetter’ 
makes your packages secure! 


A manufacturer of gummed paper specialties started investigating when 
certain of his products were coming “unstuck’’. It turned out his problem 
was deeper penetration and more even distribution of the glue. Since a 
surfactant was indicated, he called the Houghton Man to talk things over. 
The solution: a specified addition of Houghton “Surfax” to the glue 
mixture. This extra-active wetting agent permitted smoother, all-over 
adhesiveness—helped make the glue more tenacious—speeded up appli- 
cation—and actually lowered costs. 

If your processing of paper, textile or metal calls for deeper penetration, 
uniform leveling, greater wetting power, more absorbency or faster, more 
effective cleaning, put in a call for the Houghton Man. 

His line of “‘Cerfak” detergents and “Surfax” wetting agents... plus 
Houghton’s broad experience . . . can help you find the solution to your 
problems. Write for our latest Cerfak-Surfax bulletin. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


< at 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service . +>» 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Prodwets - Lubricants - Packings + Leather Belting 
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industrials, and their less vulnerghk 


dividend rates (BW—Jul.24’54, p68); 


eA great favorite to whi 
scores of pension funds tum % 
American Telephone & Telegraph, & 
one pension fund man says, “Whip 
prices of the blue chip industrials gp 


up out of sight, as they have dum 
the past few months, there’s noth 
like buying a few shares of AT&T tp 
sweeten the yield.” Currently tha 
stands at better than 5%. 

e Buyers, Not Sellers—Even with 
stock prices soaring, the pension funds 
tend to buy stocks steadily, and gl 
dom sell. That’s on the theory that 
income is the important thing, not 
appreciation. Historical studies show 
that despite fluctuations in dividends 
of well-managed companies, the long. 
term trend is upward. 

As a rule, unless there’s a change 
in the long-term outlook for a stock, 
pension fund doesn’t sell to realize 
paper profits. Most companies having 
such funds prefer to let paper profits 
ride as long as there is adequate 
income rolling in to the fund. They 


figure the paper profits furnish a te- 
serve for possible bad earnings years 

provided the paper profits don't 
evaporate too greatly in the meantime, 
or urse. 

Falling stock yields haven't sent 
pension funds into mortgages, though 
nce companies buy heavily im 
this field. One fund investment man 
cites the big administration job and 
the cost of handling as reasons. 
¢ Importance—Not all pension funds, 
ind not all insurance companies, buy 


any great amount of common stocks— 
but their importance is increasing. 
Assets of pension funds in the U.S. 


total close to $20-billion, and they 
re growing at the rate of around 24- 
L#lion a year (BW —Jan.2’54,p58). 


They take in more than 16,000 com- 
1l-million or more workers. 
About 35% of these pension funds are 
funded with insurance companies. 

Common stock investments, it’s 
no stimated, represent about 35% 
of the fund assets not handled by 
insurance companies. There’s no doubt 
that pension funds will remain a big 
factor in the stock market. 

Life insurance companies are poten- 
tial common stock buyers on a larger 
scale. In 1945, only 28 states desig- 
ated common shares as legal invest 
ments for such companies; today, life 


companies in 38 states may buy com- 
mons, at least in limited amounts. 

Up to now, the life group hasnt 
proved an avid buyer of equity shares. 


But they have been a market factor, 
nevertheless. Since 1945, their com 
mon holdings have jumped from $266- 
million to nearly $1-billion. 

e Insurance Pattem—There’s no sé 
pattern of common stock buying among 
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shaving 

I profits One of twenty 74% ton G-E packaged units that greatly 

id increased comfort and efficiency of Belknap Hardware & 
They Mfg. Co.'s large office staff during hot, humid days. Duct 

h directs conditioned air to inside offices, grille to open area. 

a re- 

gs years 

s don’t 


| Babee G-E climate survey helps world’s | 
wily in | 3 largest hardware wholesaler plan air 
ob and : conditioning that “follows the sun” 








































mt man 


| funds, ' = = A @ This past summer was so hot and unpleasant in the big sunlit offices of Belknap 
ies, buy i i. Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., that “air conditioning in a hurry” became 
stocks— SS the order of the day. Ward Refrigeration and Engineering Co., local G-E contractor, 
asing. > ae )=s ade a prompt study of the area’s “weather” and suggested the use of twenty 7% 


ne U.S. i n ton G-E packaged units, ingeniously grouped in an automatic tandem arrangement 
id they i a *] _ of five units per cooling tower. The installation provides the flexibility of complete 
ind 24- er zone control, and the economy of automatic adjustment to the cooling needs of 
»4,p58). age = various sections as the sun moves around the building. 


“aie PLAN RIGHT! Ask your G-E dealer to make an air conditioning survey of your 


odsee © BI thorough Survey. C. C. Bassett (pictured at Place of business. His G-E trained experts will recommend the right amount of 
), executive of Belknap Hardware and Man- cones<‘oning, the best location for your units. They will suggest ways of doing 


te ts | ing Co., confers with a G-E trained expert, the ...tire job now, or step-by-step. 
s, | WR. Ward of Ward Refrigeration & Engineering 


t 35% f Co. on their specific air conditioning needs. BUY RIGHT! G-E packaged air conditioners are products of G-E engineering, 
led by ERI CSS . ee embody G.E.’s design skill and rugged G-E construction. No wonder smart business- 
) doubt : 7. ; men have made these dependable, good-looking cabinet models the most wanted 
1 a big Ff : { 4 packaged units on the market today! 


poten- & F : : | YOUR G-E DEALER IS READY TO SAVE YOU MONEY NOW! Yes, now’s 

larger | OF ia : ; | the time to ask for your G-E air conditioning survey. Now, between seasons, you'll 
desig: get the best prices, best terms, best delivery, and the most convenient installation. 
invest: ; ae So act now—call the G-E air conditioning dealer listed in your telephone directory, or 
ay, life § pe eee ) We owrite General Electric Company, Commercial and Industrial Air Conditioning 
nif 3 _@ Department, Bloomfield, N. J. 





y com- 
ts. 


‘| it Se = Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


factor, 


) ss Bite en aiilied air conditioner. G-E Progress Is Our Most /mportant Product 


igned and built * Sealed-in-steel refrigeration ’ 
ot . Muggy Weather Control Easily directed 
| Mittiow for no-draft circulation * Decorator-styled 
among  Gbinets * Unmatched 5-year warranty. 
4, 1954 














““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


A good question for oilmen who want a banking service 
devoted to their specific problems and needs 


If you have interests in oil, chances 

are you’ve heard something about 

Chase’s Petroleum Department. 
Here’s what it can offer you. 


THREE DIVISIONS 


First there’s information and advice 
from engineers and geologists—men 
with practical oilfield experience. It’s 
their job to know the income-produc- 
ing capacities of oil properties. Next 


you get the counsel of petroleum 
economists. They make continual 
studies of supply and demand and 
are prepared to give advice on the 
economic health of the industry. 
Then you get the helpful services of 
credit officers whose sole business it 
is to make constructive loans. 


ALL YOURS 
As a Chase customer, you'll find the 


staff of this department ready to go 
to work for you. Once you've hada 
sample of their service, chances afe 
you'll count on it for quite a bit of 
guidance. Fact is, as a result of the 
work of this department, Chase for 
years has made more loans to the 
petroleum industry than any other 
bank. 

[hat highlights services of the 
Chase Petroleum Department. How 
to utilize them is explained on the 
next page. 
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...if you decide to talk 
to the people at Chase 


The Petroleum Department’s Engi- 
neering Division (geologists includ- 
ed) will study the property involved. 
Wherever necessary they'll also con- 
sult with independent geologists 
about the present and potential pro- 

uctivity of your property. Further, 

They'll check drilling plans, look into 
he ways and means of transporting 
“erude, and investigate refining costs. 
? Next, you'll sit down with Chase’s 

“petroleum bankers” who will take 

the engineering division’s data and 

estimate the cash return you may an- 
tipate from your property. 

’ Then, summing up all known fac- 
Mors and balancing them against up- 
Mto-the-minute reports on market 

ecast and demand, the banking 
and credit officers will be pleased to 

iscuss financing plans with you. 

The important thing to remember 
‘is this: 

You and your company are assisted 
through every step of the negotia- 
tions by men who know the oil busi- 
Ness intimately and have learned to 
put practical experience in double 
harness with constructive financial 
planning. 

Any questions? A letter, a telephone 
call (Hanover 2-6000) or a visit will 
be welcomed by the Petroleum Depart- 
ment, Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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life companies, but general policies are 
similar to those of the funds. 

One of the big five life companies, 
for example, has been regularly buying 
commons lately on a dollar-averaging 
basis. A recent report shows that, of 
$44-million invested in common shares, 
it had 27% in electric utilities, 15% 
in oils, the rest in industrials. 

The company concentrates, as do the 
pension funds, on dividend-paying pros- 
pects over the years, rather than capi- 
tal gains. (Most insurance firms, too, 
don’t sell a stock unless there’s an ad- 
verse change for the long term.) 

The philosophy behind this com- 
pany’s buying on dividend prospects is 
that dividends, when reinvested, mush- 
room like compound interest. For this, 
a 5% return on stocks gives more. bene- 


fit than 3% on bonds. At a 3% return, 
money doubles in value in 234 years; 
at 5% it doubles in 14 years. 

This insurance company’s dividend 
return on common stock holdings last 
year was 5.8%. If it has been buying 
many blue chips since, it obviously 
hasn’t kept that up—dividends haven’t 
been rising lately as fast as prices. 
¢ Prediction—Looking ahead, one in- 
surance investment man predicted last 
April that the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage would reach 400 before it touched 
200 (early this week it was above 387) 
He says this prediction still stands. 

But there’s‘a possible key to insur 
ance company thinking in this: When 
he was offered the chance, he didn’t 
seem anxious to raise the upper level of 


that April prediction. 


Santa’s Billion-Dollar Pot 


1954's Christmas Club savings set $1.08-billion 
jingling this month (most, but not all, for gift buying); idea 
grosses some $2-million a year for originator. 


Last week, $1.08-billion worth of 
savings was dumped into the consumer’s 
spending pot, most of it to come right 
out again in the round of gift buyin 
that, ends Dec. 25. It was money oak 
up since last December by an estimated 
12.2-million people in the U.S. and 
Canada, who teceived no interest on 
their savings—and evidently didn’t 
miss it. 

‘This record ‘sum piled up this year 
in Christmas Clubs and redistributed 
for the yearend buying rush tops a long 
history of one of the most unusual fea- 
tures in the American financial picture. 

¢ Saving With a Smile—Since 1910, 

Christmas Club, Inc., which pioneered 
the idea, has been selling promotional 
material, savings coupons, deposit 
forms, and. application blanks to banks 
throughout the country. The banks in 
turn use the materials to wheedle in- 
terest-free savings accounts. 

It really doesn’t take much whee- 
dling, though, the bankers say. People 
seem, perfectly happy to forego the 2% 
or 24% or more interest that they could 
get in a regular savings account. What 
they do get in return, as one banker 
phrased it, is “conscience-free saving.” 

That’s in effect the reason most peo- 
ple give for using Christmas Club—they 
say it forces them to save. If they draw 
out the money before the club comes 
due, or fail to make all the payments 
before the final payment date, the bank 
levies a fine—usually 50¢—on them. 

As Edward Dorset, president of 
Christmas Club, once pointed out, it is 
a contract.a man makes with himself, 
and he is usually loath to break it. But, 
despite fines and psychology, some 30% 


of all clubbers either fail to pay up their 
account or draw out their money ahead 
of the target date. 

One big reason for the popularity is 
that the clubs give depositors a chance 
to save small amounts, often smaller 
than they would ordinarily bother to 
put into a savings account. This year 
some 28% of the total amount saved 
in Christmas Club accounts will be 
shifted into regular savings accounts. 
¢ Slicing It Up—As a matter of fact, 
only some 39% of the total $1.08- 
billion will go directly for Christmas 
shopping, according to the survey the 
club makes every year. Besides the 28% 
that goes into regular savings accounts, 
some 10% will be used to pay yearend 
bills—many of which, it’s true, may re- 
sult from Christmas shopping. The 
rest will go: 8% for insurance premi- 
ums, another 8% for taxes, 4% for 
mortgage payments and education; 3% 
for miscellaneous purposes. 
¢ Setup—Today there are some 6,500 
banks using Christmas Club materials 
in various promotional mixes; the price 
varies with the mix. The corporation is 
pretty closely held—Mrs. H. F. Rawill, 
widow of Christmas Club founder 
Herbert F. Rawll, owns most of the 
stock. There is no public statement on 
sales and earnings, but it’s probable 
that the corporation grossed between 
$2-million and $2.5-million this year. 

The company has about 100 em- 
ployees. Many are floating representa- 
tives who stay on the lookout for new 
club accounts among the thousands of 
rural and small-town banks. 

The Christmas Club idea has just 
recently been imported into Puerto 
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Conrad N. Hilton, Presi- 
dent of Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration, looking over the 
newest Hotel Statler, re- 
cently opened in Hartford, 
Conn. Located adjacent to 
Bushnell Park, it is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 
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LOS ANGELES STATLER Wilshire Boulevard. Completely air- ST. LOUIS STATLER Washington Ave. Air-con- BUFFALO STATLER Niagara, Se at 
conditioned. 1275 Rooms with TV, Radio. Five Restaurants. ditioned. 650 Rooms, Radio. Four Restaurants Ave. 1100 Rooms with Radio. Four 








editon Welcomes Statler Hotels to Family 


ae 


IA Statement of Policy from Conrad N. Hilton 


f affords us great pleasure to have 
honor and privilege of adding the 
famous Statler Hotels to our family 
of world-wide operations. Statler 
Hotels have been a great name since 
1908 when they were founded by 
Hisworth M. Statler, a pioneer in the 
betel world. As a part of the Hilton 
foup we assure you that these dis- 
suished hotels will retain their 
ity and uniformity of facilities 
service for which they have been 
ed for more than four decades. 
' Through the acquisition of the 
Batler Hotels, the Hilton organiza- 
on is now better able to serve you 
M more large cities from coast to 
past. World travellers will find that 
he union of Hilton and Statler Hotels 
ff Will bring accessibility to over twenty- 
‘We hotels of international renown— 
ftom the Waldof-Astoria in New York 
the hotels in Boston, Washington, 
hicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
leading cities. The amalgama- 
tion also makes it possible to offer 
Hilton guests a choice of hotels in 


4 


' 


many cities as well as reciprocal reser- 
vation services and credit facilities. 
The quality of service, the friendly 
hospitality, the good food and accom- 
modations which you will find at 

Hilton and Statler Hotels are not 

confined to our country alone. Hilton 
international operations, already es- 
tablished in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Madrid, will soon be extended to 
Istanbul, Cairo, London, Havana, 
Mexico City, Acapulco, and Rome. 
Although the primary purpose of 
these international hotels is to better 
serve travellers around the globe, it 
is hoped that their operation by 
American interests will prove to be 
of great international significance in 
fostering good-will and brotherly un- 
derstanding among the peoples of 
every nation. 

Hilton and Statler have joined 
forces and are happy to be one family 
of American hotels—ready to serve 
you and eager to please you... at 
home and abroad. 


Oowut. Mf Yl 


PRESIDENT, HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 


HOTELS AROUND THE WORLD: In New York, N. Y.: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, 


Roosevelt, The New Yorker * In Chicago, Tl. : The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer House * In 


ington, D. C.: The Mayflower * In St. Louis, 


o.: The Jefferson * In Dayton, Ohio: The 


on Biltmore ¢ In Columbus, Ohio: The Deshler Hilton * In Los Angeles, California: The 
n House * In San Bernardino, California: Arrowhead Springs * In Fort Worth and El Paso, 
us: The Hilton Hotel * In Albuquerque, New Mexico: The Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, 
ico: The Palacio Hilton * In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Madrid, Spain: 

The Castellana Hilton * Jn Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton (opening 1955) 
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STATLER Euclid Ave. at E. 12th 


with Radio. Three Restaurants. 


NEW YORK STATLER At Pennsylvania Station. 
2200 Rooms with Radio, TV. Five Restaurants 





DETROIT STATLER Grand Circus Park at Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1000 Rooms, Radio. Six Restaurants. 
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Reems WASHINGTON STATLER 17th St., N. W. Completely air- BOSTON STATLER and Office Bidg- On Park Sq, 
Baers conditioned. 850 Rooms with TV, Radio. Five Restaurants. 


1800 Rooms with Radio and TV. Six Restaurants. 








Gust What The “Doctor Ordered 
>4<A-F> ENGINEERED CONVEYING SYSTEM 











TO COOL JARS of baby cream and ob- 
tain a smooth top as the jars travel to 
the capping machine, Johnson & Johnson 
requested Alvey-Ferguson to engineer a 
special 7-lane Chain Conveying System 
with stainless steel top plates. 

The perfect synchronization of the en- 
tire A-F installation helps assure an end- 
less stream of a perfect product. 

Your plant, too, can cut costs with an 
efficient flow of materials and products. 
It will pay you to check with A-F Engi- 


SMOOTHS PRODUCTION FOR “J & J” 


neers — first in the field of products- 
handling and package-handling since 1901. 
Why be satisfied with less? 


Write, without obligation, today. 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


Engineered CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


14 Disney Street, CINCINNATI. 9, OHIO 
West Coast Plant: 760 N. Georgia St., Azusa, Cal. 














“Great System—Gets everybody in by ten o'clock” 


Keep the coffee-break in your control 


You could control the “coffee-break” this 
way—but fortunately, there’s a much better 
method available. 

Rudd-Melikian, Inc. can provide complete con- 
trol of the “‘coffee-break”’ at no cost to manage- 
ment. R-M dispensers—completely automatic 
—serve delicious, hot Kwik-Kafé coffee, cold 
Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Minute Maid orange 
juice or soft drinks. “Coffee-break” time is 
reduced to a minimum and workers remain in 
their own work area. Service is supplied by your 
local factory-trained R-M distributor. 


‘DB. RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators of an Industry 


52 


Remember—you don’t have complete control 
unless you have Kwik-Kafé. Clip the coupon— 
write us today! 


Ct ee ee ee ee > 














| Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 

| Phila. 22, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: | 

! (] Please show me how to control the 

| “coffee-break” with R-M dispensers. 

| Booklet BD12 

| (] Please send me full details about securing | 

a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. 

| Name. Firm 

| Street I 

Hl City Zone___State | 


us een en de in. enne come cam eum gun same od 





Rico and Venezuela. Hawaii and 
Canada have long had club accounts. 

¢ Competition—Some banks have sav- 
ings features of their own similar to 
Christmas Club. (Even though the 
right to exclusive use of the name 
“Christmas Club” has expired, most 
banks with their own system give it a 
different name.) 

The Bank of America bought Christ- 
mas Club’s materials for a number of 
years, finally set up its own printing 
plant in San Francisco, and today has 
some 400,000 accounts in its own club. 
Most of its material bears a strong re- 
semblance to Christmas Club’s, and the 
system works pretty much the same 
way. The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. in New York is another large 
bank with its own account, called 
Christmas Fund. Like B of A, it used 
Christmas Club previously, found it 
could save some money by printing its 
own material 

Chase National Bank of the City of 

New York had its own club for a while, 
finally discontinued the idea altogether 
when it ran out of space for handling 
the accounts and found that holders of 
large commercial accounts didn’t like 
being kept waiting by a depositor with 
50¢ for a club account. 
e Speed—The problems Chase  en- 
countered are constantly recurring 
thorns in the corporate flesh of Christ- 
mas Club, and a lot of effort has been 
directed to making club deposits as 
quick a process as possible. Today, the 
club figures you can deposit your pay- 
ment, get your receipt in 30 seconds. 

In fact, it was this matter of speeding 
up deposits that first gave rise to the 
Christmas Club idea. Herbert F. Rawil 
was in a small-town Pennsylvania bank 
one day when he saw a cashier giving 
customers coupons as receipts. The 


cashier explained that this facilitated 
savings—all the customer did was tum 
in the coupons at the end of the year 
and he got a check for the amount he 


had deposited. Rawll bought the rights 
to the system right there. 

¢ Gripes—Many small banks are less 
happy about Christmas Club than are 
the depositors, however. One small 
bank, the Putnam Trust Co. in Green- 
wich, Conn., regards Christmas Club 
as a “loss leader’’—depositors like it and 
the bank can’t drop it. 

Last year, Putnam Trust spent 
around $600 for promotional and book- 
keeping material, and had $300,000 in 
Christmas Club accounts. The cost of 
the material, plus the necessity for hav- 
ing a clerk on club aceounts part-time, 
practically eliminate any profit. “This 
is short-term money,” adds Putnam 
Trust Treas. D. W. Whipple, “and 
we're lucky if we get 1% on it. Just 
when we get enough really to do some- 
thing with, it’s time to distribute it back 
to the depositors.” 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CoLeagused on Temata amie... 


These sketches show a Revere Extruded Shape in 
Copper, and the electrical part made from it. The 
part, called a “fishtail”, is a terminal block on a high- 
frequency transformer, used in induction heating 
apparatus. Such equipment produces a high frequency 
field of sufficient power to heat or even melt metals 
placed within it. (It is often the case that the coil 
through which the oscillating currents flow is made 
of Revere Copper Tube.) Applications of this 
method of heating are numer- 


think that an extruded shape would be of doubtful 
economy. However, analysis indicated that appre- 
ciable savings were possible, even though the bar cost 
10 cents less per pound. Eventually, these figures 
came out: using the extruded shape, total cost on 
the same number of fishtails was $25,700. That meant 
a saving of $9,300, or 26.6%. 

Extruded shapes sometimes can indeed work mira- 
cles. The shape shown is relatively simple. However, 
quite complex shapes are pos- 





ous. For example, vacuum tubes 
are heated by induction to drive 
air and gases from the metal 
parts while the vacuum is being 
established. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to cast metal in a vac- 
uum; induction heating makes 
this possible. The speed, econ- 
omy and uniformity of the 
method also make it highly at- 
tractive for such tasks as heat- 
treating and hardening, brazing, 
soldering, and heating prior to 





forging, upsetting, or other hot working. This is a 
| fast-growing modern method, and the manufacture 


of the equipment for it is an industry in itself. 
Because it is a part of the electrical industry, 
it uses a lot of copper. And it has found that Copper 
Extruded Shapes by Revere contribute to both speed 
and economy. The fishtail illustrated formerly was 
machined from-solid copper bar. On a typical run, 
the total manufacturing cost for a certain number of 
pieces was $35,000. Because of the considerable 
amount of transverse milling required, you might 








sible, some so complex that they 
could not be produced by any 
other method, giving considera- 
tion to weight, strength, and 
cost. Another advantage of the 
shape is reduction of scrap. In 
some cases, a finished part is 
produced merely by cutting 
pieces off a shape, when scrap 
almost disappears. The limita- 
tion on the extrusion process is 
this: all design details must be 
parallel to the axis of extrusion. 
But don’t let that scare you. The fishtail was finished 
by a number of operations at angles to the axis, and 
the shape still saved a lot of money. 

Revere would be glad to go into details with you 
on the application of extruded shapes in copper and 
copper-base alloys, and aluminum alloys. Perhaps 
we can help you find ways to new economies. And 
if you use none of those metals, we suggest that you 
consult the people from whom you buy your mate- 
rials. Take them into your confidence and add their 
knowledge to yours. It should pay you to do so. 








REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE “‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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MEASURES 





TRANSWRAP 


gives you completely 
automatic packaging 


chandising. Made from\ transparent/wrapping 
material, the package givég shoppeig a tempting 
pre-sale look at your produ 
effectively puts across your sales message. And 
the package is hermetically sealed—keeps the 
contents factory-fresh. 

Packaging with a Transwrap machine is a re- 
markably simple and economical operation. 
That’s because Transwrap is a one-unit, com- 
pletely-automatic packaging plant. It accurately 
measures your product by volume, weight or 
count...forms a pillow-type or fin-seal package 
from material in roll form...then fills and seals 
it. You can make the package as large as 912” 
x 14” or as small as 94” x 142”. Uses Cellophane, 
Pliofilm, Vinyl, Saran, Polyethylene, foil or heat- 
seal coated papers, and registers the printed de- 
sign. Can automatically imprint a sales message 
in several colors. One operator can supervise up 
to three Transwrap machines. 


ojorful printing 






Write for complete information 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 











King-size municipal offerings in the 
ofing: $214-million Oklahoma Tum. 
pike bonds, probably next week; $315- 
million New York State Power Av 
thority bonds, before the yearend; 
$390-million Illinois Turnpike bonds, 
$50-million more in New York Thu 
way bonds, and two hefty Texas toll 
road issues in early 1955. 

® 
Horse track taxes furnished New York 
State with $59.1-million—a _ record 
amount—of revenues this year. Some 
$57-million came from the state’s bite 
on local pari-mutuel betting, another 
$1.8-million came from its levy on track 
admissions, and $296,000 was donated 
by bettors who failed to cash winning 
pari-mutuel tickets. 

= 
A century of dividends: That’s the rec- 
ord Scovill Mfg. Co. will chalk up 
Jan. 1 when it pays a just-declared 50¢ 
dividend on its common stock. No 
other industrial company listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange can make 
that boast, and only four others of 
any type companies listed on that board 
have longer consecutive dividend tree- 
ords. 

« 
$1.2-billion of plants—215 _projects— 
were completed by the chemical in- 
dustry in the year ended Nov. 1, ac 
cording to the Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn. Another $1.5-billion of plants 
are now under construction or “def- 
nitely planned.” 

£ 
Savings bonds are still selling fast. Oc- 
tober sales of Series E and H bonds 
add up to $369-million, highest Octo- 
ber figure chalked up in nine years. 
Redemptions during the month were 
$44-million below sales. January-Octo- 
ber sales totaled over $4-billion, some 
$359-million above redemptions. 

* 
Capital expenditures of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. were $4.1-million in 
the first nine 1954 months, vs. $32- 
million in the same 1953 period. 

e 
Branching out: Matson Navigation Co. 
stockholders have approved a change in 
the company’s charter to let it operate 
in fields other than shipping and hotels. 
Matson’s first expansion step may m- 
volve organizing a subsidiary to under 
write group life insurance. 

* 
General Tire & Rubber Co.’s earnings 
in the fiscal year just ending will be 
some $900,000 below 1953’s $6.3-mil 
lion. Pres. William O’Neil says 1953's 
edge came from the sale then by Gen 
eral Tire:of a 45% stock interest m 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Re-run a problem to check your answer? 









ona 
MARCHANT! 


You have immediate visible proof you're right . . . with 
MARCHANT?S special Keyboard Check Dials, in addition to 
Upper and Middle, Dials. ALL of your entries — and your 
answer — appear instantly. With all dials reading right your 
answer must be right. 


2+ With this built-in accuracy insurance, anyone can operate 
a MARCHANT rapidly and accurately, after only brief in- 
struction. And regular operators deliver fast figurework that 
you can always depend on to be right. 


2+ Ask your local MARCHANT MAN to show you how much 
this MARCHANT accuracy insurance can mean to you. You'll 
discover that for simple, accurate, time-saving operation... 















These are Marchant’s 


automatic 


Keyboard Check Dials 


AN EXAMPLE OF MARCHANT’S 
COMPLETE DIAL-PROOF 
At the conclusion of a multi- 

plication problem: 
—the multiplicand is in the 
Keyboard Dials 
—the multiplier is in the 
Upper Dials 
—your answer is in the 
Middle Dials 
This three-way check makes 
re-runs unnecessary, with a 
MARCHANT... prevents errors 
...Saves you time and money. 








1 

! 

Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods . 
I Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators . 

| 

i 


Any way you figure—IT’S MARCHANT! 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon 
with your business letterhead for free... 


O 
0 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





United-Carr Fast 


PLASTIC NUT 


with a split 0) 
personality A 


ay 
It’s not only a self-tapping, self- 
locking nut... it’s an insulator, too. 
It snaps into the chassis of your TV 
set and ordinary sheet metal or 
machine screws can be driven into 
it, cutting their own threads and 
anchoring the chassis to the cabinet. 
Because the nut is plastic, it insu- 
lates the anchoring bolts from high 
voltage electricity in the chassis. 
Thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices are de- 
signed and produced by United- 
Carr for leading manufacturers of 
electronic apparatus, appliances, 
automobiles, aircraft, furniture. If 
special-purpose fasteners can help 
speed assembly, cut costs or im- 
prove product performance in your 
business, we urge you to check with 
United-Carr— FIRST IN FASTENERS. 


Consult your nearest United-Carr field 
engineer before your new designs crystal- 
lize. It is during'this all-important plan- 
ning phase that you can make best use of 
our specialized services. 


UNITED-CARR 


Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 





MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





A CHICAGO DREAM 


Proposed Subway Might Loop the Loop 


@ Old subway lines 
don’t connect with 
all railway stations 


@ Surface traffic makes 
terminal connections 


difficult 


@ New subway plan 
might speed up commuter 
traffic—help east-west 
train passengers 


@BUSINESS WEEK 


Proposed 
Subway 
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But It’s Still in the Talking Stage 


CHICAGO-This city has a sub- 
way system, but most businessmen 
agree that it is not big enough to ease 
increasing downtown surface traffic. 
Hundreds of plans have been proposed 
to make the present system much big- 
ger. 

Last week, however, members of the 
Greater North Michigan Avenue Assn. 
heard a completely new subway pro- 
posal—one that would link most of 
the downtown rail terminals in a track 
bracketing the Loop district (map). 

One of the big problems facing rail- 
road passengers traveling in and out 
of Chicago is the transfer operation be- 
tween terminals. The new subway plan 
might solve the transfer problem, and 
at the same time speed up commuter 
trafic. The plan calls for five miles of 
track and 14 stations, at a cost of about 
$124-million. 

Stations on the “dream line” would 
have outlets for existing subway stops. 
Eight trains would be used—four in 
each direction—around the bracket sys- 
tem to ease downtown surface traffic. 

So far, the plan is still in the talking 


stage, and Chicago Transit Authonily 
officials have not had a chance to make 
any camments. 


Scallop Find 
DUXBURY, MASS.—There’s gold 


in Duxbury harbor, and it is providing 
a thriving new local business for every- 
one from teen-agers to building com 
tractors. 

The gold is not the kind prospectors 
go for, but in less than two months it 
has netted townspeople more that 
$40,000. Duxbury gold is found on the 
beach where millions of scallops have 
recently washed up within easy raking 
reach. 

Permits for scallop fishing are I 
stricted to local residents who are out 
daily raking in the 4-bu. limit. Stand 
ard price for unshucked scallops 8 
about $4 a bu. Daily hauls have often 
run as high as $1,000, say city ofit 
cials. 

Francis W. Sargent, director of 
State’s marine fisheries, said the new 


_scallop beds that line Duxbury’s harbor 
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The earth is unlocked! 


And titanium is freed! 


This giant among metals is the fourth most common 
in the earth’s crust. It’s as strong as steel but about 
half the weight. It keeps this strength at temperatures 
much above those where aluminum weakens. The 
quality, however, which may prove to be most far reach- 
ing is its total resistance to corrosion from salt water. 


Titanium sheet still costs about $18 a pound. Yet 
aluminum ingot, now 22¢ a pound, once cost $1.00. 
That was an 1891 dollar! Magnesium sells for only 
27¢ a pound. It cost $5 in 1915, relatively higher 
then than titanium is now. 


Today, the difficulty of unlocking titanium from 
the earth limits its use to supersonic aircraft, rockets 
and special pieces of machinery. Yet no one can say 
at which hour one of the many scientists working on 
titanium will announce a faster, cheaper process for 
unlocking the earth. Then the hundreds of companies 
now experimenting with titanium will be joined by 
hundreds more. 


Republic Steel both melts titanium and rolls sheets. 
From this experience has come a pool of advanced 
knowledge which we gladly make available to our 
customers. You are invited to share. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 















A monthly report 
on the 


Canadian Economy 


Ie you are expansion-minded . . . and inter- 
ested in Canada . . . you will want to be on the 
mailing list for the B of M’s monthly Business 
Review—an up-to-the-minute brief of Canadian 
economic trends. Address any of 


our U. S. offices or our Head Office WY HANK 


in Montreal. 10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 









Bank or MonrTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


New York...64 Wall Street San Francisco...333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
625 Branches Across Canada «+ Resources Exceed $2,500,000,000 










In 32 years 


THOUSANDS of VIKING PUMPS 
used on Municipal Supply Company 


ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


Be assured of profitable 
pumping performance like 
the Municipal Supply Com- 
pany of South Bend, Indi- 
ana. Since 1922, Viking 
pumps have been standard 
equipment on Municipal 
Supplys’ road building 
and maintenance equip- 
ment, 

Ten different sizes and 
models have been used, 
ranging from 2/3, 3-%, 5, 
10, 18, 35, 50, 90, 200 and 
300 gallons per minute. 
Service includes pumping 
hot and cold road oils, 
emulsions, tar, cutbacks, 
etc. up to 300 G.P.M. 

Pumping heating oils to 
burners is another stand- 
ard equipped Viking job. 


Follow the example of Municipal Supply. If you are looking for 
dependable pumps for original equipment or individual applica- 
tion, check Viking today. Ask for bulletin series 55S. 


, 


THE ORIGINAL GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 








can be attributed to the increasing 
warmth of northern waters. 

Most of the scallops are sold to a 
local dealer whe sends them to New 
Bedford where they are shucked and 
shipped to Canada and other parts of 
the U.S. 


Underground Storage 
PITTSBURGH-With $5-million 


worth of face-lifting, an abandoned 
limestone mine near here will become 
an underground warehouse for the Air 
Force—complete with cafeteria, motor 
pool, auto maintenance and carpenter 
shops. 

The $5-million price tag is just a 
fraction of what a conventional ware- 
house would cost the government. Up- 
keep will be cheap since there will be 
no walls or leaking roof to repair and 
no windows to clean. 

The Air Force wants the natural 
storehouse to hide a large quantity of 
machine tools that it must keep for 
possible emergencies. 

Local engineers, who did most of the 
surveying, have plans for dehumidifica- 
tion and drainage. The-Air Force said 
that only half of the 4-million sq. ft. 
of available storage space will be used 
for the warehouse. 

Outside construction will include a 
mile-long railroad spur, a bridge over 
a highway, and access roads. The plant 
will be selfsupporting with a_ boiler 
plant, sewage-disposal system, dehu 
midifier, electrical sub-station, water 
supply system, utility lines, and loading 
docks. 


Door-to-Door Trouble 
TOLEDO-—When Ned Skeldon, 


the city’s vice-mayor, proposed that the 
City Council have more power to clamp 
down on itinerant merchants, he felt 
he was doing local businessmen a favor. 
But the favor backfired. 

Last week, City Council received a 
strong protest against the Skeldon ordi- 
nance from H. J. Bligh, Chicago presi- 
dent of the Direct Selling Legion, 
which represents more than 80,000 


door-to-door salesmen. There are at 
least 200 members of the legion living 
in Toledo 

Skeldon aimed his ordinance at the 
itinerant seller who sets up a display 
room in a hotel, takes orders, and de 


livers the goods by mail. He also 
wanted to hit the out-of-town merchant 
who temporarily sets up shop to ut 
load distress merchandise. 

The Direct Selling Legion said such 
an ordinance would discriminate against 
legitimate door-to-door salesmen, and 
anyway could not be enforced against 
companies doing interstate commerce. 

Because of the legion’s protest and 
similar complaints from local business 
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> felt @ The office building at Bayer Division, Sterling Drug Company, Trenton, N. J. was originally 
favor. built with steel sash in its window areas. The maintenance crew periodically had to clean and 
paint the sash. And in winter, heat loss was high, resulting in excessive heating costs. 


ed 4 Then Bayer Aspirin modernized the windows with functional PC Glass Blocks. Since these 
ordi- blocks filter and diffuse daylight, venetian blinds, shades or louvres are rarely needed — reducing 
wu an important cost factor. As a matter of fact, Bayer figured that PC Glass Blocks cost less than 
06 any other construction in terms of first cost, maintenance, and reduced heating bills. Not only did 
),00 Bayer cut window maintenance costs 90%, but heating costs dropped 20% due to the high in- 
at ; sulating efficiency of the blocks. 

iving To sum it up Bayer says, “Our offices are-cleaner, more 
comfortable, and better looking. We are delighted with 
the finished job.” 


You can get these same results when modernizing an old 
structure or building a new one. Write for more informa- 
tion to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. G-124, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


! PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 


*T. M. Reg. Applied For 
























men, Skeldon asked for a revision of 
the ordinance, limiting it to hotel-room 
salesmen and the temporary-store mer- 
ie chant. 


VVialoia me elemacs 
, Bird News by Phone 
Og k in g fO r a ; BOSTON-The New England 


; ; Telephone Co. has a new service that’s 
material that resists for the birds 

| This week, local bird watchers can 
start calling a special number (KEn- 
more 6-4050) for a 30-second rundown 
on what is going on in the New Eng- 
land bird world. The idea was spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, and bird-watching information 
will be supplied by Mrs. Ruth P, 
Emery, editor of Records of New Eng- 

land Birds 
The service follows much the same 
lines as the Telephone Company’s time 
and weather information. Information 
in the 30-second roundup will include 
advance warnings of snow storms, an- 
nouncements of meetings and field 
trips, and notices of new birds in the 

area. 









New York Greater 
NEW YORK-There will be + 


million more people living in the New 
York Metropolitan area by 1975, ac- 
cording to figures released last week by 
Regional Plan Assn., Inc. The increase 
will bring the 22 couniy area (50-mile 
radius) population up to 19.1-million. 
The increase will not be greatly no- 
ticed in the five boroughs but in the 
17 suburban counties, where 86% of 
the 4-million will go. The 19.1-million 
seems like a lot for local planners who 
have to map future housing settlements 
but the rate of growth will actually be 
about 0.1] below the expected na 

MICARTA® simply soaks up impact. Vibration, too. And it muffles noise. Its tional population increase. 
RPA said that the shrinking rate of 
; : : population increase in the whole mid- 
to moisture and corrosion .. . and to extremes in temperature. But tough east coast area accounted for the deci 
as it is, MICARTA can be easily and accurately fabricated. How can this ing rate of population growth in New 
York. The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the movement of industry to the west 
for the complete story. 5-06577 were also cited as reasons for the pos 

sible drop in the ratio. 

The two main factors that will keep 
New York area population still way 


AN CK 
W i h 7 ’ ahead of other U.S. cities will be the 
Os Om OS SURE...1¢ Its esting ouse ): increasing super highway networks feed- 
acl ing the 1 and the big U.S. Steel 

plant at Morrisville, Pa., RPA said. 
The New York City Planning Dept. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Trafford, Pa. came out ahead of the RPA report with 


; , Micaarta Division, Attention: L. A. Pedley a breakdown of 1970-75 population 
Micaata’s Unique Properties into racial groups: The citys white 


are serving every industry in Sir: (Please check one) population will drop by 720,000 but 
applications ranging from tiny LJ Please have your representative call other groups will increase by 1,398,000. 


punched parts to massive steel | [] Please send me complete facts The city’s report also foresaw an i- 
on MICARTA 





inherent toughness gives it unusual compressive strength . . . high resistance 


amazing, feather-weight material serve and save for you? Use the coupon 









mill bearings. creasing percentage of children and 
older persons, requiring more social 
and public services—but fewer workers 


©) C7, NEES EE Oe ek RA PR a to support them. 
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For their employee benefit programs 


345 thousand companies trave chosen 


this famed hospital expense protection! 


_ BUT CROSS. 








Providing security for 46 million people, it is the 


most successful idea of its kind ever devised. Blue Cross 


has made it simple for employers to bring realistic, low-cost 


protection against hospital expenses to their employees, 


and to do it with the least administrative effort. 


LUE CROSS gave the nation its first 

workable plan for mass-protection 
against hospital expense. And today, 
when choosing rather than obtaining 
protection is the problem, Blue Cross 
is still the standard of effectiveness. 


Blue Cross is different. Unlike any 
other organization in its field, Blue 
Cross is directly affiliated with the 
American Hospital Association and is 
sponsored locally by hospitals, busi- 
nessmen and other citizens. This “part- 
nership” makes possible the unique 
Blue Cross aim: to help assure the 
hospital care people need rather than 
providing just dollars. 

Nonprofit means greater benefits. 
Like the nonprofit voluntary hospi- 
tals themselves, Blue Cross, too, is non- 
profit. This means that all money paid 
in, except for small operating costs, is 
set aside to provide hospital care bene- 
fits. Last year, Blue Cross paid for bene- 








- fits totaling 665 million dollars; a sig- 


nificant demonstration of meeting 
health care needs voluntarily. 


Flexible to meet management 
goals. Blue Cross is the perfect foun- 
dation for any employee benefit pro- 
gram and can be easily and simply 
integrated into any package arrange- 
ment on a local or nationwide basis. 





Holds down overhead, speeds 
service. Blue Cross handles every- 
thing with the hospital. Bills are cleared 
when the patient leaves, without claims 
and reimbursement details. 





Costly clerical work and personnel 
problems for the empleyer are avoided. 





‘ 





JUST A FEW OF THE ; 


LEADING ORGANIZATIONS 
THAT HAVE BLUE CROSS 
Cw od 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC. 


FLINT STEEL CORPORATION 
UNITED NATIONS 


WESTERN LAUNDRY PRESS 
COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY 


FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS 
COOPERATIVE 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
1 OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ol 











The employee simply presents his 
Blue Cross card at the hospital. There 
is no red-tape ...no forms to fill out. 
Blue Cross avoids any infringement 
upon the employee’s privacy; his needs 
are met without quizzes and reports. 








Important to the employee—this is 
protection he may easily arrange to 
keep when he retires or changes jobs. 


See how Blue Cross serves your 





needs better. For full facts-and-figures 


information, contact the Blue Cross 
Plan in your area ... or write Blue 
Cross Commission, Dept. BW-1, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


BLUE CROSS. 


FOR PREPAYMENT OF HOSPITAL CARE OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 


® Service mark registered by American Hospital Association 
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As one of the great carriers of merchandise freight, the C&O sponsors this 
campaign in the belief that a better understanding of the Traffic Manager’s 
job will contribute to the better and more economical movement of material. 





The man 
who found 
himself 





Here is the story as it was told to 
us by the man’s own boss: 

This man was in charge of the 
shipping room of a fairly large 
manufacturing company. He was 
capable, a hard worker —but, let’s 
say, limited in his outlook. 

One day his boss called his at- 
tention to one of the C&O Traffic 
Manager ads. He started watching 
for them. He and the boss talked 
them over together and tried to see 
how the ideas in the ads could be 
applied in their own business. 

Gradually the man got a new 
conception of his job. He joined 
the local traffic club and found out 
what others were doing. He stud- 
ied. With his growing knowledge 


came more confidence in himself. 
Recently he submitted a compre- 
hensive plan for reorganizing the 
whole traffic operation of his com- 
pany. It’s a sound plan, too — one 
that will mean big savings for the 
company and a bigger position for 
the man. 

This isn’t an unusual story. We 
have been hearing of many such 
cases. One man — active in traffic 
circles—told of fifteen companies, 
of which he had personal knowl- 
edge, that had reorganized their 
traffic departments as a result of 
reading these advertisements. 

If you haven’t read all of them, 
we will be happy to send you re- 
prints of the complete series. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway > 


TERMINAL TOWER, 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








This hydraulic forging press can 
put 50,000 tons of pressure on a 
piece of metal. It was designed 
to make aircraft parts, but that 
work doesn’t keep it nearly busy 
enough. This is a problem for 
Alcoa, its operator. 


Finding Civilian Jobs for a Giant 


The spoked wheels of the 1955 
Cadillac Eldorado are a source of pride 
for the staff of Hugh Morrison, who 
manages Aluminum Co. of America’s 
forging division plant in Cleveland. 
Each wheel is forged from a single piece 
of an aluminum alloy. It is forged on a 
15,000-ton press brought over from Ger- 
many after World War II by the De- 
fense Dept.—a machine something like 
the even larger one above. 

Spoked auto wheels in the past have 
been built of many pieces of metal, not 
one—and usually by hand. This is one 
reason for Morrison’s and his men’s 
pride in the new Cadillac wheel. An- 
other reason, perhaps more cogent, is 
that the Cadillac wheel represents a step 
toward finding civilian jobs for such big 
presses. They were designed to make 
aircraft parts, but there isn’t enough 
work in that line today to keep them 
busy. 
¢ Market—Finding jobs to keep a 
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forging press of that size busy is like 
feeding a pet dinosaur. In 1952—the 
first year of its operation—the press’s 
capacity for turning out big products 
rapid-fire was put to use for only around 
20% of the time. There isn’t enough 
demand for products that big, or 
capacities that great, in either the con- 
sumer or the industrial market. 

So the job for Alcoa’s men is to cre- 
ate a demand through products such as 
the new Cadillac wheels. This year, the 
gap between demand and capacity has 
narrowed a little, thanks to orders for 
the wheels, which represent long pro- 
duction runs. But the division’s en- 
gineers and salesmen won’t be able to 
coast for long. They are about to be 
given more capacity, in the form of 
more giant presses. This will put still 
more pressure on them to create new 
markets. 

The markets will have to be civilian 
markets, for defense orders at present— 


and in the foreseeable future—involve 
short-run operations. 
¢ Development—Forgings, metal parts 
made from plain blanks by pressing be- 
tween mold-like dies, like nearly all 
other aluminum alloy products, have 
never really fallen into a ready-made 
market. The applications have had to 
be uncovered by careful study and 
product development. The Cadillac 
forged wheel is the first in product de- 
velopment for the press plant. And 
chances are it will be the one that puts 
Alcoa’s foot in the doorway of the trans 
portation field. 

The division’s development section 
is studying products for railroads, the 
trucking industry, and the like. But the 
division keeps quiet about specific de- 
velopments, for fear of alerting the 
competition. 

In the past few years, forgings have 
accounted for about 7% of Alcoas 
annual business. But the figure might 
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Corrosion’s 










on the way out 
at American Viscose 
..-QUELCOR’ coating 
does the trick! 









A mixture of entrained sulphuric acid, 
carbon disulphide, and hydrogen suiphide 
was eating away fume ducts at the 
world’s largest rayon tire cord plant at 
Front Royal, Va. Maintenance costs 
piled up as protective coatings failed. 














The answer was found in Avisco’s 
Fredericksburg plant where heavy duty 
Quelcor coatings had stopped the ravages 
of similar corrosives for over a year. This 
is another example of the successful pro- 
tection provided by this PVC Plastisol 
throughout the cellophane, rayon and 
staple fibre industry. 






































olve co iz 
*% Hoods, ducts and blowers of General * Acid fumes have yet to corrode these * Lead-lined chemical reactor heads were 
arts Electric's Philadelphia plating plant were Quelcor-coated deBothezat exhaust fans no match for the solutions used by 
be- being destroyed by many corrosives. at American Enka's Lowland, Tenn. plant. General Chemical’s Baker & Adamson 
all Quelcor was applied with minimum loss Application to these blowers typifies the Works at Marcus Hook, Pa. Since coated 
: in production time and stopped corrosion successful use of Quelcor by many with Quelcor, the units have shown no 

ave dead. The problem of sensitivity of industries faced with corrosion. sign of corrosion. 
ade plating solutions was eliminated. 
to *Quelcor is a product of Quelcor Inc., Chester, Pa. sige ; : , . 
ind Corrosion is being wiped out in plant after plant, all over America. 
lac From Firestone research come materials that help make this possible. 
de- Quelcor, for example, based on Exon 654 Resin, is a dip-coat applica- 
al tion that forms a tough, seamless, non-porous film from 1/32” to 
ats 3/16” thick with fine abrasion and chemical resistance. 
ns Other versatile Exon polyvinyl chloride resins are the basis for a 

broad range of corrosion-resistant materials which can be lightweight 
- structural rigids, linings, or coatings. Each. has distinctive properties 
. to match your specific corrosion problem. 
he 
le- Firestone For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 
he EAs 6 6 © 6.6 

CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
va FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 22H, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
1's A Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
ht ! Nete: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product. 
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'*A salute to those who * 
made it possible" 





SAVE MONEY 
THREE WAYS 


---On 
Entrance 
Door 
Units 





--- Flush 
interior 
Doors 





»»-Flush 
Panel 
Doors 





If you compare the installed cost of 
Fenestra* Hollow Metal Door-Frame- 
Hardware Units with other hollow 
metal doors, you'll find you can save 
as much as $100 per door with 
Fenestra. 


1. They cost less to buy because of Fenes- 
tra’s highly mechanized production. 


2. They cost less to install because units 
come complete with pre-fitted frames 
and hardware. No cutting or fitting, 
etc. 


3. They cost less to maintain because they 
can’t warp, swell or splinter. And 
doors and frames come with a 
baked-on coat of prime paint. 


For complete information, write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Department BW-12, 3425 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. *x® 

Your need for lower building costs encouraged 
* us to develop a quality door unit that would 

sove initial cost and installation cost— Fenestra 


Hollow Metal Door-Frame-Hardwore Units . . . 
@ great advancement in building products. 


DOOR 

FRAME 
Fenestra HARDWARE 

UNITS 
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. . . the big presses will 
give the forging division’s 
salesmen a new pitch to 
customers . . .” 

GIANT PRESSES starts on p. 64 


jump up with the present expansion. 
The new big presses could double 
Alcoa’s volume in forging sales if 
civilian goods development and sales 
keep pace with capacity expansions. 
After aluminum forgings get into a cus- 
tomer’s order books, they are usually 
there to stay. So there are hardly any 
fluctuations in annual sales to a given 
customer. 

e Expansion—Alcoa is faced by this 
problem in market development be- 
cause of a program of the U.S. Air 
Force. The company’s giant forging 
presses, present and future, are part of 
the Air Force’s plan to set up a series 
of the giants for aircraft production. 
The presses are owned by the govern- 
ment, leased to companies that the Air 
Force designates. The companies must 
use the presses for whatever aircraft con- 
struction work the military has in mind; 
during the gaps—and they are likely to 
be long gaps—the companies can use 
the presses as they like. 

Companies besides Alcoa earmarked 
for this program are Harvey Machine 
Co., at Torrance, Calif.; and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., at Hale- 
thorpe, Md. 

The idea behind the program is 
this: Airplanes are ordinarily built by 
a bits-and-pieces method. Metal parts 
of different shapes and sizes are put to- 
gether by welding, riveting, or bonding 
by adhesives. The presses, instead, will 
hammer out one-piece wing and body 
sections in a single step. 

The Air Force has planned for 10 
presses that will either forge or extrude 
the plane sections. Right now, Alcoa 
has one new press nearly ready for test 
operation, and two other giants under 
construction. They are 8,000-ton, 
35,000-ton, and 50,000-ton models. 
(The tonnage is a measure of the 
squeeze the press puts on its die 
blocks.) 
¢ Problem—All this will make Alcoa’s 
problem of matching demand with 
capacity a tough one. The two new 35,- 
000-ton and 50,000-ton presses, for in- 
stance, will add 40% to the combined 
capacity of the other two giants and 33 
smaller presses now operating at the 
Cleveland _ plant. 

Although they are leased from the 
government, the presses must be kept 
busy by Alcoa’s forging division. In 
the military market, the two biggest 
will open up untouched applications in 
aircraft parts because of their size. They 
are designed for parts and sections that 





measure nearly 33 ft. by 26 ft., dimen- 
sions that are now impossible to get 
with present equipment. But it is up to 
the division’s development section to 
search a plane-maker’s blueprints for 
parts and sections that can be eco- 
nomically produced. Finally, the divi- 
sion’s sales force has the job of actually 
selling the new applications to the plane 
maker. 

The aircraft market, however, is 
limited in a sense. Some types of mili- 
tary planes have short runs compared 
to the output for bread-and-butter 
civilian items. A part for a jet fighter 
or bomber might have a run of only 
500 or 1,000 units. That’s hardly any 
run at all for the fast output rate of a 
big press. 

Hence, Alcoa’s men will concentrate 
on developing civilian products. The 
big presses will give the forging divi- 
sion’s salesmen a new pitch to custo- 
mers. The presses will allow bigger 
forgings, or several different forgings 
with one die. They'll allow more eco- 
nomical production. With their huge 
pressures, they'll be able to hammer 
out goods to closer tolerances than 
smaller presses. This will mean the 
goods need less final machining. 
¢ Technology—In getting bigger, better 
forgings from the giant presses, Alcoa’s 
specialists are faced with a few major 
operating problems. And they are the 
kind you must lick before you throw 
the switch for the first time. The re 
quirements for dies—the big carved-out 
blocks of metal that form the finished 
forgings—increase as the presses get 
larger. At best, the die cutters will need 
six months to carve the forging impres- 
sion into the blocks, which can weigh 
up to 200 tons and cost over $100,000. 
The cutters will also need more and 
bigger machines for doing the job. 

The time and money involved won't 
allow for any major extras. The produc- 
tion crews will have to operate without 
spare die equipment for the bigger one- 
piece forgings. So they must use metic- 
ulous care when tooling up, and putting 
the die blocks in the presses. 

The design of the forged product 
goes hand in glove with the die en- 
gineering. To start with, metal wont 
flow in the forging process, no matter 
how much pressure is used, if operating 
conditions aren’t just-right. And the 
conditions hinge on a careful balance 
between the die and forging designs. 

Depending on the designs, a 50,000- 
ton press can have a forging potential 
equivalent to 150,000 tons. Or its 
effectiveness can be cut down to one- 
tenth of that. A forging design that 
needs 4@ tons per sq. in. might be 
limited to 35 in. square in size. But 
with careful design and fabricating, an- 
other product might need only 15 tons 
per sq. in., but have dimensions that 
measure about 30 in. by 100 in. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 


THAT’S 








It takes a well placed shot to put that basketball in 
the one best spot to score. And it takes a well 
located plant to add those extra industrial advantages 
that only the Gulf-South area offers. These 
advantages, including raw materials . . . industrial 
water... skilled workers... and dependable natural 
gas, merit investigation before selecting 

your new plant location. 

Visit the Gulf South and pick that one best spot 


that meets your industrial requirements, 








UNITED GAS CORPORATION ¢ 

















UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e 





eee FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


...it’s in: the Gulf South 


RAW MATERIALS 
Diversified and abundant, ranging from agricultural 
and forest resources to the innumerable by-products of 
the petroleum industry. 


INDUSTRIAL WATER 
Adequate rainfall, together with natural and man- 
made reservoirs, assures a dependable water supply 
in hundreds of locations. 


SKILLED WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled workmen in many 
locations in the Gulf South... available to staff any 
new plant you may build. 


NATURAL GAS 
Reasonably priced natural gas for fuel or processing 
is available throughout this area served by United Gas. 
For specific information write Industrial Development 
Division, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 








UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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How to get advertising 
Space money can’t buy 





SWAB HARISN 


Can you imagine a top executive—your 
customer — hanging your latest ad in 
his office and keeping it there for a 
year? He will, and gladly, if your ad- 
vertising message is presented on a 
Shaw-Barton calendar from the Execu- 
tive Group. These striking calendars 
are top-bracket in every respect, and 
feature the finest color art in America. 


The 1956 line is being introduced now; 
it will pay you to investigate the Shaw- 
Barton Executive Group to build sales 
and prestige for your company. Ask our 
representative about quantity prices and 
territory franchise, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Short cut 
for fast 
freight 











WESTERN 
MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








Experts Sound Off on Factory Noise 


You can't make a shop as quiet as a library, they say, 
so you should be selective about what you hush. 


For the past few years, industry has 
become increasingly alarmed over the 
problem of industrial noise: How much 
noise can a worker take? How can 
hearing loss be measured? How can 
anyone determine whether that hearing 
loss was due to a man’s job, or to some- 
thing else? 

At times, industrial groups have be- 
come overwrought about the problem. 
Many employers fear that the day will 
come when they will be deluged with 
disability claims—all tracing back to 
workers’ loss of hearing that was caused 
by too much noise in the shop (BW— 
Dec.19°53,p97). 

But last month, some of that worry 
showed signs of abating. Nobody was 
ready to toss aside his concern about 
disability. But many were getting word 
from acoustics experts that indicated 
that noise would be easier to live with 
in the years ahead. 
¢ No Library Hush—No expert said 
anything about a magic way to make 
every plant as quiet as a library, but one 
did talk about a new machine that 
might some day banish most of the 
noise in a number of industrial opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Leo L. Beranek, associate direc- 
tor of the acoustics lab at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, told members 
of the Acoustical Society of America 
at a meeting in Austin, Tex., that the 
new machine—still in development— 
measures the peaks and valleys of an 
existing noise wave, then sends out 
a wave of its own that dampens the 
existing waves. 

Beranek said that such a device 
might be several years away. Mean- 
while, what does industry do about the 
noises that exist now? One problem 
has been: Where do you draw the line? 
What kinds of noises are harmful? 
¢ Little by Little-Another MIT man 
had something to say last month about 
that point. He is Prof. Walter A. 
Rosenblith, head of a special commit- 
tee of the American Standards Assn., 
which has been trying for the past 
couple of years to put some boundaries 
around the problem. The idea is to dis- 
courage industry from setting out to 
dampen every sound wave within ear- 
shot—even sounds that are too high in 
frequency to be heard by most workers. 

Rosenblith’s philosophy is that you 
can’t cure every irritation to the hear- 
ing organs. He told ASA members that 
one of the first questions industry is 
going to have to answer is: “What kind 
of protection is necessary?” If it feels 
that it must protect its workers from 


all kinds of noise—both high-frequency 
and low—its job will be impossible. 

e Narrowing the Field—The alterna- 
tive, says Rosenblith, is to find out 
first: (1) What is undesirable hearing 
loss? (2) What percentage of the peo- 
ple should be protected? (3) How 
should various kinds of noises be classi- 
fied? 

When these questions have been an- 
swered, he says, industry will be able 
to establish standards of safety, but no 
standards can be set until it is known 
how high the standards must be. Since 
early in 1952, the ASA committee has 
been working toward some answers, 
By last month, Rosenblith felt suff- 
ciently optimistic to say that within 
two or three years such a series of 
standards should be within reach. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Dow Chemical Co. will manufacture 
a new series of chemical agents, using 
facilities of the newly purchased Ver- 
senes, Inc., plant at Framingham, Mass. 
The agents, used by chemical, textile, 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers, are 
helpful in isolating and inactivating un- 
wanted elements. 

» 
First U.S. rights to a new method of 
sulfur refining have been purchased 
by Continental Sulphur & Phosphate 
Corp. of Dallas from American Sul 
phur & Refining Co. The method, 
known as solvent extraction, is said to 
produce sulfur that is 99.6% pure. 

* 
Electronic failures are predictable: Vitro 
Corp. of America is developing a 
method to predict the reliability of 
electronic equipment before it is built. 
Vitro engineers are using Navy records 
to study the connection between rates 
of failure and types of design. 

* 
AEC and Henry J. Kaiser Co. will con- 
duct a joint study to evaluate the tech- 
nical and economic phases of nuclear 
power. The study will cover past prog: 
ress in nuclear reactors, possibilities for 
future development, and a summary of 
unsolved research and development 
problems. 

as 
New facilities for du Pont’s organic 
chemicals department are now under 
construction at Deepwater Point, N. J. 
The new plant will produce chemicals 
used in the manufacture of adhesives, 
plastics, and synthetic rubber. 
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STYRON 700... 


for styling that sells ... service that satisfies! 



























































Your designers can let their imaginations roam freely 
with Styron®. This Dow polystyrene permits molding 
into an infinite number of smartly designed parts to 
| improve product appearance . . . pep up sales! It also 
allows a wide selection of bright, sparkling, built-in 


colors and brings a fine surface finish for greater eye 
appeal, buy appeal. 


But that isn’t all . . . Styron 700 improves product 
eficiency! It has a heat distortion temperature 20° F. 














Styron 700 is specified by the manufacturer 
and designer for this handsome cabinet 
which can be used for the clock radio, left, 
or the regular model, above. They chose this 
plastic because of its excellent heat distor- 
tion properties, wide range of colors, fine 
surface finish and moldability. One set of 





























dies is used for the housing of both radios. 








This DOW plastic has high resistance to heat... excellent electrical 
properties .. . produces smartly designed products at low cost 


higher than general-purpose polystyrene. And it has 
excellent electrical properties as well as very good 


dimensional stability. 


Dow makes a complete line of Styron formulations 
designed and tested for specific applications. Contact 
Dow, a pioneer in plastics, to see which of these formu- 
lations can best build the properties you desire into your 
product. Write Dow Plastics Sales Department PL 432P. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS <> 











AUTO HORSEPOWER 


How It Is Jumping... 














...And Why 

















The Whys of the Power Race 


You won’t find an auto maker who 
will admit that he is in it, but there 
is a wild and fast-paced race going on 
in the auto industry toward higher and 
higher horsepower. The chart above 
points it up clearly. 

So do the ads for the 1955 cars. 
Cadillac says proudly that its new El 
Dorado—at 270 hp.—is.“‘the most pow- 
erful production motor car ever of- 
fered.” DeSoto talks about “the fabu- 
lous Fire Flite—a brand-new 200 hp. 
series.” Oldsmobile’s new Rocket 202 
“means 202 hp. in the mightiest Rocket 
yet.” - 
You can buy a Ford with a 182 hp. 
engine. Or a Plymouth at 177 hp. or 
a Chevrolet at 162 hp. This year, it 
seems that no manufacturer dares an- 
nounce a new model without a shout 
about its tremendous power. 
¢ Definition—What is horsepower? 


The word itself goes back nearly 200 
years—to James Watt, who coined it 
to express the power capacity of his 
steam engine. Watt’s definition still 
holds today: A horsepower is equal to 
550 foot-pounds of work a second—a 
550-lb. push exerted through a foot of 
distance, say, or a 1-Ib. push exerted 
through 550 ft. in a second. 


|. How It’s Measured 


The automobile manufacturer uses 
a dynamometer to calculate the horse- 
power of his engines. The dyna- 
mometer is an electric generator. The 
auto engine is hooked to the generator, 
using the engine’s power to turn the 
generator and to produce electrical en- 
ergy. By putting a load of electrical 
resistance on the generator, the test 
crew forces the generator—and the en- 


gine—to work harder to overcome the 
load. 

This load is steadily increased to the 
point where the generator cannot keep 
going—it isn’t receiving enough power 
from the engine to overcome the load. 
At some point slightly under this point, 
the engine reaches its peak horsepower. 

The dynamometer tells how much 
load was on the generator at the point 
of breakdown. With that information, 
it is easy to find how much power the 
engine was producing at peak. The 
dynamometer shows peak power m 
watts. A mathematical conversion puts 
it into horsepower. 

e What It Means—A dynamometer rat 
ing of 200 hp., say, does not mean that 
the engine will use that much power to 
propel you down a highway. What the « 
200 hp. rating does indicate is that 
the engine was delivering 200 time 
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5$0-ft.-Ib. of work to the dynamometer 
every second. Nothing near that much 
yer will ever get back to the rear 
wheels when the car is on the road. 
at’s because there are so many horse- 
powcr eaters between the engine’s crank- 
ft and the car’s rear wheels. 
* What Good Is It?—Then what good 
sa horsepower rating? It is a good 
meral measure of a car’s work capa- 
lity. But it is not necessarily an ac- 
fate way to compare the power of 
he manufacturer’s engine with the en- 
e of another company—most com- 
gnies have their own pet ways of fig- 
fing horsepower. 
"Thus, one manufacturer will arrive at 
ting for a new engine by hooking 
to the dynamometer, disconnecting 
ich accessories as the fan and the 
juffer, then starting it up. At first, it 
ill be turning over slowly; perhaps at 
) rpm. At this point, the engine isn’t 
livering much power. 
"The test engineer keeps pushing up 
gine speed—in. 200 rpm. increments 
until the crankshaft is rotating at 
ore than 3,000 rpm. At 3,600 rpm., 
efinds that his engine develops 180 hp. 
according to the dynamometer. At 
800 rpm., it goes up to 190 hp.; at 
000 rpm., 200 hp. 
At 4,200 rpm., however, the dyna- 
hometer doesn’t show any increase. 
engine is delivering no more power 
lan it did at 4,000. If it is pushed to 
400 rpm., its delivered power might 
yen drop perhaps back to 190 hp. 
When he puts that engine into a new 
the manufacturer will probably call 
‘a 200 hp. engine, because that’s the 
bisepower it delivered to the dyna- 





















Other Tests—Another manufacturer 
l go through the same basic test, 
but he does not disconnect the fan and 
the muffler. Although his engine is 
really just as powerful, it will not show 
| up so- well on the dynamometer—the 
fn and the muffler will take some of 
the power that would otherwise have 
gone to the dynamometer. He might 
} teach peak power at 3,800 rpm. And 
his peak power might read only 190 hp. 
A third manufacturer might use an 
tatirely different set of accessories on 
the dynamometer test, come up with 
still a third horsepower rating with a 
| Near-equivalent engine. 
| This does not mean that manu- 
/facturers are cheating at the dyna- 
‘Mometer. It simply points up the fact 
that there are sufficient variations 
among manufacturers to make it difh- 
to compare different engines on a 
power basis. 


ll. Cry for More 
Nevertheless, the big jump in horse- 





ufacturers are not merely changing 


| vt over the years (chart) is real. 
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off your mind. 


onto 


443|s¢*A DAY 
WILL HELP 
HOLD DOWN YO 


actual size 
8 minute 


‘ di 
Take it easier... take the strain off ci na 


yourself and your secretary with SoundScriber ...it costs so little. 

In the office or on the road, SoundScriber offers more useful extra features 
than any other method. Lets you dictate letters, memos, reports, every- 
thing—while they’re hot... gets them off your mind onto the green disc! 
Don’t wait another high-pressure minute...try SoundScriber in your 
office and feel the instant relief... getting more done in the bargain. 








* Cost of system 
divided by 1500 
working days in 
6 years. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 

















Only SoundScriber has: 7 on te <ieng ae GO AHEAD q 
@ Lightest All-Purpose Recorder | New Haven 4, iin, ; 
al tar eth sar Please send Sample Disc and Information. " 
@ 50% Fewer Motions i 
@ Discs Play at Standard | 3 de (MRR arn as ae ma eam i 

33% rpm i Company biibasaate 
@ Disc Sizes: Dictating (30 [Add | 

min.), Mail Chute (15 min.), | 0 Also send information on SoundScriber Remote Dictation. | 


Memo (8 min.) 
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L¥ 
A Company 


isa 
Family Affair 





Sr —siSS—THE Sum OF 





Whatever else we may call it, we live in a 
business society. The customs and contribu- 
tions of business channel the action of indi- 
viduals into the main stream. 

THE COMPANY has replaced the ances- 
tral family unit . . . fallen heir to family-head 
res ne mane a 

mployees to Their Company to pro- 
vide the safety, security and etigfedtions the 
homestead—in more and greater numbers as 
our national mobility increases. 

Some may not like this trend. We do. . . 
we believe it’s good . . . another step in the 
evolution of society . . . civilization may be 
the word. 

And we know . 


. . Group Insurance is 
part of it. 


Vatiaihie 


a Viitialitii 





“Great for Group” 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company 
135 S. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





RECORD 
STORAGE 


a problem? 





®@ Low-Cost 
®@ Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


TIAKON STEEL 


TRANSFER FILES 





@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 


front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


i) Dearb 















their standards at the dynamometer to 
make their engines look more powerful 
every year. 

Since 1951, the auto industry has 
had to boost horsepower. One reason 
was strictly competitive. Chrysler 
started the race that year, when it 
came out with an engine that was 
30 hp. to 40 hp. more powerful than 
any other in the industry. 
¢ Competitive Race—At first, most men 
in Detroit scoffed at Chrysler’s move, 
called it a gimmick to gain back some 
ground that Chrysler had lost to Cadil- 
lac and Lincoln. Most automotive en- 
gineers thought that Chrysler had made 
a bad move. “Who wants all that 
horsepower?” they asked. 

But the dealers who had to sell 
against Chrysler started to squawk. They 
said that they needed more horsepower 
to keep a competitive edge. The next 
year, their engineers began to deliver 
it, and the race was on. 
¢ Power-Eating Gadgets—There is a 
second reason for today’s higher horse- 
power engines: the new accessories. 
Probably the most demanding of the lot 
is the automatic transmission. When 
people started driving without shifting, 
they complained that they weren’t able 
to accelerate so fast. The first auto- 
matic transmissions were inefficient, 
mushy in response to the throttle. It 
took extra power to overcome their 
sluggishness. 

On most new cars, the automatic 
transmission is about 95% efficient. 
When your engine sends 200 hp. into 
the transmission, you can expect to get 
190 hp. out the other end. If the car 
is to overcome that power loss, the en- 
gine’s horsepower has to be boosted to 
a little over 210. 

Air conditioning is another new ac- 
cessory that needs extra power. Some 
industry may figure that an air-condi- 
tioning system takes as much as 5% 
to 10% of an engine’s fuel supply 
during hot summer weather. 

The other accessories—power steer- 
ing, power brakes, power windows, etc. 
—take smaller amounts of power from 
the engine. But the car that is loaded 
with them has less power at the driving 
wheels. It may lose one or two horse- 
power to each when they are in opera- 
tion. 
¢ Cumulative Loss—You cannot pin 
down the power loss to any accessory, 
lhowever, because the figure varies from 
speed to speed. At starting, for ex- 
ample, the automatic transmission 
might lose 10 hp. But under way its 
power consumption drops down to just 
a couple of horsepower. The fan, on 
the other hand, needs just a couple 
of horsepower to operate at low speeds, 
while at 80 mph. it pulls as much as 
25 hp. from the engine. 

Such old power eaters as the rear 
axle and the tires still lose power too. 


The differential’s efficiency averages 
well over 90%, but its power loss in. 
creases proportionally as engine speed 
rises. At best, if 100 hp. goes into the 
differential, something like 98 hp. will 
get to the rear axle. If 98 hp. gets to 
the tires, some 96 hp. will get down 
to the road to push the car ahead. 

Add all of these small losses together, 
and you wind up with a big chunk of 
horsepower loss. With an engine that 
is rated by the manufacturer at 200 hp,, 
it’s a good bet that no more than half 
of that power will ever be used to push 
the car along. 
¢On Demand—Even 100 hp. at the 
wheels is a tremendous surge of power, 
probably more than the average driver 
would ever use. He could approach it 
if he were to shove the accelerator down 
hard from a standing start and get up 
to 50 or 60 mph. in a few seconds. But 
once the car was moving at a constant 
speed, it would take only a fraction of 
that power to keep it moving. At 40 
mph., the engine would have to pro 
duce only 35 or 40 hp.; the wheels 
would need only 20 or 25 hp. to main 
tain a constant speed. 

That’s why a 200 hp. engine can op 
erate with only a little more fuel than 
an engine with a much lower horse. 
power rating. At normal speeds, both 
do about the same amount of work. 
At a start, the 200 hp. engine will have 
to work harder, because the car it is 
pushing probably weighs a little more 
than a car with a lower-powered engine. 
But once the car is underway, weight 
doesn’t make much difference. 
¢ Fuel Economy—Also, the 200 hp. car 
will need a higher-grade gasoline than 
a car with, say, a 115 hp. engine. But 
if its owner drives it just as he drove his 
1946 model—which had a 115 hp. ew 
gine—he won’t use much more fuel per 
mile than he used in 1946. 

The catch, of course, is that he 
doesn’t drive his new car the samie way 
he drove his 1946 model. He knows 
that it is more powerful. He takes 
advantage of that power when he is 
starting or when he is passing the car 
ahead. That’s where he uses extta 
fuel. 


Ill. Producing More 


How have manufacturers added 
power? One way: They've gone over 
to the V-8 engine (BW_—Dec.19’53, 
p84), which gives more power pet 
pound than its major competitors—the 
straight-8 and the in-line-6. The V4 
can also use the new, more explosive 
gasolines without need for extensive 
redesigning 
¢ Higher Compression—Another way: 
The manufacturers have gone to higher 
compression ratios. The compression 
ratio shows how many times the vol 
ume of gas vapor and air in the engines 
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Could mica insulation be made sufficiently 


Q. 


A. NOW=ELECTRICITY CAN BE “WRAPPED” 
better, tighter, safer, lighter. 


keep thousands of volts within bounds? 


This is mica mat by General Electric—so uniform that 
even the tremendous voltages within huge turbine gen- 
erators can find no hole, no crack, no weak spot 


Composed of countless thin, uniform flakes of partially 
dehydrated>mica, bonded together with specially devel- 
oped resins, mica mat is so flexible it forms readily into 
wrapping tapes or slot sheets. 


It can be molded, bonded, laminated, treated. Use less 
of it for vital insulation and get more power per pound 
from electric motors and generators. Build more compact 
units yet sacrifice neither dependability nor protection. 


__ Now-in the scores of industries using power equipment, 
| electricity can be wrapped better, tighter, safer, lighter— 


uniform and “leak-proof” that thin layers could 


thanks to this development of General Electric chemical 
and electrical research. 


This is progress for all, through G-E Chemical Progress. 
* * * 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding, write: Chemical Division, 
General Electric Company, Section 1400-24, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

















For further information see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer 
Edition) or call your local telephone business office. 














combustion chamber is compressed be- 
fore it is ignited. 

The more the mixture is compressed, 
the more powerful the push given to 
the piston. This means more power, 
The only drawback: It takes a better 
than-average gasoline to work at the 
higher ratio. 

Here’s why: An ordinary gasoline 
with an octane rating of, say, 80—will 
explode too soon in a high-compression- 
ratio combustion chamber. An exple 
sion before the piston has pushed all the 
way up and is ready to go down again 
will make the engine knock and pound 
wastefully. 
¢ Keeping Up—Before the auto com 
panies could go to higher compression 
ratios, the petroleum industry had to 
find gasolines that would not misbe 
have. They had to develop gasolines 
that had higher octane ratings. (Oc 
tane rating simply indicates a gasoline’s 
resistance to knock. A 90-octane gaso 
line, for example, will not knock ag 
teadily as one that is rated at 80-0¢c 
tane.) 

In the past four years—since the 
horsepower race began—the auto indus- 
try and the petroleum industry have 
been in a little race of their own. The 
auto companies have gone to higher 
and higher compression ratios—from 
6-to-1 in 1946 to 84-to-1 in some of the 
’55 models. To match this, the pe- 
troleum companies have had to produce 
better and better gasolines—from 80- 
octane in 1946 to 95-octane today. 

e The Ceiling—Where will it stop? 
By 1960, the auto industry is likely to 
reach its limit—at least with present- 
day engine designs. By that time, com- 
pression ratios will approach 12-to-1; 
octane ratings will get up to 98 or 99. 

The petroleum companies will be 
able to go still higher—by adding tetra- 
ethyl lead. (Some companies use it 
now, to get octane ratings in the mid- 
dle 90’s.) But the combustion chamber 
with a compression ratio of 12-to-l or 
above seems to throw out a whole new 
set of problems. At present, at least, 
it seems that a diminishing retum 
begins to set in at around 11-to-1. Fuel 
economy starts to fall off about there. 
Power doesn’t increase so significantly 
when the ratio is boosted from 11-to-l 
to 12-to-1. 

But that jump from today’s compres- 
sion ratio—84-to-l—to the 11-to-l or 
12-to-1 ratio of 1960, and a comparable 
jump in octane rating—from today’s 
95 to 1960’s 98 or 99—will send horse- 
power still higher. It is likely that some 
of those 1960 cars will be rated by 
the manufacturers at something above 
300 hp. 

Many safety groups have been 
alarmed at the race toward higher and 
higher horsepowers. “This fad,” they 
say, “is putting a lethal weapon into 
the hands of the irresponsible driver. 
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A plight before Christmas 















(and how Nickel put the plight to flight) 


Not so long ago, the average man who 
wanted to give his wife gold jewelry 
for Christmas found himself in a sad 
predicament. 


He couldn’t afford it. Only a com- 
paratively few people could in those 
days. 


So jewelry manufacturers decided to 
tty to lower the cost of gold jewelry... 
while keeping its quality high . . . by 
fusing an overlay of gold to a less ex- 
pensive base metal. 


But which base metal? 
Experiments were started . . . but one 
after another, each base metal tried 


proved to be unsatisfactory in one way 
or another. 


One metal corroded — left disagree- 
able green stains on skin. 


Another suffered from a lack of 
strength. 


Still another was too hard to work. 


A 
NCO 


67 Wall Street 


Then they tried nickel. There was 
the answer! Corrosion- resistance, 
strength, rigidity and ease of working, 
all in one metal. Today nickel is ac- 
cepted by manufacturers as the best 
all-around foundation metal for quality 
jewelry. 


In fact, bonding gold and other 
precious metals to a nickel base is so 
successful that it has opened up new 
possibilities for all sorts of industrial 
uses where the ageless qualities of a 
precious metal are wanted at a practi- 
cal price. 


If you have a problem in which cor- 
rosion, high or low temperatures, 
stresses or fatigue resistance are trou- 
blesome factors, let’s talk it over. 


Two minds are always better than 
one, and we may be able to help you 
find out how well nickel or a nickel 
alloy may solve a troublesome problem 
for you. 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 





Because nickel is extremely malleable, it 
enables manufacturers to use their delicate 
dies and tools to best advantage . . . permit- 
ting them to develop even the most in- 
tricate designs. 


| 


Eyeglass frames used to be a problem for 
manufacturers and users. They used to 
snap and break too easily. 

With nickel as a base for Karat Gold, the 
frames received the extra strength they re- 
quired to successfully withstand the con- 
stant handling. 








Jewelry parts, such as watch bands, for 
example, keep their original beauty and 
prevent skin discoloration . . . thanks to 
the strength and corrosion resistance that 
nickel supplies. 





OVERLAY OF KARAT GOLD 





co 


REINFORCING BASE 
OF NICKEL 











Today’s gifts of quality gold-filled jewelry 
become tomorrow’s heirlooms. And nickel 
plays an important part. As the base metal, 
nickel is bonded with an actual overlay of 
strictly controlled Karat Gold and rolled 
under pressure to make the Gold Filled 
used in today’s quality jewelry. 








Paper fibers and tiny rubber particles will 
not combine when merely suspended in 
water. One theory explains that ions, or 
electrically charged atoms from the water, 
collect in double layers on both rubber and 
paper. These layers act like protective en- 
velopes that keep the two materials apart. 


In a large mixing tank, new proce} 
precise control of ions permit 

ticles to form an even coat on pape 
producing impregnated paper produ 
a multitude of new industrial applia 





It’s easy to remove the double layers iif 
both materials . . . by adding an ele¢ 
lyte, such as salt, to the water. But® 
rubber still will not deposit on the p 
fibers. Instead, the rubber particles cl 
together in stringy masses that ese. 
workers were quick to nickname “rhubal 








al applic 











How a new method of “ion control” 


is opening up amazing 


industrial uses for paper 


for years it was believed that a material made of 
rubber-coated paper fibers would have almost un- 
limited possibilities—as a base for artificial leathers, 
as a filtering medium, for use in low-cost gaskets, 
and in many other industrial applications. 

To make such a material, and make it inexpen- 
sively, Armstrong research workers felt that the in- 
dividual fibers had to be coated with large amounts 
of rubber while they were suspended in a liquid 

. in the watery pulp stage of paper manufac- 
ture. But they also knew that suspended paper 
fibers and rubber normally wouldn’t combine uni- 


 formly in the right proportions. 


The reason for this situation was well known. In 


{ fact, the 19th Century writings of a German physi- 


cist named Helmholtz describe the phenomenon 
that occurs when particles of any material are sus- 
pended in water. Double layers of tiny electric 
charges — called ions — form protective envelopes 


i around the particles and keep them apart. 


A few years ago, a group of Armstrong research 
chemists set out to make practical use of the Helm- 
holtz Double Layers. After working through a 
year-long maze of experiments, they hit upon a 


process which precisely controlled the layers of 
ions. With it, rubber could be made to coat paper 
fibers evenly and thoroughly and in amounts as 
large as 100 per cent of the fiber weight. 

Most important, this new process was adaptable 
to mass production with virtually no sacrifice of 
laboratory accuracy. Completely uniform com- 
positions could be made combining rubber and 
fiber in almost any useful proportion. Saturated 
papers with wider and more interesting industrial 
applications thus became possible. 


A low-cost gasket material of unusual dependability is one of 
the many applications of the new Armstrong process. This 
material, called Accopac®, also contains finely ground cork. 
It is resilient, dimensionally stable, and impervious to most 
common fluids, even at bolting pressures as low as 800 
pounds per square inch. Accopac al- 
ready is widely used in automotive 
equipment, aircraft devices, appli- 
ances, and many other consumer and 
industrial products. 

For more information about Acco- 
pac, write for the 24-page manual, 
“Armstrong’s Gasket Materials.” It’s 
free to industrial users. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Industrial Division, 

212 Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 









ARMSTRONGS 
GASKET MATERIALS 
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(Aymstrong INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


- »- USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 




















adhesives . . . cork composition . . . cork-and-rubber . . . felt papers . . . friction materials 



























— Wt remove the charges from the paper 
t But & only, the double layers of ions on the 
1 the pa particles keep the rubber particles 
icles clue to each other. But these lay- 
<'e 0 keep the rubber from sticking to the 
“abate except in a random, haphazard 
» This obviously is not the answer. 













The trick, then, is to remove the double 
layers from the fibers only, while those on 
the rubber are merely made thinner. This 
is managed so the layers on the rubber par- 
ticles remain thick enough to keep the rub- 
ber from bunching, but not thick enough to 
keep it from coating the fibers uniformly. 


A practical and precise method of ion con- 
trol is what Armstrong research chemists de- 
veloped. Commercial applications include 
new and far better saturated papers for arti- 
ficial leathers, gasket materials, oil filter 
cartridges, notebook covers, shoe insoles, 
and many other important industrial uses. 
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FINE AS 
DRIVEN SNOW 








RAYMOND Multiwall Shipping Sacks are 
made with the strength and other pro- 
tective properties required by a very 
wide range of industrial products; made 
to keep the contents in and foreign ele- 
ments out; to deliver each commodity 
clean and safe to destination. 

Call in a Raymond man for a construc- 
tive analysis of all your package needs. 
He knows that businesses are different 
and he is fully qualified to advise the 
type of Raymond Shipping Sack adapted 
to your special needs. He may even 
Suggest a means of cutting your con- 
tainer costs. 


Naturally we prize the continued good 
will of a customer far more highly than 
a one-time order. We think you know 
what we mean. THE RAYMOND BAG 
COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio. Phone 
2-5461. 





Computer Pictures 


A new IBM device—the Cathode 
Ray Tube Output Recorder—can trans- 
late computer machine answers into 
graphs, drawings, or even words (pic- 
ture, above). Answers on the Type-740 
recorder, designed for use with IBM’s 
701 and 704 data processing machines 
are projected on a cathode ray screen. 
¢ Problems—Computers have always 
posed two difficult problems for op- 
erators: (1) The operator has to know 
how to set up a problem in such a way 
that the computer can handle it; (2) he 
must know how to interpret the ma- 
chine’s answers, which are often coded 
notations. Engineers usually have to 
wait for a computer technician to trans- 
late the machine’s answers, and have 
no way of checking design or theory 
errors in the making. 

Now, using a principle similar to 
television, IBM’s new unit allows’ en- 
gineers to see a projection of a problem 
while the computer is working it. 
¢ Screen Picture—The recorder projects 
computer information on two tubes— 
a 2l-in. tube, which shows an image 
that lasts about 20 sec., and a 7-in. tube, 
which gives an image lasting only a 
fraction of a second. The smaller tube 
follows every twist and turn of the 
computer’s process. A_ high-speed 
35mm. camera records pictures pro- 
jected on the smaller screen for future 
study. 

The kind of picture projected on the 
recorder’s cathode ray screen depends 
on the kind of problem submitted to 
the computer. A design engineer might 
watch the evolution of a certain cam 
shape; an air-traffic controller might see 
the solution to his problem as a series 
of patterns or formulas. 
¢ Source: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 





Roll Out the Message 


Four-color pictures and advertising 
copy to go with them unwind from thi 
natural-looking roll of “film.” Artis 
designer S. Van Zandt Schreiber be 
lieves that curiosity will make mos 
people open the roll instead of casual 
throwing it away. Some, he hopes, wil 
be so intrigued that they will keep i 
show it to others. The rolls, 1 in. i 
diameter and about 33 in. long, wil 
sell in quantity for about 13¢ each. 
e Source: Rol-A-Pix Co., 415 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








































NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 












A fume and odor control process tha 
uses highly adsorbent activated carbor 
has been developed by Chemur" 
Process Corp., 55 West 42 Street, Nev 
York 36, N. Y. The purifying um: 
cleaned automatically, need only rezu 
lar ventilation systems to force waste 
through the filters. 


5 
Tough rubber hose: B. I’. Goodrich says 
its Amorite often lasts much lonze 


than steel, can easily carry iron chunks, 
metal shavings, sand, or gravel, andj 
should be useful in mining and other 
industries. 
* 

A circular saw becomes a jig saw i 
three minutes with an attachment from 
Versa Tool Mfg. Co., Lake Ave. at 
4th Street, Racine, Wis. The unit can 
handle thicknesses up to 44 in. and can 
cut a circle of 24 in. diameter. Versa 
savs the converter fits any circle saw,e 
costs $11.95. 


& 
Half ounce magnet with 10 Ib. pull: 
a magnetic door latch by Heppner 
Sales Co., Round Lake, IIl., 49¢. 
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World’s foremost 
maker of carbons, 
ribbons, duplicators 
and supplies 


EXTRA! 


Old Town 


coRs 


OWN 





ad 
NOW YOU CAN RENT THE WORLD'S FOREMOST. 
DUPLICATING “SYSTEM FROM y a0 A MONTH 





Now you can RENT 
one, a dozen or more 
OLD TOWN Spirit 
Duplicators... 

install a complete, 
modern Duplicating 
System in your office 
with no capital 
investment. And even 
before you rent, you can 
have a 10-Day Free 
Trial... to prove how 
an OLD TOWN 
Duplicating System 
reduces and expedites 
paper work — 

saves you 

time and money, 


Make all the copies 
you need, of 
everything you 
write, type, or draw, 
in 1 to 6 colors. 


Trade in your old 
machine... your 
outmoded “smudge pot” 
is still worth money 
when you trade it 

in on the new 
precision-engineered 
OLD TOWN 
Duplicator. 


Get all the facts on this 
history-making offer — 
mail the coupon Now! 


Old Town Corporation, Dept.BW-12,345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY. 
Please send me complete information Company NaMe ..........cueecsescosesssscrsessnssrnsssnsernecenecnnessnecsnes 


on the OLD TOWN Duplicator, includ- 
ing 10-day free trial, rental and trade-in, ‘tention 








Present duplicator: 


(0 You may arrange a FREE Trial 


Address 








City 


Zone........ NE cicssssis 





OUTSTANDING IN SERVICE 
AND LOW PRICE 


Series ‘Vv Load Lifter’ croes 


You get by far the most crane value when you select from 
the line of Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ All-Electric Cranes. 
Although built for average industrial service, they have 
performance - proved features made famous wherever 
“Shaw-Box” Heavy-Duty Cranes are installed. 











Despite their superior quality and dependability, Series ““D”’ 
‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are priced surprisingly low. In manu- 
facturing them, “Shaw-Box” applies modern standardiza- 
tion and mass production techniques — takes full advantage 
of more than 66 years of experience in building load-hand- 
ling equipment exclusively. That is why you have the 
assurance of reliable performance, low maintenance and 
high economy. That is why you can select your Series “‘D” 
‘Load Lifter’ Crane from a catalog. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are made in 1 to 20 ton 
capacities — floor and cage-controlled models. All have 
rigid three-girder bridge construction. All gearing operates 
in oil in sealed housings. Motor and drive shaft are per- 
manently aligned. The bridge and trolley wheel axles rotate. 
All bearings are ball or roller bearings. Three basic types 
and three trolley styles available. Write for full details 
about today’s greatest crane values. Ask for Catalog 221. 


—_——y otal ieee aaa 
® 20 bua ae ee Doce ee 






MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 








Safest Seat... 


. In gn auto may not 
be where you think. A pioneer 
Cornell study of auto injuries 
turns up new facts. 












The timid auto riders who autp 
matically grab the door handle forg 
possible jump when danger of a crah 
looms ahead on the road—and thoge 
who share a phobia about the “suicide 
seat” in an auto—may have to change 
their views. On the basis of first reports 
from-an interstate cooperative program 
directed by Cornell University Medical 
College, it looks as if many common 
notions about the causes of injury m 
auto accidents may have to be revised, 
e Pioneering—The Cornell project is 
the first real attempt to find out what 
actually causes injuries and fatalities im 
road accidents. 

There are mountains of reports on 
what causes the accidents themselves— 
faulty brakes, slick roads, human care 
lessness, fatigue, intoxication, and $0 
on. There are plenty of statistics, and 
dramatic news stories, too. The Na 
tional Safety Council reports that last 
year 38,300 persons were killed in auto 
accidents and 1,350,000 injured. 

But as to what causes the injuries 
and fatalities, there has been very little 
besides guesses. Obviously, it’s a mat- 
ter of importance to auto designers; if 
they could prevent injuries by energy- 
absorbing padding at key spots, recess 
ing knobs, changing door locks, that 
would be simple. But just as obviously, 
they can’t make such changes by guess- 
work. The casualties also have a mean- 
ing for industry in absent men and lost 
production 
e First Results—Those are two reasons 
why the first published reports of the 
Cornell study, which are being circu- 
lated this week, carry so much weight. 
They are based primarily on specially 
collected and controlled data in In- 
diana, North Carolina, and Maryland 
(BW-Sep.12’53,p87). 

John O. Moore, associate director of 
the Cornell program, is careful to em- 
phasize that the project has barely 
started, that much more data will have 
to be gathered. But what is already 
available is upsetting some widely 
shared impressions. 

e The biggest reported cause of 
injuries (17.4%) was being thrown 
completely out of the car; it about 
doubled the risk of significant myury- 
This runs contrary to the usual notion 
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HOLDTITE® 


line of wonder-working pressure-sensitive tapes 


that is doing so many jobs, saving so many steps, cutting so many production 
costs. These amazing tapes have taken such a hold that it’s a wonder how industry 
ever got along without them. Today U. S. Holdtite tapes are just about indispen- 
sable: their uses are many and varied. Some Holdtite tapes are strong enough to 
support the weight of a man... some protect the cutting edges of tools . . . some 
seal and make airtight and waterproof chemical drums or any container exposed 
to the weather. U. S. Holdtite is truly the quality tape line—and rightly named, 
because a Holdtite tape never works loose by itself: it must be removed. Be sure 
to order the real wonder-worker in tape, U. S. Holdtite. Available without delay 
from your distributor. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it. 
“U.S.” Production builds it. 
U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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behind every 


SUNDSTRAND 


installation, a cost 
cutting “Engineered 
Production”’ analysis 






Look at these interesting figures: The twenty-three year old- machine 
shown in background cost $2,560.00, had 7% horsepower and produced 22 
stub shafts per hour. The modern machine cost $15,515.00, has 40 horse- 
power and produces 185 pieces per hour of a very similar part. The new 
machine represents 6 times the price, approximately 6 times the horsepower 
but produces over 8 times as many pieces per hour. Some manufacturers are 
still using machines 23 years old. Is it wise? 


Today’s profit protectors are 
machines embodying modern 
methods of processing. In mil- 
ling and turning operations 
Sundstrand engineers will be 
glad to help you determine the most profitable method and machine for 
your plant. There is no obligation for this “Engineered Production” Service. 
This new folder explains Sundstrand “Engine- 
ered Production” and what youcan ex 


its application to your m 
Write today. Asi 


Additional Data 









SUNDSTRAND 





—almost everyone has heard of an a 
cident where one passenger 
“thrown clear” while another 
“crushed” inside. 

¢ The “suicide seat’’ stories dony 
seem to hold up. The findings to dat 
do not show much greater frequeng 
of injuries in the right or center fron 
seat than in the driver’s. There’s good 
news for back seat drivers, though- 
rear seats seem to be three times safer 
than front seats. Early analyses shoy 
the main causes of injuries inside the 
car to be: instrument panel, 13%. 
windshield frame and glass, 11%; steey. 
ing components, 11%; door com. 
ponents, 10%. 

¢ Though test crashes in other te. 
searches have usually been head-on ¢ol- 
lisions, the Cornell researchers found 
these account actually for less than half 
the accidents. 
¢ Getting the Facts—The actual num. 
ber of accidents on which these results 
are based is relatively small, but the 
samples appear to be valid since they 
check out well with other factors, — 

The Cornell study is sponsored by 
the Commission on Accidental Trauma 
of the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board; it is supported by funds from 
the Surgeon General of the Dept. of 
the Army. Cornell has set up data col- 
lection programs in several states in 
cooperation with state police, public 
health agencies, and local doctors. 

Virginia and Connecticut have now 
joined in, with more states to follow. 
¢ What Can Be Done—Detroit car de- 
signers get a pat on the back in the 
early returns. “We've noticed in a 
number of accidents,” says Moore, 
“that the occupants are not always get- 
ting hurt in proportion to the severity 
of the crash. That indicates we are al 
ready building pretty good safety m 
some cars. We believe many factors 
causing injury can be corrected without 
radical change.” 

Moore cites an accident he invyesti- 
gated in eastern Maryland this year. A 
young man _ disappointed in love 
stepped on the gas and rammed an 
embankment head-on at better than 70 
mph. He came out with a broken nose, 
some broken facial bones. 

The Cornell group is clearly in favor 
of auto safety belts. Moore says belts 
will not only prevent being thrown out 
of the car but also will tend to reduce 
the severity of injuries inside. 

The question of loss to industty 
from auto injuries to workers doesnt 
come directly into the Corell study. 
It’s pointed up, though, by some Navy 
figures. In 1952, Navy battle casualties 
and motor vehicle accidents were 
most equal in number. But more than 
half the battle casualties retumed 10 
duty in 24 hours, while the average 
nonfatal auto accident victim had ft 
stay in the hospital for 46 days. 


iy 
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A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 




































ies don} 
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ter front 
re’S good ff, ee © 99 : 
hou alfects pension plans 
Nes safer 
eS show 
side the 
l, 13% 
Jo; steer. 
oT COm- 
ONE OF THE HUNDREDS of New England Mutual agents Can an employer get a current tax deduction on 
other te- Sevag a rg is eeu Hat money put into an executive’s deferred benefit? 
; obinson, 0 aterbury, Vonnecticut. is community 8 ‘ : : . a 
— respect for his 19-year experience in life insurance was ‘Yes, if his —s 7” payable sree Sroup He gs ss 
han half indicated by his recent election as a director of an im- surance, a pension, profit-s ae, or stoc oe 
portant local trust company. This is the sort of man that plans. But in other cases, no deduction is allowed until 
Yo —Snggam Mutual sends to help you solve your the benefit is paid.” 
€ results F , 
but the Are there changes in the qualification of pension or 
ice they profit-sharing plans? 
Ors. ‘Although the qualification requirements remain the same, 
ored by the tax treatment of participants receiving annuity or life 
bese insurance proceeds has been substantially improved.”’ 
ds from 
Dept. of How does the new law affect the use of life insurance 
lata col- to provide $5000 tax-free benefits for employee’s 
rates in beneficiaries? 
public “Tt allows more flexibility for both the employer and the 
OTS. beneficiaries. First, the employer can actually profit when 
ve now business is good, because the tax deduction available upon 
follow. turning over the proceeds to employee’s beneficiaries, may 
bers © exceed his net premium cost. Second — now he needn’t be 
a : contractually obligated to transfer the proceeds. And 
Moore, third — payments can now be made directly to the bene- 
ays get- ficiaries under the instalment options of a life insurance 
severity company. The liberal options of a New England Mutual 
- are al- life insurance policy make this particularly advantageous.” 


Are there other advantages which I should know 
about? 










“Yes. Many of the highlights of the new law are discussed 


investi- 

year. A in our ‘New Tax Law’ booklet. Meanwhile, talk with 
Jove your attorney, and call in a New England Mutual man 
red an for advice on the life insurance aspects.”’ 
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m NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUAL 


Life Insurence Company of Boston 
TEER COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1838 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES y 


FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT Mae i 


sec pecaey inet the aa pla g Hy ~<a agin aaa Soa eta tea eon Law 


Valuable Book Free — “New Tax Law and |“ 
Your Estate.’’ Easy-to-read booklet compares the 

old law with the new. Suggests steps you should take. | 

Send coupon. We'll mail your free copy immediately. | +. 
No obligation. {SL 









— New Eneianp Mutuat — P.O. Box 333-B3, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 


American 
Woolen 


Robbins 
Mills 


THE LEADERS: Joseph B. Ely of American Woolen (left); Robert L. Hufhines, Jr., of 
Robbins and Textron; Royal Little of Textron. 


84 


Textron 


American 
Woolen 


This week it seemed fairly certain 
that, after months of legal and financial 
wrangling, there would emerge earl 
next year a new corporation—Textron 
American, Inc.—that would rank fourth 
or fifth in the textile industry. You can 
see the reason for.it in the sagging lines 
in the chart. 

Stockholders were getting in the mail 
details of a three-way merger to allow 
Textron, Inc. to absorb American 
Woolen Co., and Robbins Mills, Inc., 
under one big canopy. 

Financially, the plan works this wav. 
Robbins Mills shareholders would get 
one share of Textron common for each 
share they hold; Robbins preferred 
holders would get two shares of $1.25 
Textron convertible preferred plus 4 
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Pennsylvania R. R. saves $33,000 a 
year by burning coal the modern way 


The Lafayette Street Power Plant of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Fort Wayne, Indiana, heats a passenger 
"station, office buildings and repair shops. In addition, 
it also supplies steam for power, processing and car 
heating. To increase the efficiency of this coal-fired 
plant, the railroad replaced its old boilers with modern 
steam generating equipment, regulated by automatic 
combustion controls. At the same time, they modern- 
ized the ash removal system. 
Today the cost of steam generation has been lowered 
from 77c to 59c per 1,000 pounds and combustion 
efficiency raised 25% higher than before. Overall heat- 
ing costs have been cut $33,000 yearly. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a 
new one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel 
costs—find out how coal, burned the modern way, 
Compares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer 


or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 
save you thousands of dollars every year. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar. 
Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut your 
labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 
Between America's vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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a CMP 
cost cutting report 
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CMP COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
(NON-SCALLOPING QUALITY) 
eliminated earing and an 
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» & Suggestion from 
representative gained pt and 
established Several meetings with 
production and engineering to con- 
a the. CMP proposal. Several 
runs were made with the non- 
earring CMP Specification steel 
developed Specifically for this 
job. It workea wonders. The 
oO trimming operation was eliminated 
completely and a Precision quality 
for uniformity was established. 
A close, dependable assembly of 
components was made Possible 
eliminating the “re-work* line 
entirely. Rejects were reduced t 
an absolute minimum. Perhaps yo . 
could improve your product and ae 
oO duction, too, with CMP “specific 
Specs" cold rolled Strip steel — 
we will be glad to work with you. 

















CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York © Cleveland © Detroit © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Lovis © Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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warrant to purchase Textron common 
at $25 for 10 years in lieu of back 
dividends. The stock is now selling 
around $11. 

American Woolen common. share- 
holders would receive two shares of 
Textron common for each of their 
present shares. The $4 prior preference 
holders would get $100 face value of 
15-year 5% debentures. The 7% pre- 
ferred holders would receive $115 face 
value of the same debentures. Textron 
shareholders would keep their present 
stock. 

Before the plan is effective, two- 
thirds of each class of stockholders of 
all three companies will have to approve 
it, probably at meetings early next year. 
All three boards have given their nod. 
¢ What It Means—A first glance at the 
chart on page 91 indicates that this 
merger of the three companies in the 
highly competitive textile industry looks 
less than promising. What seems to be 
happening is the addition of three 
minuses (on the basis of 1953 figures) 
in an attempt to come out with a plus. 

Arithmetically that won’t work. But 
a little deeper look into the arrangement 
gives you another answer. 

If you accept the reasoning of the 
men who engineered the merger—Royal 
Little, chairman of Textron, Joseph B. 
Ely, president of American Woolen, 
and Robert L. Huffines Jr., operating 
head of Robbins and Textron (picture, 
page 91)—then the merger does make 
sense. 

Here’s what the three companies 
have to offer in the deal: 

e American Woolen, struggling for 
survival in the face of demands by 
some that it liquidate (BW —Jan.23’54, 
pl60), has a healthy cash position of 
about $26-million, according to Huf- 
fines. That alone is enough to make it 
inviting as a part of the package. Its 
mills, all of them old, have been con- 
solidated, and the best equipment re- 
tained. Almost half of its plant, how- 
ever, has been closed and is being sold. 
Besides its cash and remaining mills, it 
still retains some of its textile savvy 
for high-style woolen and _ worsted 
fabrics. 

¢ Robbins Mills has modern facili- 
ties—Huffines claims they are as good as 
any in the business—for producing syn- 
thetic fabrics and wool blends. This 
line of goods neatly supplements Amer- 
ican’s all-woolen and worsted opera- 
tions. One of American’s major defi- 
ciencies was that it had practically no 
synthetic or synthetic-wool blend pro- 
duction or knowhow. 

e Textron also has modern facili- 
ties, and under Huffines has accumu- 
lated top-flight textile executives. Per- 
haps more important, Textron has 
branched into nonfabric lines—vibra- 
tion engineering devices, airborne radar 
antennas, and furniture and auto up- 





holstery batting—to give the compay 
a diversity to offset its textile losses, — 
e¢ Well-Rounded—When you put gj 
these together you get what Huffing 
insists will be a vigorous organization 
with a well-rounded line of goods, one 
trimmed down to meet the longeg 
postwar slump the industry has expe 
rienced. 

“We'll have a capital base of mor 

than $100-million,” Huffines says. “Qn 
that we figure we can have sales of 
$250-million.” Still to be decided js 
how much of that $250-million will be 
textile sales and how much nontextile, 
Right now, almost half of Textron’s 
income is from nonfabric sales. Even 
so, the combination will make Textron 
American one of the biggest textile 
entities—alongside Burlington Milk, 
Deering Milliken, J. P. Stevens, United 
Merchants & Manufacturers. 
e Already Working—Actually, the up. 
ion of the three companies has already 
taken place to a great extent, through 
creation this fall of Amerotron, Inc. 
That outfit will probably become a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, encompassing 
all Textron American’s textile opera 
tions and leaving nontextiles as a sepa 
rate division or divisions. 

Amerotron is a sales, merchandising, 
purchasing, and central management 
organization for the three companies. 
It handles all this from Robbins Mills 
headquarters in New York, with Hut 
fines as top man. The companies split 
most of their mills into three geo 
graphical districts for management pur- 







poses. 

In effect, the merger will make this ve 
arrangement a corporate reality. ‘ 
e Ironed Out—It is Textron that ap “ 





parently comes out on top in influence. 
American Woolen’s Ely, a former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and Textron’s 
Little are both strong-willed individual, 
but the negotiations—handled through 
three Wall Street banking houses—seem 
to have ironed out any personality dif- 
ferences 

There is still a chance, of course, that 
some fuss may be kicked up by minority 
stockholder groups who have held the 
fate of American’ Woolen in abeyance 
for months. ; 

If the plan does get approval, it 
means Robbins is virtually lost in the 
merger. About all that will remain 1s 
its trademark on some fabrics. Its man- 
agement and family ownership left the 
Robbins scene several months ago (BW 
—May22’54,p190) 
¢ Key Man—Royal Little of Textron 
appears to have been the key man m 
all these moves. Widely known as 4 
shrewd financial opportunist, he started 
buying American Woolen stock when 
that company first proposed merger 
with Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted 
Corp. (BW—Mar.27’54,p50). He helped 
block that deal, wound up with about 
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uo GAIR 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. ¢ 155 EAST 44TH STREET © NEW YORK 17 





What makes a 
carton better? 





one of the features of Gair’s Coordinated Packaging Service 


Let’s say — just for the moment — that care- 
ful planning has assured you of a carton that’s 
not only going to contain your product — but 
also help sell it. 

You're now confronted with the man-sized 
problem of producing your carton—a job, 
believe us, that calls for skilled craftsmen and 
modern machinery. 

You'll find them at Gair — in the die-making 
shown above, in our cutting and creasing opera- 
tion and in the high-speed automatic machinery 
that folds and glues the paperboard blanks. 


Some of these folding and gluing machines 
turn as many as 75,000 blanks an hour into fold- 
ing cartons. Others glue cellophane windows on 
cake or cookie cartons, for example. All Gair 
production operations are held to precise toler- 
ances so there is no variation between cartons to 
jam your mechanical packaging machinery. 

Add production to our choice of materials, 
structural design, graphic design and its faithful 
reproduction, expert help on mechanical packag- 
ing —and you'll see how Gair’s Coordinated 
Packaging Service can meet your needs. 

FC.4.11 
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Keyboard beauty for “Music’s Most Glorious Voice” 


since 1936, thanks to PLASKON® Urea 


Until 1936, when the Hammond Organ 
Company started using PLASKON 
Urea, it had been searching for a mate- 
rial that would make “ivory” organ keys 
extremely durable and attractive to 
the eye. Keys and other parts, molded 
of PLASKON Urea have a rich, glowing 
lustre, and are highly resistant to 
scratching, chipping and abrasion. 
Hammond has built a great deal 
ore than glorious tone into its instru- 
ments. It has built prestige and sales- 
appeal so great that it is the recognized 
leader of its field. And PLASKON Urea 


helps to create the eye-appeal that 
aids sales. 

In hundreds of other products too, 
where surface beauty, durability and 
easy fabrication are essential require- 
ments, PLASKON Products have 
proved time and again to be the ideal 
choice. And when it comes to color— 
PLASKON Urea beats them all! Over 
12,000 shades are available to satisfy 
the most exacting demands. 

If you are looking for answers to 
your plastics problems, or are in the 
market for new materials, take advan- 


tage of the Plaskon Man’s wide 
experience! Write or call him to- 
day. His job is helping you! 





‘or further information on PLASKON Plastics and Resins, ed- —————) 
dress BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Phone HAnover 2-7300 
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50% of American Woolen Co’s com- 
mon through the trading of Textron 
stock. 

Shortly afterward, he bought a block 
af Robbins Mills stock, representing 
about 42% of its outstanding shares, 
from J. P. Stevens for cash and two- 
year notes. Huffines, installed as _presi- 
dent, made sweeping management 
changes. 

This put Little into a strategic posi- 
tion to weld the three companies to- 
gether. If the plan works out, it will 
ive Little the kind of textile empire 
hes tried to make out of Textron 


ever since the end of the war, but. 


never quite succeeded in achieving, 
with the company showing deficits in 
1952 and 1953 and just breaking even 
this year. 

eAt the Wheel—It will be Little’s 


man, Huffines, who will run_ this 
amalgamation. He is a textile man 
through and through. Before he came 
to Textron, he had been with Burling- 
ton Mills since 1941, ending up there 
as president of its sales subsidiary in 
New York and an executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the parent com- 
pany. He became president of Textron 
in 1952. 

The other day in his New York office 
at 1407 Broadway, he summed up the 
merger this way: 

“This is a natural. American Woolen 
has the cash and can’t use it effectively; 
Robbins has the plants; Textron has 
the plants and the management. To- 
gether, the three will make up a com- 
plete textile line, year around, with a 
lot more streamlined organization at 
the top.” 


GE Rejiggers at the Top 


Distribution group created, to include four old units. 
The new coordination at the top will affect mainly non- 


consumer goods 


Top-level changes in its executive or- 

ization were announced this week 

General Electric Co., the first major 

nges at that level since Ralph J. 
Cordiner altered GE’s management 
setup in 1951 (BW—Apr.19’52,p118) 
when he became president. 

The changes were in both personnel 
and the groupings of the big elec- 
trical manufacturers’ operating activi- 
ties. Here’s the way GE now shapes 
up at the top: 

eA new group, called Distribu- 
tion, is established. It is made up of 
the Apparatus Sales Div., the General 
Electric Supply Co. (GE’s general dis- 
tribution divisions), the International 
General Electric Co., and the General 
Electric Credit Corp. Henry V. Erben, 
formerly executive vice-president of the 
Apparatus Group, which included the 
Apparatus Sales Div., takes over this 
new top sales grouping. 

e Canadian General Electric Co. 
becomes a part of the Apparatus Group, 
now headed by executive vice-president 
Robert Paxton. The X-ray department 
comes under the Apparatus Group. 

¢ The Industrial Products & Lamp 
Group, gets a new executive vice-presi- 
dent, John W. Belanger, promoted from 
vice-president of Defense Products. 

¢ Defense work takes on a new 

p title—-Atomic Energy and Defense 

ucts. It will be headed by Cramer 
W. LaPierre, formerly vice-president 
of the Aircraft Gas Turbine Div. (BW 
—May15’54,p130). 

* The Affiliated & Foreign Com- 

les group, under the direction of 

p D. Reed, chairman of the 
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board, is discontinued in the new setup. 

¢ Distribution—The most significant 
change in this rearrangement of GE 
headquarters is creation of the Distri- 
bution Group. 

What it does, in effect, is pull to- 
gether under a single executive vice- 
president the activities of the major 
company-operated distribution channels 
of GE. Each of the four units of the 
new group handles products that are 
manufactured by various departments 
and divisions of the company. 

General Electric Supply Co., for in- 
stance, acts as a captive GE distributor 
for practically all divisions of the com- 
pany—from heavy industrial products 
through small, plug-in appliances. Un- 
der the new setup, these activities will 
be coordinated at the top. 

Marketing and sales organizations of 
individual product departments or divi- 
sions won’t be affected. For instance, 
the Major Appliance Div. in Louisville, 
Ky., with five product departments will 
continue to be responsible for its own 
sales and marketing. 
¢ Nonconsumer—Establishment of the 
Distribution Group chiefly will affect 
the nonconsumer line of GE prod- 
ucts. 

But with the inclusion of both Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Co. and the Gen- 
eral Electric Credit Corp. the central 
Distribution Group will be in .close 
touch with consumer lines. GE Credit 
buys from dealers and distributors in- 
stallment paper covering household ap- 
pliances. 

Cordiner, in making this week’s an- 
nouncement, calls the step a significant 


one in his decentralization and integra- 
tion process begun in 1951. 

Actually, the move setting up a 
Distribution Group gives GE its first 
major group, under Cordiner’s scheme 
of management of the sort that 
organization specialists call functional. 
In other words, the job of the Distri- 
bution Group apparently is limited to 
sales and marketing, and does not take 
over any other such functions as man- 
ufacturing or purchasing. 
¢ Product Line—GE’s organization 
changes since 1951 have pretty much 
followed the product-line type of setup 
in which each product division and, 
under it, each product department has 
the full management job—from produc- 
tion right through sales. 

The new arrangement is a half step 
toward a type of organization in which 
a vice-president in charge of sales is 
responsible for all sales of a company’s 
products. 

In the heavy equipment field, GE 
sells a turbine. But along with its in- 
stallation go many allied products that 
might be made by other divisions. Ac- 
cording to GE, it makes sense to inte- 
grate the selling job for all these prod- 
ucts at the top, where the market is 
essentially the same. 

Generally, the company’s organiza- 
tion still follows the attempt by 
Cordiner and his organization planners, 
under Harold F. Smiddy, to break GE 
into semi-autonomous operating divi- 
sions and departments. Profit-and-loss 
responsibility this way is pushed as far 
down the line as natural product group- 
ings allow. 

The new top-side alignment doesn’t 
basically alter this policy but indicates 
the continuous changes GE is willing 
to make to meet new conditions. 
e¢ Other Moves—GE’s announcement 
comes on the heels of a number of 
events recently that have pointed up the 
company’s current reexamination of its 
distribution policies. 

Last week, for instance, the company 
announced it was discontinuing list 
prices on most of its major appli- 
ances (BW —Nov.27’54,p25). | Earlier, 
the company reported the creation of 
a Consumer Goods Distribution Study 
Group, a two-year project aimed at 
studying ways of keeping GE’s produc- 
tion and marketing in tune with cus- 
tomer requirements (BW—Oct.2’54, 
p68). 

In this week’s statement, Cordiner 
emphasized that the new Distribution 
Group doesn’t affect relations between 
independent distributors and the oper- 
ating departments of the company. 

All the top personnel changes GE is 
making are internal. Alongside Erben, 
Paxton, and Belanger as an executive 
vice-president is Roy W. Johnson, who 
keeps charge of appliances and elec- 
tronics. 
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When storms knock out 
electric power... 
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¢ an ONAN 
ergency Electric Plant 
supplies all the electricity you need! 


Prevents losses from frozen plumbing, food spoilage. 
Protects your family from dangers and hardships. 


When storms interrupt electric 
power you have no heat, refrigera- 
tion, lights or even water if you 
have your own well. Radio, sump 
ump, water heater and other 
ectrical equipment cannot op- 
erate. 


You can avoid losses, dangers 
and hardships by installing an 
Onan Emergency Electric Plant in 
your garage or basement. Very 
little space is required; installation 
is simple and inexpensive. When 

wer outages occur, the Onan 

lant supplies regular 115-volt 
A.C. electricity for as long as the 
emergency exists. Automatic con- 
trols start the yaat when power is 
interrupted and stop it when power 
is restored to protect your home 
even when you’re away! 

Onan Emergency Electric Plants 
are built in capacities to fit the 
needs of any home or business . . . 
1,000 to 50,000 watts. 


If you will let us know 
your requirements we will 
recommend the size and 
type plant you need. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8334 University Avenue S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





MODEL SCW 5,000 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 





MODEL 305CK 3,500 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 













as low as 


384" 


(1,000 watt model) 


Gnan 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


























The Popular BA 


Survey explodes idea 
that liberal arts men have less 
chance of a job than the tech. 
nical grad. 


Business does hire and does value 
the liberal arts graduate—even though it 
doesn’t pay him so much at first. Once 
he gets a start, more often than not he 
comes up the ladder faster than his 
technically trained classmate. 

These points were developed last 
week by the College English Assn, 
which has been studying the charges- 
often heard in colleges these days—that 
specialization and materialism are driy- 
ing liberal arts off the campus. They 
should help calm the fears of a lot of 
colleges—and perhaps of a lot of fathers 
who have wondered if a liberal arts de- 
gree meant anything any more. 

At a CEA-industry symposium at 
Lehigh University, many of these fears 
were relegated to the bogeyman class. 
Taking a five-ccompany sample—includ- 
ing two oil companies, a major bank, a 
manufacturer, and a large utility system 
—the symposium demonstrated that: 


e Each of the five sample em 
ployers hires liberal arts graduates—in 
quantity. 


e Four of the five recruit liberal 

arts grads to almost the same degree 
that industrial recruiters pursue the 
slide-rule and test-tube crowd. 
e Sales Talk—CEA’s chore, it was made 
plain at Lehigh, lies more in convincing 
a student that he won’t necessarily 
starve if he isn’t an engineer or a tech- 
nician, than in persuading businessmen 
to take a chance on nontechnical degree 
holders. 

One participant at the meeting, 
M. P. Reed of New York’s Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., gave the liberal arts 
proponents an impressive package to 
sell. Speaking of his bank’s experience, 
he said: ““Trainees classify generally into 
two broad groups—arts men and busi- 
ness-degree men. The arts men get off 
to a slower start, due to less familiarity 
with business practice. They show 
greater adaptability after an introduc- 
tory period of several months, however. 
. . . Two-thirds of our college recruits 
are liberal arts men... .” 

John P. Tolbert, of Socony-Vacuum 
Co., says that his company generally 
splits about 50-50 between nontechnr- 
cal and technical graduates, in its al- 
nual recruiting of about 100 men. 
Competition for the nontechnical or 
top arts men, he said, is as strong 4 
for technicians. : 

This trend was emphasized by G. N. 
P. Leetch, of Penn State, who guessed 
that over the next four years there may 
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R/ RY HOSE Raybestos-Manhattan makes the 





MANHATTAN 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


world’s largest and strongest suction hose 
for conveying sand, water, oil, and sludge 
materials faster and more efficiently . . . 
at lower cost. R/M hose constructions 
range from %4” paint spray hose to huge 
dredging hose big enough for a man to 
crawl through. Whatever your hose 
requirements — for handling air, water, 
steam, chemicals, gases and fluids of any 
kind — R/M hose will do your job better 





RUBBER 


inl 


DIVISION—PASSAIC, 





. because it’s designed and engineered 
to last longer for each specific use. If 
you have a hose problem, Manhattan 
has the solution . . . over sixty years 
research and engineering experience 
assure you “More Use per Dollar” from 
every length you buy. You'll find the 
same is true of R/M conveyor belts, 
V-belts, flat transmission belts and other 
rubber products for your industry. 
Consult an R/M representative. 








JERSEY 


INC. 


NEW 
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Flot Belts 





V-Belts 


Conveyor Belts 
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Roll Covering 
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Tank Lining 





Abrasive Wheels 





Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber * Fan Belts * Radiator Hose * Brake Linings * Brake Blocks * Clutch Facings 


Asbestos Textiles * Packings * Engineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * Bowling Balls 


RM-414 























OLD WAY—2 PARTS 


Combining the functions of two 
parts or more into a single cold- 
_ headed piece is a routine operation 
at Townsend. It’s an operation that 
will help you simplify design, speed 
assembly and reduce inventory 
problems. This results in improved 
products and lower unit costs. 
The bolt and sleeve above were 
assembled by hand and used to 
fasten a pulley in a household auto- 
matic clothes dryer. It was difficult 
to obtain a tight connection with 
the two pieces, which often resulted 
in excess vibration. Complaints 
' and maintenance calls were numer- 
}, ous. The parts came from two sup- 
pliers which doubled the detail of 
purchasing and inventory control. 
All of these problems were 
quickly solved by Townsend. The 
Technical Sales Department de- 
signed the single cold-headed part 


TOWNSEND WAY—1 PART 


















How One Townsend Part 
Does The Work Of Two 


shown above which does the work 
of the two pieces. Assembly is 
speeded, purchasing and inventory 
control simplified. The biggest ad- 
vantage, of course, is the tight, per- 
manent connection achieved with 
the Townsend part, which elimi- 
nates a headache for manufacturer 
and dealer alike. 

This is just one typical example 
of how the Townsend method of 
producing cold-formed parts and 
fasteners improves products and 
reduces unit costs for manufactur- 
ers in the appliance industry and 
other industries as well. 

To learn quickly how Townsend, 
as ““The Fastening Authority,” will 
work with you to reduce assembly 
costs, ask to have an engineer call. 
For additional information, use the 
coupon below or write for illus- 
trated bulletin. 








)WNSEND COMPANY Name 

les Department ic ge SN 
! »w Brighton, Pa. Company _ 
rase send “Special Cold- Street 

rmed Fasteners and —— 

rail Parts” Bulletin TL-89. City 





in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., G 


wnsend 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


} COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1816 








que, Ontario 





Title 


Zone _ State 
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. . . more than a few on 
the campus regard business 
as a necessary evil . . .” 


LIBERAL ARTS starts on p. 92 


even be a shortage of nontechnical 
grads. 

e Danger—One note of warning, how- 
ever, was sounded by Robert N. Hil 
kert, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank. Hilkert feels that 
some booby traps await those who press 
too avidly for a return to the purest of 
the liberal arts curricula. He pointed 
out that several polls of college men 
who had been working for short periods 
showed a uniform response that more 
English in college would have been 
helpful. But, he added, CEA should 
ascertain whether this sentiment refers 
to courses in “working English,” or to 
those that promote a fuller enjoyment 
of, say, Tristram Shandy. 

Hilkert’s remark points directly to 

one of CEA’s main problems: intellec- 
tual snobbery. More than a few on the 
campus regard business as a necessary 
evil—and a fate worse than death for 
the arts graduate who shows any apti- 
tude for history, philosophy, or mathe- 
matics. 
e Pioneer—CEA itself is suspect in 
some ivory towers. It was organized in 
1939 by some English teachers who felt 
that the parent body—the Modem 
Language Assn.—was getting too “other 
worldly,” maintaining less touch with 
life than it might. 

CEA really began to draw fire a 
couple of years back when some of its 
members began to grapple actively with 
the problems of establishing communi- 
cation with the business world. 

One of the men most active in this 
aspect of CEA’s program is Dr. Max- 
well H. Goldberg, executive secretary 
and director of the CEA Institute, 
through which CEA’s approach to the 
business community is made. Goldberg, 
a professor of English at the University 
of Massachusetts, knocks himself out 
arranging symposiums and conferences, 
where businessmen and liberal arts edu- 
cators get together. 

The first conference was held in 

June, 1953, at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Admitted or not, the under- 
lying motivation was industrial em- 
ployment of liberal arts graduates m 
sufficient numbers to insure that, over 
the years, there would continue to be 
arts graduates. 
e More Coming—The symposium at 
Lehigh was a new departure. It brought 
together 29 educators and 24 business 
and association executives for a short, 
intensive, fact-finding session. There 
doubtless will be more like it, but 
aimed at other problems. 
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GE Spurs Employees 
To Give to Colleges 


General Electric Co. has announced 
that in 1955 it will match, dollar for 
dollar, any gift—up to $1,000—an em- 
ployee makes to his alma mater. The 
company’s half of the donation will 
come from the GE Educational & 
Charitable Fund, which is administered 
by Philip D. Reed, GE board chairman. 

Reed estimates that GE employs 
23,000 college graduates from 540 insti- 
tions. 

The purpose of the plan is to en- 
courage individual gifts. Reed points 
out that any college graduate took more 
value from his school than he invested 
in it as a student. That is, the cost ot 
a college education is not more than 
half covered by the tuition paid. He 
feels that both the graduate and his 
company get the benefits of this educa- 
tion and should join in the support of 
the school concerned. 
¢Money-Loser—GE is not the first 
company to recognize that a college 
loses money on tuition. In 1953, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. started a 
scholarship program (eventually +400 
scholarships) aimed at helping to solve 
the problem (BW—Mar.21’53,p147). 

Each Carbide scholarship covers the 
complete cost of tuition, books, and 
fees for a full four-year course. In addi- 
tion, the participating colleges receive 
an annual grant-in-aid of $600 for each 
scholarship. The student’s faculty ad- 
viser gets $100 of this; the rest goes 
to the college. 





MANA SEMENT BRIEFS 





The average company is spending 
$69.34 per employee to provide indus- 
trial relations staff services, an Ameri- 
can Management Assn. survey shows. 
In 1953, the cost was $61.26, and in 
1952 it was only $48.59. Much of the 
increase is attributable to greater pay- 
out for health and safety. 
. 

The Texas Co. has revamped its fi- 
nancial group. Robert Fisher, formerly 
treasurer, has been elected financial 
vice-president; Stanley T. Crossland be- 
comes vice-president and treasurer; and 
Robert G. Rankin will be director of 
the budget—a new title. The com- 

y's reason for the changes: Adequate 
etary controls are of growing im- 
portance (BW —Nov.6’54,p78). 


. 
Waterman Pen Co., Ltd., of Canada, 
has gy control of Waterman Pen 

4» Inc. (BW-—Sep.18’54,p122) by 
purchasing 51% of the common stock 
of the U.S. company. 
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New luff Tite * Fastener Prevents Leaks — 
Protects Surface—Absorbs Shock—Stops Squeaks 


Tuff-Tite is a new multi-purpose 
fastener with a one-piece metal 
head and assembled neoprene 
washer that gives you quick, se- 
cure, economical, leakproof fas- 
tening of metals and plastics. 

Use of Townsend’s Tuff-Tite 
makes possible watertight fasten- 
ing of galvanized steel, protected 
metal, stainless steel, aluminum, 
plastic and other roofing and sid- 
ing materials at substantial sav- 
ings over conventional fasteners. 

Leaks between the head of the 
screw and the metal washer are 
impossible because they are made 
as one piece. When this fastener 
is tightened, the pre-assembled 
neoprene washer is trapped and 
controlled by an undercut in the 
washer head. The neoprene is 
forced into the hole and around 
the threads to form a watertight 
and airtight seal. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners provide sur- 


face protection in assembly of ap- 


*Trademark 


Townsend 


COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1816 


pliances and similar products. 
The neoprene washer provides a 
cushion that permits tight seating 
without cracking or chipping por- 
celain enamel and other fine fin- 
ishes. 

Where vibration noise is a prob- 
lem in automobiles, railroad pas- 
senger cars and machinery, the 
cast neoprene washer on Tuff- 
Tite fasteners acts as a shock ab- 
sorber—eliminates squeaks and 
chatter. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners are avail- 
able as self-tapping screws, thread 
cutting screws, drive screws, ma- 
chine screws, stove bolts, wood 
screws, nails and special products. 
They are made of carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel, aluminum, 
copper and other metals in a va- 
riety of head styles. 

To learn more about how Tuff- 
Tite can increase your fastening 
efficiency—improve your prod- 
ucts, use the coupon below or 
write. 











Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G que, Ontario 
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TOWNSEND COMPANY Name. Title. 

Sales Department 

New Brighton, Pa. Comp 

Please send to me without Street 

obligation “Tuff-Tite” 

Bulletin TL-97. City Zone poate 











Skidmore, Owings & Merrill designed the build 
in these pictures. A prime example of their a 
is the Pan-American Life Insurance building bel 
with its deep-set aluminum mullions. Bigger jg 















are under way: Ford’s new Dearborn office, § é 
Chicago Development Plan, the U.S. Air Academ a 
in Colorado Springs. But these are a showcase of | b 
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of United Biscuit Co. at Melrose Park, Ill., has 
FACTORY wide windows contrasting with ribbed metal panels 
framed in steel. It extends a quarter-mile back from this end. 


$2-Billio 











at Oak Ridge, Tenn., illustrates airiness achieved 
SCHOOL through use of glass and thin metal members. Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill designed the whole town at Oak Ridge. 
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HOSPIT AL of the Veterans Administration at Brooklyn shows 


crisp lines of SOM’s imnterlocking-slab design. 
Hospitals are a big—and challenging—part of SOM’s business. 
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NERS These are the top men behind SOM’s “design by conference”—the 10 general partners of the firm. Left to right, 
IG top row, are Nathaniel A. Owings, William S. Brown, J. Walter Severinghaus, Louis Skidmore, Gordon Bunshaft; 
m row, John O. Merrill, John B. Rodgers, Robert W. Cutler, William E. Hartmann, and Elliott Brown. 


orth of Design by Conference 


(Story continues on page 100) 











WESTERN pioneers a 











EVOLUTIONARY CONCEPT 





in Metal Technology 








The patented New |[Re//-Bond} Process gives the 
makers of any product using the Heat Exchanger Principle 
completely new flexibility of design and manufacture 


Complete Flexibility. Any 
ern of tubing—any manufacturing 
; nm that can be drawn on paper 
‘can now be produced simply and 
ily inside perfectly bonded metal 
Dimensions of the internal 
can be fixed as desired 


ets. 


Automatically Leakproof. 
All pattern channels must be leak- 
proof or the Roll Bond Sheet cannot 
be made. Basic production mechanics 
prevent a leaking sheet from ever 
reaching completion. Western Roll 
Bond guarantees no leaks! 


First exhibited at the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents Show last May, the Western Roll Bond 
Process has unlimited potential. Today, refrigeration 
—tomorrow the Roll Bond Process will be found in 
air conditioning units, radiators, home and industrial 
heating and power plants. The application of 
Western Roll Bond to the field of structural design 
in the aircraft, construction, automotive and other 
industries may change the face and the future of 
America. 

One of America’s leading refrigerator manufac- 
turers has designed his 1955 line to take advantage 
of this Western Roll Bond Process for his evaporators. 
Already in production, he has freed himself, of high 


Die and Press Costs Elim- 
inated. A complete redesign of 
any tubing pattern costs less than 
$50, not $50,000 — is completed in 
days, not months. Many traditional 
ideas of standard manufacturing costs 
are shattered completely. 


Production and Potential! 
Unlimited. A new multi-million 
dollar Western Roll Bond Process 
plant is now being completed. The 
skills and facilities that will open a 
new technological era for your firm 
are at your immediate call. 


die costs — ended all problems of leakage in a single 
stroke. Complete flexibility of internal tubing design 
is now possible with this new process. At this moment, 
nearly every major manufacturer in the refrigeration 
field is testing experimental patterns utilizing the 
new process that has eliminated one of the major 
technical problems of an industry. 

Now-—right now—is the time to examine the poten- 
tial applications of this new Western process in your 
own business. Available in aluminum, and soon to 
become available in copper and copper base alloys, 
the new Western Roll Bond Process may mean you 
can make your product more easily and more eco- 
nomically very, very soon. 


A pattern for the future of your industry 


Free! Actual Sample of 


_ Western Roll Bond Process Metal 





g and 
men f ly ask for an actual 
" Western Roll Bond Process Metal. 
Western Metals will be bappy 
40 supply samples on request. 
We to Roll Bond Process, Western Brass, 
Dept. B East Alton, tll. 





WESTE, 


a product of 
metais division. 





Roll-Bond 








OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Plants « East Alton, Ill._—_New Haven, Conn. 
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in designing a building is to analyze the client’s needs for space, the 
STEP ONE most efficient arrangement of materials, the human as well as structural 
problems. Here two SOM analysts (left) study work done in existing lab at NYU-Bellevue 
Hospital with dean of NYU college of medicine, Currier McEwan (right). 
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Th rough (Story starts on page 96) 
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TEP TWO is to translate programming into preliminary drawings. The client 
sees a model. Above, Gordon Bunshaft (left), SOM’s chief of design 
in New York, points out details of Connecticut General Life Insurance building. 


Working drawings follow final decisions on design. Robert W. 
STEP THREE Cutler (foreground) of SOM’s New York office shows plans of a 
new laboratory to Alvin G. Brush (right), chairman of the board of American Home 
Products Corp. 


STEP FOUR Construction is supervised by SOM, too. SOM representative Wil- 

liam Fischer (left) discusses American Home Products building with 
Gordon Smith (second left) of George A. Fuller Co., contractors, and Pres. Harry S. 
Howard (right) of Wyeth Labs Div. 
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Last week in San Francisco, the 10 
general partners of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill met to review a yeas of 
notable achievement and to glanee 
ahead. Strictly speaking, it was the 
annual meeting of a company—one of 
the country’s biggest architectural firms 
—but it didn’t sound like one. There 
was much less flow of fiscal facts and 
figures than flow of ideas: on new twists 
in architecture and engineering, of 
planning for new projects. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill is best 

known for its unswervingly modern 
treatment of architectural design (pic- 
tures, pages 96 & 97), but it is equally 
modern in its own way of operating. 
SOM represents group architecture at 
its fullest development to date; it has 
learned how to throw a team into a 
project without sacrificing either flexi- 
bility or responsibility. 
» Making It Work—SOM’s four-step 
approach to a problem—programming, 
design, working drawings, construction 
supervision—is not unique. Nor does 
SOM claim this is the only system for 
producing design that’s modern and 
functional. But the system has given 
birth to some of the most striking 
architecture of our time: Lever House 
in New York, the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Co. building in New Orleans, 
H. J. Heinz buildings in Pittsburgh, 
Manhattan House (apartments) in New 
York. 

As the 10 partners look back at it, 
three major projects that were com- 
pleted in the past year form a mosaic 
of the geographical and functional 
scope of the company’s work: A new 
branch office of the: Manufacturers 
Trust Co. in New York (BW —Oct.16 
’54,p48), the United Biscuit Co. of 
America plant in Melrose Park, IIl., 
and the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School of Engineering in Monterey, 
Calif. 

These projects are typical of the wide 
distribution of SOM work—the firm has 
principal offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Ore. They 
also represent three different types of 
building—a bank, an industrial plant, 
and a school. SOM designs all kinds 
of structures except individual homes 


1. Growing Up 


The heatt of the SOM system is the 
blending of the skills of 10 partners 
who have nearly equal responsibility 
in the firm. “You get together to do 
things you couldn’t do alone,” is the 
way one partner expresses it. This is 
the special feature of SOM’s approach; 
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Behr-cat Tapes 
serve the entire plant ! 


All the modern, cost-cutting 
tapes in the BEHR-CAT family 
assure better, faster jobs in 
department after department 
throughout your plant. 

Use them and save 

all along the line. 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N.Y. 


In Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. 


For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc., 
New Rochelle, N, Y., U. S. A. 






/ A COATED ABRASIVES 
HHT R- INING A SHARPENING STONES 
ys COPOHATION A PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
ivisiort of NORTON Company T-6 





® 





perhaps the most striking result is the 
cohesive concept of design that comes 
is out of this joint effort. 

¢ Young Firm—Growth of the firm has 
come largely since the war. The com 
pany was founded in 1936 when Louis 
Skidmore and Nathaniel A. Owings 
went into partnership in Chicago. Skid 
more, who is now 56, had been assistant 
general manager in charge of design and 
construction at A Century of Progress 
Chicago’s World Fair in 1933, and had 
married Owings’ sister in 1930. He 
became consultant to the board of de. 
sign for the New York World's Fair 
in 1939; as an SOM partner remarks, 
“There wasn’t much besides fair build 
ings to design in those days.” 

The partnership was just getting go 
ing in 1940, when John O. Merrill, an 
architectural engineer, made it a three 
some, but the war broke the team up, 
e Postwar—Since the war, SOM has 
designed, engineered, and supervised 
some $2-billion worth of buildings, and 
it has expanded accordingly. Four gen- 
eral partners were added in 1949- 
Gordon Bunshaft, Robert W. Cutler, 
William S. Brown, and J. Walter 
Severinghaus—and three more since 
then—Elliott Brown, William E. Hart- 
mann, and John B. Rodgers. 

The 10 general partners are backed 
up by 15 associate partners and 22 
participating associates, any or all of 
whom may some day become partners, 
plus a domestic staff of 294. 

There’s no limit to how many part- 
ners there can be. “We have never 
drawn up an organizational chart, and 
we probably never will,” says Severing- 
haus. “If a good man comes along with 
skills we can use, we make room for 
him.” 


ll. Way of Working 


Even the severest critics of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill’s taste in design ad 
mit respect for SOM’s thoroughness in 
fitting a structure to the site and to the 
client’s special needs. “Of course,” one 
outsider says, “they have the facilities 
for doing a most thorough and efficient 
job.” 

Of course, too, SOM’s style of archi- 
tecture is so well known that the people 
who want Greek temples and Gothic 
castles for their plants, schools, or hos- 
pitals don’t come to the firm at all. 
This automatically screens out most 
of the clients who might otherwise 
have to be argued into accepting the 
SOM style of architecture. 

e Keeping in Focus—As the organiza 
tion expands, SOM finds it harder to 
keep the cohesiveness of taste and 
technique that is its hallmark. One 
help in doing it is the post of coordinat- 
ing partner. Each year the partnets 
elect one of their number for this job, 
rotating the appointment. This yeat, 
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Severinghaus has the assignment. He 
gordinates administration and produc- 
n, as well as design, among the four 
ces, holds monthly meetings to keep 
syone thinking on the same track, 
iad assigns partners and staff members 
specific phases of a project. 
Bunshaft is also a vital cog in the 
hine, serving as partner in charge 
¢design for most jobs originating in 
New York. He is often called to other 
es for consultation. For that matter, 
| the partners keep moving, criticiz- 
3 making suggestions. “A general 
er is like a sheepdog,” says Wil- 
um Brown. “He takes care of any- 
ing that’s wandering.” 
‘Going Into Action—An example of 
SOM operates is the Connecticut 
meral Life Insurance building out- 
Hartford. SOM got the assign- 
mt only after a special committee of 
fe insurance company had seen ex- 
mples of its work, even chartering a 
ne to fly over some new SOM build- 


‘When the contract had been signed, 
Wiliam Brown and Gordon Bunshaft 
wk over a6 partners in charge of, 
spectively, coordination and design. 
own works closely with the client— 
‘My job is to be the client in our 
fice,” he says—while Bunshaft over- 
wes every detail of design for building 
nd grounds, down to the last shrub. 
+Programming—“The first thing we 
must do,” says Bunshaft “‘is to establish 
the client’s needs. That means living 
vith them, seeing how thev operate, 
ad figuring out how they will be oper- 
iting many years in the future.” 

The program has to clear up the 
ace requirements for various offices, 
he utilities loads, the traffic of ma- 
tials, personnel, and paper within the 
tilding. It also makes allowances for 
he topography and environment of the 


















For example, Connecticut General 
wned a 268-acre site five miles outside 
Hartford. With plenty of room to 
pead out, the company wasn’t eager 
build another of the traditional 
ine semi-scrapers that are clustered in 
wntown Hartford. However, it would 
tve- to provide better than average 
mployee facilities if it was to attract 
otkers to the out-of-town location. 
"Sketch-SOM made the company 
appy with a sketch of a low aluminum 
d glass building, big enough for the 
wmpany’s foreseeable expansion to 
1967 and attractively baited with em- 
bvee cafeteria and snack bar, lounges, 
tnding library, store, bowling alleys, 
utbershop, and swimming pool. Space 
s allocated for workers at the rate of 
M sq. ft. for a clerk, 180 sq. ft. for a 

head, 360 sq. ft. for a confer- 
=e 

regards programming as a key 
ep—the more thorough it is” the easier 
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Looking for a new industrial location? 


Don’t go on 
a wild goose 
chase! 






GPU Site dervice 


mails detailed information on sites and 
buildings in this 24,000 square miles area! 


GPU Site-Service offers you one central 
source for information on selected sites in 
the GPU area. One letter, listing your 
needs, brings pictures, plans and 
specifications, as well as a detailed report on 
transportation, utilities, water, taxes and 
other services. So why not let Site-Service 


help you see the sites in GPU Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey? It’s an area made up 
of hundreds of small towns and cities that 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co,  2re within overnight shipping to 
Metropolitan Edison Co. . . hon, 
Mew Sur eas te tes Oss one-third the nation’s population 


Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


fs : Se 


ae 


GEnerAL Pusuc Urtuities CORPORATION 


to ore AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
Site-Service Dept.G-4 7 groad Street, New York 4,.N. Y. © Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 
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Here’s a FULL POWER Bench Grinder 
to grind, sharpen, brush, buff... 


Keep tools in shape for maximum production with a B&D Bench 
Grinder, powered by a specially designed, B&D-built constant-speed 
motor. Lubricant-sealed ball bearings. Maximum wheel clearance. 
Switch protected. Built for full safety and priced from $49.50. From 
6-inch to 10-inch wheel sizes. See your B&D distributor for demon- 
stration, or write: THe Brack & Decker Mrc. Co., Dept. W-124, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 
“Tools-Electric” in phone directory for 


D Blocks: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 













Lion Oil 
Co. Makes 
300 Tons 

of Ammonia 
Daily with 
the Aid of 


alas 


MAR® 


That’s the output of the big new plant at Luling, La. Most of the anhydrous 
ammonia is converted to pellets of ammonium nitrate, and used for fertilizer. 
The better crops resulting repay the cost of the ammonia to the farmer as 
many as four times. 

Three complete Frick cooling systems, each with a 125-hp. compressor, 
serve this plant. 

The process industries find Frick refrigeration, ice making, quick freezing, 
and air conditioning indispensable in many ways. 

If you have a cooling problem, let the nearest Frick Branch or Distributor 
submit recommenda- 
tions. Or, write direct to 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA 








tne rest of the process will be. In plan 
ning the Terrace Plaza Hotel in Cim 
cinnati, SOM even built a model hot} 
room and had people living in it foe 
six months before all the details weg 
settled upon 

Probably the most meticulous pig 
gramming work is put into SOM§ 
hospital projects, a big segment of the 
company’s business. The firm is now 
completing NYU-Bellevue hospital @ 
New York, which requires all the 
cilities of a 600-bed hospital plus a large 
medical school. 
e Design—After determining the client 
needs, the architects reconcile functiog 
with modern design. “Programming 
function,” is SOM’s paraphrase @f 
architecture pioneer Louis Sullivan’ 
“Form follows function” phrase. SOM 


goes on to say: ““When you organize the 
client’s needs into a plan that is mogt 
efficient, you have proper form.” 


SOM people claim they have no set 
style of architectural design. But their 
buildings are regarded as having a 
strong family resemblance, identified 
with the International School of archi- 
tects that flourished in Europe before 
the war. Led by Le Corbusier, Walter 
Gropius, and Mies van der Rohe, these 
men rebelled against the heavy-walled 
buildings of the Victorian era, made 
use instead of reinforced concrete, struc- 
tural steel, lots of glass 
e Putting in Place—The designers’ 
ideas are translated into hundreds of 
blueprints and sheets of specifications 
by SOM’s drafting staff, augmented as 


necessary by free-lancers. Then the 
designers stay with the job during 
construction—in Connecticut General’s 
case, it will be till 1956—and even after 
the building is finished. 


lll. What Critics Say 


SOM’s buildings don’t meet with 
universal acclaim, but most critics find 
something they like. Lewis Mumford, 
author and urban planning consultant, 
called New York Life Insurance Co.’s 
Manhattan House, for example, “a 
white whale of an apartment house,” 
but he recently described the new 
Manufacturers Trust branch as “a glass 
lantern . . . even more striking by dark 
than by daylight.” 

As a product of group architecture— 
“design by conference”—SOM'’s build- 
ings are quite different from the indi- 
vidualistic efforts of, say, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

The SOM relationship with clients 
is different, too, from Wright's patron- 
architect relationship; SOM gives its 
clients an active part in the planning, 
rather than regarding a contract as 4 
commission to go all-out on its own 
ideas of design. 

“Every job,” says Bunshaft, “is 4 
marriage of owner and architect.” 
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... to make use of the 
unique advantages of WELSBACH OZONE 


... and, if you are faced with an oxidation 4. Ozone cleavage of unsaturated organic 

problem, it may well pay you to investigate compounds is very specific, resulting in 

the potential value of Welsbach “Tonnage” higher yields of purer products at a 

Qzone in your process. It’s a new approach lower cost. 

—a new and befter solution to your oxida- 

tion problems. . Ozone acts as a catalyst for many oxygen 
Ozone has always been regarded as a or air oxidations at ordinary temperatures 

powerful oxidizing agent but there were and pressures. 

problems—availability and dependability. 

Now those problems have been answered— TRY OZONE IN YOUR LABORATORY 

wih low-cost Tonnage Ozone, produced The Welsbach T-23 Laboratory Ozonator is 

where it is used . . . by dependable Welsbach designed specifically as a precision laboratory 

Ozonators. instrument capable of constant and reproduc- 

| Just consider these unique advantages— ible operation, Positively safe to use. It effects 

advantages which only Welsbach Ozone can substantial savings in research time through 

offer! earlier completion of research projects at a Welsboch Model T-23 Laboratory Ozonator—Gives con- 








° lower cost. Write today for descriptive folder stant, reproducible operation with no ozone leaks, no 
i ae ecurement ose gla on the Model T-23 and, if you wish, indicate preach mci and etiahaatiel savings in research time 
ge or materials handling expense. the nature of your problem. The Welsbach and money. You'll appreciate its professional refinements. 
Welsbach Ozone is generated where it Corporation, Ozone Processes Division, 1500 
| used. Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
2 Fully automatic for continuous process- 
| ing—maintenance costs are negligible. 


And since the only raw materials needed 
are electricity and air or oxygen, operat- 
ing costs are constant and predictable. 


& Inorganic reaction with ozone is quanti- ONE 1S TONNAGE OZONE 


tative and instantaneous. And, since only 
Oxygen is added, no post-oxidative clean- 
up is needed. LOW GC S's * D.E2.PEN DABLE 
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Make More Calls 
with a Rented 


have “your car”, 
‘ou are, for bus- 
pleasure, by mak- 
servations with any 
IONAL member. 


bus service, the economy 
ind dependability of the 


y easy-driving late models. 


Look in the yellow pages of your 
"phone directory for NATIONAL 
members or write for a directory 
and National Courtesy Card to: 


o™ w- NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1209 WASHINGTON «© ST. LOUIS 3, MO 








In air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating it’s new prod- | 
ucts, new practices, new ideas, 
new trends. 

Over 400 leading manufac- 
turers will bring you up-to- 
the-minute information at the 
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Under the auspices of the American Society 
of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 
- - a for —— — - 
anagement: Internationa’ i Company 
480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. N. Y¥. 
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The pictures above illustrate the new 
concept of mechanized merchandise 
handling that Safeway Stores is in- 
corporating into its chain of 2,000 re- 
tail food stores. 

The facilities unveiled this week in 
Denver are something more than a 
warehouse, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Safeway prefers to call them a 
food distribution center. But whatever 
the name, Safeway’s new baby is a 
massive colony of separate, highly spe- 
cialized units (right) that will replace 
the old warehouses scattered in and 
around downtown Denver and other 
Colorado cities. 

So far, only two other Safeway distri- 
bution centers have been finished—the 
first in Kearny, N. J., to serve 191 stores 
in metropolitan New York area; the 
second at Landover, Md., to serve an 
equal number in Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. Parts of 
two others, in Los Angeles and Kansas 
City (Kan.), have been completed. 
¢ $11-Million Project—Safeway’s Den- 
ver center cost a shade over $1] 1-million. 
It will supply the total requirements of 
140 retail stores in Colorado and parts 


Safeway's Plan: 



















Mor 


of four other states (map), covering up- 
wards of 160,000 sq. mi.—an estimated 
2-million mouths. 

Eventually, the chain hopes to have 
a consolidated distribution center for 
each of its operational zones in 23 


states and in five Canadian provinces. 
Designs are being prepared for a 7+ 
acre one in Richmond, Calif. Others 


in the blueprint stage include zones 
that have headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Little Rock, Portland (Ore), 
Seattle, Butte, Dallas, E] Paso, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Phoenix, and 
Vancouver, B. C. 

This program could cost Safeway 
$200-million or more to accomplish. 
People in the food industry think that 
the current planning of no other big 
food chain approaches Safeway’s—so far 
as centralizing of warehousing 1s COl 
cerned. A glance at Safeway’s history 
will show why it has forged ahead m 
this particular field. 


|. Background of Policies 


For many years, Lingan Warren, 
whose leadership of Safeway has been 
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pinctuated by a long series of dissents 
tom the prevailing practices of the 
od industry, has had a firm theory 
tout the food chain’s place in the 
hysical handling and distribution of 
yods (BW—Nov.20’54,p32). 

Essentially, what Warren wants to 
#0 is to buy at the lowest possible price 
pen to all big buyers, pick the goods 
a the nearest rail terminus (or have 

delivered to his own central ware- 

at those points), and distribute 

the goods to his own stores via his own 

tucks. He emphatically does not want 

anufacturers to make drop-shipments 
af ar at Safeway stores. 

y ict—This policy has naturally 

nought Safeway into conflict with food 

Manufacturers. In one classic instance, 

y simply refused to carry Coca- 
because of that company’s insist- 

Mee on store deliveries. Eventually 
y was forced to capitulate. But 
this failure it can count a score 

successes. 

Today only five categories of goods 
ue delivered by outsiders to Safeway 
Mores. These are: soft drinks, potato 
' baked goods, delicatessen items, 
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and nonfood items. However, not all 
these goods are delivered by outside 
trucks in all areas; the situation varies 
regionally. 

A second big difference between 
Warren and the manufacturers has 
been on the score of freight rates. Here 
again, the new distribution centers fit 
into the general Safeway philosophy of 
doing business. 

Warren not only wants to have goods 
laid down at rail terminals, he wants to 
pay for the freight to that point—and 
no more. He is against the common 
practice in the food industry of ‘“‘aver- 
aging” freight rates—in other words, of 
setting a zone price that includes 
freight. He argues that averaging the 
price assists the small buyers, who gets 
the goods brought to his door, at the ex- 
pense of the big buyer like Safeway, 
which can truck the stuff in more 
cheaply on its own. 

Now, with its big distribution centers 
astride big rail centers, Safeway will 
naturally want to make the most effi- 
cient use of them possible. This effort, 
in turn, will undoubtedly tend to in- 
tensify the present conflict between 
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Under Fewer Roofs 


Safeway and the manufacturers over 
freight rates. 


ll. The Denver Center 


A glance at the scattered chain of 
warehouses that the new center sup- 
plants will show one means by which 
Safeway expects its investment to pay 
off. In the Wazee market area of down- 
town Denver or its fringes, Safeway had 
three warehouses for groceries, one for 
meats, and one for produce. There 
was also a grocery warehouse in Pueblo, 
another in Grand Junction, plus a 

roduce warehouse in Pueblo. For 
tozen foods and other specialties, Safe- 
way had to rent space. 

You have to examine the air photo 
retty carefully to detect that all these 
acilities are not under one roof in the 

new distribution center. Because of 
different structural, temperature, and 
humidity requirements, the warehouses 
are separate buildings. But they stand 
cheek by jowl, facing a covered loading 
dock that stretches more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. 

¢ Delivery—One of the operational 
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Connors Steel, one of the divisions of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., supplies the rapidly 
expanding industrial South and Southwest with 
concrete reinforcing bars, merchant bars, struc- 
tural angles, bulb tees, hot rolled strip, steel 
fence posts and highway sign posts. 
Production equipment is modern, including 
electric furnaces, flexible rolling mills that can 
be quickly adjusted to fill special orders, and a 
well-equipped shop for the fabrication of rein- 
forcing steel and accessories. These facilities 
mean that your orders are handled promptly and 
economically for quick shipment by truck or rail. 
You can rely upon Connors for dependa- 
bility. This is true of all Porter Divisions. 


aw 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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economies in a distribution center }y 
in the greater utilization of deliye 
equipment. Although Denver has 
a central motor pool, the wide spje 
of warehouses has prevented maximg 
utilization. Deadheading tractors 
trailers from one warehouse to anoth 
was common—and expensive. 

That won’t happen in the new disiq 
bution center. A single fleet of tractog 
right on the grounds, is available 
groceries, meat, produce, frozen food 
dairy products, and bakery goods, 
addition, there’s a truck repair shop t 
keep the fleet in service, and separatd 
shops for sorting such things as retumef 
beverage bottles. 
e Easy Handling—Mechanization ig-ay 
other payoff. Fork-lift trucks load and 


unload merchandise, and everything ii 


that can be is palletized. 


Spur tracks from the Union Pacific i 
at the distribution center’s back door, i 
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bring merchandise cars to the receiving ime 
docks at the rear or side of the ware mm. 








s & 
house. Safeway’s own trucks take thea] 


stuff out the front. 
Safeway views warehousing as a dy- 
namic, rather than a static, function. 


In the chain’s jargon, a warehouse is foram 
moving, not storing, merchandise, And® 


at the new center, nothing gets a 


chance to gather much dust. All mer By 


chandise arrives in carlots, is stacked in 


code-numbered bays, is reassembled for 


individual stores, and moved out. Inf 
everything except meats, which have to 


be aged, fast turnover is the word. 
¢ Trigger Schedule—For maximum eff- 
ciency, the whole process is geared toa 
tight schedule. At the grocery ware- 
house, for example, each store has not 
only its special day or days for de- 
liveries, but also its hour. One reason 
is that older stores can accept deliveries 
only during business hours, while more 
modern ones can be served at night. 
This also puts a deadline on each store 
for turning in its periodic orders. 
This way, Safeway can get around- 
the-clock service out of its highway fleet, 
and keep the fleet at minimum size. 
The grocery warehouse has two other 
functions: prewrapping and repacking. 
The prewrap department—not to be 
confused with prepackaging—breaks 
down large shipping units into smaller 
bites, because the large package 1 
greater than a single store ordinarily 
would need. The repack department 
makes up sealed cases, to order, of 
high-value items and fragile stuff. — 
The other warehouse units in a distn- 
bution center also have their special 
functions in addition to providiig 4 
roof over merchandise enroute from 
producer to consumer. The meat ware 
house has an aging room, with rigid 
temperature and humidity controls 
where as many as 1,000 sides of beef 
can be held for the necessary time— 
seven to 21 days. 
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"1 HOW TO GIVE A EVERY TIME! 
€ more 
night. 
h store : 
‘ F Any time, any season, when you wish to give special significance 
vo to your generosity, to your hospitality, it’s natural to choose one of 
ize. the highly respected brand names of National Distillers’ products. 
sl Each is the result of skill born of long experience, using the finest 
to be f ingredients, under the most exacting scientific methods and controls. 
‘breaks Each reflects the quality standards maintained by National Distillers 
smaller q y y 
age is Products Corporation throughout its diversified organization. When 
inarily you select any brand sponsored by National Distillers, you can always 
o . be sure of enjoying the best in value, in taste, and in prestige. 
iff. 
distr- F 
special 
ig 2 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION w:w york 16,.¥. 
from 
 ware- OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLDCROW - PM - OLD SUNNYBROOK - GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and HILL 
) ned BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 
' beef XD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. - PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 
time- | GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. . OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% 
MIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. . HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


GEORGIA 


Mild climate (63.1° average tem- 
perature) is ideal for year-round 
top production; means less man- 
hours lost to illness, no bad-weather 
shutdowns. Business is healthy in 
Georgia! 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


> Labor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


\| Climate 
Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited — reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


P Sites 
A wide choice to fit 


every industrial 
need. 


P and More... 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 





i 


For complete facts 
and latest figures. 
Write to: Dept. 9-W, 








Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y 
Ga. Dept. of Commerc: 






raia 








| 
| OLD WAY— ting costs as percent of sales doesn't tell the — 
|: whole story. what happened in the accounts payable de- — 
| partment of one tment store: : 
: ae 1952 1953 @ 
Total store sales rose 20% $10,000,000 $12,000,000 © 
Payroll costs rose, too, but 3 
only 9.7% 21,000 23,040 ; 
So payroll as percent of : 
sales dropped 0.21% 0.19% 





_ This looks like an 7 vr vement until you study the actual figures. 


NEW WAY— Production unit accounting showed this: 


Department processed more invoices 

in 1953 70,000 72,000 
Payroll cost per invoice processed 

rose Wee $0.30 
Department turned out fewer units of 

work per $100 of sales 0.7 0.6 
Hourly average wage dropped $1.15 $1.12 
It took more man-hours to process 

the greater number of units 18,261 20,571 
Fewer units were produced per 

man-hour — 3.83 3.5 


RESULT: The department found it hadn’! done as well as it thought 


Effective pay rate (or labor cost per unit produced) 
Work load {or units produced per $100 sales) 
Unit productivity (or units produced per man-hour) 





New Light on Retail Costs 


Unit Accounting Works e 


in: 


See ee 
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$0.32 








@eausiness week 


National Retail Dry Goods Assn. describes a two-way 
system to (1) allocate costs more precisely and (2) make com- 


parisons to see if your cost experience is out of line. 


For decades, department stores have 
stuck to a system of analyzing their 
costs by expressing them as a percent of 
sales (table, above). This has gone 
along with a rigid pricing system in 
which the store determines its selling 
price by tacking a traditional markup 


where the 


step to turn out his product. This is 
retailer has fallen behind. 
Stores have done little to determine the 
specific costs of their many functions. 
Now, however, the department stores 
have come up with a new accounting 
system that will enable them to identify 
control—their rising 
The Con- 


onto the price it has paid for the goods -—and therefore 
it sells. costs of doing business. T! 
Manufacturers have long been mysti- _trollers’ Congress of the National Re- 


fied by the accounting methods of 
retailers. A manufacturer, too, knows 
how much his raw materials cost, and 
he tacks on his costs and a profit margin 
to arrive at his selling price. But he isn’t 
satisfied to know his costs in lump—he 
wants to know pretty clearly how much 
he pays in labor and equipment each 


a Standard 
Manual, b: 
production unit (table). 


pointing 


BUSINESS WEEK ¢_ De 


tail Dry Goods Assn. has just published 
Expense Center Accounting 
ised on accounting for each 


e Heat’s On—The new system of pil 
osts comes at a time when 
the heat is on department stores to keep 
their expenses down. Postwar sales have 
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m, it is true. But operating costs 

climbed even faster—from 29.3% 
sales in 1947 to 33.1% last year. 
anwhile, the markup has held re- 
kably firm. In 1947 it was 39.3% of 

in 1953 it was 39%. Inevitably, 
its (after taxes) have shrunk—from 
% of sales in 1947 to a puny 2.3% 


r. 
What's more, the discount house has 
n catching more and more of the de- 
ment stores’ customers. To raise 
markup would simply send more 
wmers to this new competitor. 
lat leaves costs the one fertile field to 


Pinning It Down—Broadly, the new 
ual aims to tell a store just what its 
enses are for each working unit and 
th major expense item. Once the 

uncovers the sore spots, it will be 

a better position to cure them. 

Ifa store can trim costs, it will be 

ling one of two birds, maybe both. 
tan boost profits. And it will be bet- 

able to play the discount houses’ 
e of paring prices. That way, it 
recover some of the customers who 
slipped through its fingers. Event- 
ily, it will get some elastic into the 
ad markup system. 

‘Two-Way Approach—The manual is 
two parts. The first deals with the 

wiganization of expenses into a new 

tof accounts, charged to work or ‘“‘ex- 

se centers.” The second shows how 
hat is called production unit account- 
gwill enable each expense center to 
mtrol its own costs and productivity, 
vevaluate the strong and weak spots 
uits operation. 

Stores that have used the new sys- 

m have found they can cut costs 
asutably. One small store in Pitts- 
gh cut a delivery department from 

Ito 13 people, with a yearly saving of 

5,000. A New York store pared its 

tounts receivable department from 

Ito 25, saving $50,000 annually. 

It was Robert B. Wolfe, an account- 
, who first suggested production unit 

tounting to the NRDGA committee 
ae jOb it was to revise the account- 

g manual. This committee, headed 

} Harry L. Margules, consisted of 
award’s Malcolm P. McNair, Ken- 

mth P. Mages of Touche, Niven, Bailey 

Smart, Alfred G. Mayor of S. D. 
idesdorf & Co., and Raymond F. 

Mpes of the Controllers’ Congress. 

ated Department Stores have 

Bien up this system; so have Associated 

Merchandising Corp. stores. 


h Expense Centers 


| The basic idea of the expense center 
to bring the store’s accounting system 
to the organization of the store’s 
uoning units, instead of the broad 
Miional categories that cut across 

Y working units. Thus the old 
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manual lumped under “‘Administrative” 
charges a variety of expenses that 
actually arise in the controller’s depart- 
ment or from an operating function. 

¢ Old Way—The traditional lineup for 
one segment of an accounting system 
looks likes this: 


I. Administrative 
Payroll 
Executive Office 
Accounting office and 
accounts receivable and 
credit department 
Superintendency 
Supplies 
Taxes 
II, Operating & Housekeeping 
Payroll 


e New Way—For all practical pur- 
poses, the new system junks the broad 
categories, gets immediately down to 
specific work units, such as general man- 
agement; real estate costs; furniture, 
fixtures, and equipment; accounts re- 
ceivable and credit; sales promotion, 
and the like. Thus, you have an ac- 
counting structure like this for two 
typical expense centers: 


Accounts Payable 
Payroll 
Services Purchased 
Supplies 
Unclassified 
Accounts Receivatle 
Payroll 
Services Purchased 
Supplies 
Postage 


This way, each expense center knows 

precisely what its payroll costs are, how 
big its supplies bill is, what it pays for 
services. 
e Advantages—The beauty of this sys- 
tem is that the operator in charge of 
an expense center is charged only with 
items he can control. The sales pro- 
motion expense center, for example, is 
responsible for its payroH costs, adver- 
tising, supplies, services purchased, 
traveling, and communications—items 
that the head of sales promotion con- 
trols. It is not charged for property 
rentals, taxes, pensions, insurance, be- 
cause he can do nothing about these 
expenditures. 

Responsibility for these fixed items 
belongs to another expense center—real 
estate costs. That center is charged 
with property rentals, taxes, imputed 
interest, insurance, depreciation, and 
the like. This method gets around the 
tough problem of how to allocate over- 
head costs fairly to various operating 
units. 

The number of expense centers and 
the accounts with which they are 
charged increases as the stores get big- 
ger. For the smallest stores, there are 
14 expense centers. The next biggest 
group also has these centers, but they 
are broken down further, for a total of 





DARNELL 
CASTERS & WHEELS 


GIVE YOU FAR MORE 
VALUE PER DOLLAR! 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of treads 
suited to all types of floors, including Darnelle- 
prene oil, water and chemical-resistant treads, 
make Darnell Casters and Wheels highly 
adapted to rough usage. 

RUST-PROOFED .. . by the Udylite process, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life wher- 
ever water, steam and corroding chemicals are 
freely used. 

STRING GUARDS. . . Even though string and 
ravelings may wind around the hub, these string 
guards insure easy rolling at all times. 
LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel bear- 
ings are factory packed with a high quality 
grease that “‘stands up” under attack by heat 
and water. Zerk fittings are provided for quick 
grease-gun lubrication. 


Darnell Casters and Wheels 


z 
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LC- 
Free DARNELL 
MANUAL 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 














good mechanical strength at all operating temperatures. 





LIGHT ON THE TV PICTURE. This flyback transformer for well- 
known television sets is literally surrounded by the new Taylor 
laminates. The front panel, which must withstand high voltages, 
is punched from top quality grade XXX P-301 laminate to assure 
high insulating properties under humid conditions. The back 
plate, which has a less demanding electrical job to do but an 
equally difficult structural responsibility, is punched from econ- 
omy-priced Grade 354. 





DC FROM AC. In this selenium rectifier for TV use, washers made 
from Grade 353 give dependable, long-lasting insulation of the 
current-carrying plates . . . are dimensionally stable . . . provide 
























profits by plus, 


ECHNOLOGICAL advancement in electronics is pro- 

ceeding at breath-taking speed . . . demanding new 
and higher standards for insulating materials. To meet 
these increasingly stringent requirements, Taylor has 
developed a revolutionary family of hot-punch laminated 
plastics that offer premium properties without premium 
prices. 


You are invited to investigate these new laminates for 
applications in products now in the development stage. 
You’ll find their superior combination of electrical, 
physical and fabricating properties will speed the transi- 
tion of laboratory ideas into production line realities. 
Investigate them, too, for use in existing products, asa 
means of effecting real production savings and per 
formance improvements. 


Clher Taylor en NY See Al 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminates 


Laminates Combination Laminates 





| 
| 
! Cold-punch Phenol Epoxy Laminates 
| 
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Silicone Laminates Polyester Glass Rod 
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ONE PART IN A MILLION is the precision with which Hewlett- 
Packard’s Electronic Counter measures frequencies and time 
intervals. Such hair-splitting accuracy demands top perform- 
i of every material used in critical electronic circuits. For 





these terminal boards on which vital components are mounted, 
Taylor XXX P-301 laminate was selected . . . for its superior 
ability to keep excellent insulating properties even when 
atmospheric humidity becomes severe. 


UStoperties of new Taylor laminates 








These new Taylor laminates are like nothing you’ve 
wer used before. They’re uniform all the way through 
..no surface overlay of resin. They offer you insulation 
msistance, water absorption, power factor and dimen- 
ional stability that meet or exceed the tightest speci- 
tations . . . plus exceptional ease in punching and 
taking with no cracking or checking . . . and Taylor’s 
imique method of manufacture assures these character- 
ities consistently. Four different grades were specifically 
veloped to serve the wide range of requirements of 
te electronics industry. 


MXP-301 —Top Grade Laminate—the ultimate in elec- 
tial qualities . . . unusually high insulation resistance 
ider all conditions . . . low water absorption . . . excel- 
mt punching and staking . . . phenomenal recovery 
Mperties . . . premium in every way but price. 


IAYLOR FIBRE CO. 





























Branch Offices Distributors 
Detroit * Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Indianapolis  Rochester* Houston 

Los Angeles San Francisco Jacksonville 
Milwaukee* St. Louis New Orleans 

New York* Tolland, Conn. Toronto 





service at both plants and these branches 


XXP-351—a high grade laminate second only to XX XP- 
301 in quality, with closely comparable characteristics 
at a lower price. 


Grade 353—a quality laminate with outstanding elec- 
trical and physical properties, priced for economy. 


Grade 354—easily fabricated laminate with good sta- 
bility, low water absorption . . . at an economical price. 
All grades are available in the big, convenient standard 
Taylor sheet size of 49” by 49”. 


Plan to utilize these unique materials in your electronic 
equipment. Taylor engineers are well qualified to assist 
in selection and application of the most effective grade. 
And to simplify your production, Taylor’s fabricating 
departmentcanmanufacturecomplete parts to yourspeci- 
fications. For a consultation, write or call Taylor today. 


Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


























ALL THIS... 
AND DICTATION Too! 


With a Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier, 
a good secretary can get out a stack of 
copies like this and still keep up with her 
regular work — without overtime. 

Letters, invoices, orders, reports, 
charts, drawings, technical articles, tax 
returns—DRI-STAT makes clean, sharp, 
black-and-white copies of them all, in 
just one minute per copy. Originals on 
Opaque paper—printed on both sides— 
in colored inks, with half-tones, bearing 
pencil notations—DRI-STAT can repro- 
duce more kinds of material than any 
other photocopy equipment. 

Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can pay for itself 
quickly in your office. Call him for a 
demonstration, or mail the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
a 
DRI-STAT 






es i a 
ah . 
——— Ss 


~ "1 
| PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. | 








| Shoreham, L. 1., New York BW-12 | 
| oO Ad a ye a a of | 
DRI-STAT on my work. 
| (1 Please send me your free brochure ! 
| describing DRI-STAT. | 
| MB iciccciativee | 
| | 
J TITLB......-..csvscossseeee | 
1 ADDRESS............0000000 | 
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36. The very biggest has 71 subdivi- 


sions. 


ll. New Yardsticks 


The first part of the new manual 
merely revises the old one to provide 
each major work group or each major 
expense item in the store with a check 
on those costs it can control. The sec- 
ond part moves into an entirely new 
field. It provides techniques and meas- 
ures for pinpointing meaningful ex- 
pense items, in standardized terms that 
allow for comparisons within a depart- 
ment from one period to another, and 
of that department with other depart- 
ments and other stores. It gets behind 
traditional costs as a percent of sales 
to measure the productivity of expense 
centers in terms of output per man- 
hour. It bases productivity on three 
factors: 

¢ The work load—or amount of 
work done. 

e Unit productivity—or the speed 
of doing the work. 

e Effective pay rate—or the unit 
cost of the labor of doing the work. 
¢ For Example—To see just how pro- 
duction unit accounting works, look 
at the table on page 110. This example 
was worked up by Malcolm P. McNair 
in his annual report on operating re- 
sults of department and specialty stores. 
It compares how a single department 
did in two periods of time. 

On the traditional basis of measuring 
payroll costs as a percent of sales, it 
appears that the performance improved. 
But production unit accounting shows 
that in work done per $100 of sales, in 
units produced per man-hour, and in 
the unit cost of labor, the performance 
was less satisfactory than in the previous 
period. 
¢ Keeping Track—By examining these 
ratios for different periods, or by com- 
paring them with other departments 
and stores, the retailer can evaluate his 
expenditures. If he is running high, 
he can analyze whether the excess cost 
came from a high pay rate, or low 
productivity, or low sales. 

Each element making up the cost 
of the expense center must be fully 
evaluated. Productivity itself may ac- 
count for only a small part of the varia- 
tion in the cost of one expense center 
compared with another. Maybe the 
work load is the significant factor. Thus, 
the accounts payable expense center 
of one store may handle twice as many 
invoices as the same center in another 
store that has the same sales volume, 
simply because the first store prefers 
to buy more frequently. To know 
which store is doing the better job for 
a cost dollar requires further study: 
computing the interest on inventory, 
travel expense, and the cost of the addi- 
tional accounts payable. 








a Comparison—Production unit ae 
counting has value only if there isg 
standard measurement that works dé 
spite differences between stores. Herg§ 
where the relative work load—the 
amount of work performed for every 
$100 of sales—comes in. Suppose that 
Store A’s receiving department handlgs 
$64 worth of merchandise (cost valug) 
for every $100 worth of sales. Store 
B’s receiving department handles $8 
for every $100 worth of sales. Cl 
Store B is accomplishing more thay 
Store A. 

Given figures like these, management 
can see where its own costs are out of 
line and can better plan its budget for 
the following week, month, and year 
something it couldn’t do when all it 
knew was a cost expressed as a percent 
of sales. 

The comparable figures for the stores 
will be made available, as the old figures 
were in the past, by the Harvard School 
of Business and the Controllers’ Con- 
gress of NRDGA. 
¢ Different Uses—The new system 
won’t replace the traditional reporting | 
of expenses as a percent of sales. These 
data are still of great value, chiefly to 
tell the operating man how well he did, 
over-all. Production unit accounting 
aims to show him how to control ex 
penses for the future. 

Once the system has proved its value 
by cutting operating expenses and 
boosting profits, it may be possible to 
cut the markups—and the consumer will 
benefit in lower prices. 





























Next Business Censuses 


Will Delve Deeper 


Early in 1955, the Bureau of the 
Census will mail out three sets of 
queries in which business will have a 
vital concern: the 1954 Census of 
Business, the Census of Manufactures, 
and the Census of Mineral Industnes. 
this count, of 























The object of nose 
course, i to gather the data that will Lov 
tell business where the economy 1s 
headed: by the size of the market, the ff 2Or 
kind of competition, the availability of : 
raw materials and components. Furnicu 
Some significant differences will tothe c 
show up from the last such census, it: it’s | 
particularly in the Census of Manu- On the 
factures. Census will probe more § fitted « 
deeply into material consumption-tt weight, 
will ask particularly about the industrial protect: 
use of water, which is often the limit Of a 
ing factor in industrial development. » 
It will seek a full report on electromic 7 
equipment, more information on chem combin 
cals, new products. Companies will jf safety a 
also be asked the measure of their Jf Catton ; 
installed power. then rer 
Collecting the facts from the last 10% | top, it « 


of the reporting firms costs as much as 


. | $0 that 
getting them from the first 50%. 


Dust, 
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| Lowest-cost way to pack furniture safely: 
contour-fitted boxes of CORRUGATED board 


Furniture leaves the factory on its way 
tothe customer with two strikes against 
it: it's bulky, and it’s easily damaged. 
On the other hand, these new contour- 
fitted corrugated boxes are light in 
Weight, and do an excellent job of 
protecting what’s inside. 

Of all furniture packing materials 
only corrugated board has the unique 
combination of qualities that spells 
safety as well as economy. Strike this 
_ Gtton a sharp blow, it yields tactfully, 
' then returns to shape. Pile a burden on 
_ top, it compresses, soaking up the load 
| So that the contents escape damage. 
Dust, grime, and even reasonable 


amounts of water it shrugs off. And 
in the whole carton, there’s nothing 
sharp to jeopardize valuable upholstery 
or men’s hands. 

To translate all this carton’s advan- 
tages into businessmen’s terms is to 
recite an impressive list of money- 
reasons for its growing popularity. It’s 
fast and easy to pack. It saves shipping 
and storage space. It protects the 
investment in merchandise. It builds 
good will with dealers. 

Most of these points apply to every 


corrugated box. And there are many 
others, When you have something you 
want to ship safely, think first of cor- 
tugated. The economy story you can 
get from your nearby boxmaker. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages under 
““Boxes—corrugated.”’ 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated 
boxes, only the machines that make 
them. Since 1902, these machines have 
led the field in efficiency and depend- 
ability. Samuel M. Langston Co., 
Camden 4, N.J. 


LANGSTON 








More Cosmetics for P&G 


Procter & Gamble, like other soap makers, gets 
deeper into cosmetic market battle . . . How to “‘insure’’ time 
payments . . . Now they're freezing soups . . . Government 
sticks by ban on exclusive dealing contracts. 


Procter &» Gamble Co. is diving 
deeper into the hectic cosmetic market 
scramble. This week, P&G unveiled a 
new home permanent PinIt—designed 
for the fashionable short hair-do’s. 

P&G's announcement surprised the 
experts for two reasons: (1) P&G is 
already deep in the home-permanent 
fight with its Lilt, a leading contender 
in the field dominated by Gillette Safety 
Razor Co.’s Toni; (2) P&G was re- 
ported casting an interested eye at the 
equally red-hot lipstick market battle 
between Toni and Hazel Bishop, Inc., 
(BW—Sept.11°54,p174). 

Since P&G has been test-marketing 
PinlIt in 55 cities for several months, 
some observers doubt, that this is P&G's 
new secret weapon—which has had the 
toiletries trade buzzing with rumors for 
some time. The trade believes that 
P&G may still be readying a new lip- 
stick product. 

P&G’s expansion in the cosmetic field 
stems from its hot competition with 
two other members of the soap indus- 
try’s big three—Lever Bros. and Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. P&G now has three 
shampoos, a toothpaste, and two home 
permanents on the market. Lever and 
Colgate have been dipping into the cos- 
metic field for some time. 

It’s a short step from the manufac- 
ture and marketing of soaps and deter- 
gents to toiletries. Much of the basic 
chemical materials are the same. And, 
more important, mass merchandising 
through supermarkets, strong national 
advertising, and point-of-purchase dis- 
plays lend themselves equally to both 
types of products. 


Financial exception: In contrast to 
the general downward financial trend 
of U.S. department stores, the Feder- 
ated Department Stores chain reports 
sales boosts of $18-million for the year 
ended Oct. 30. Net income was up 
$3-million over the same period last 
year. Federated Pres. Fred Lazarus, Jr., 
attributes the chain’s good showing to 
an increase in smaller stores and new 
branch stores. 


Ring of watch counterfeiters has 
been uncovered in Chicago, a local 
state’s attorney disclosed this week. 
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The counterfeiters reportedly have ped- 
dled some 200,000 imitations of Bulova 
and other name brand watches at a 
profit of several million dollars. Ac- 
cording to authorities, the ring is na- 
tionwide and may be international in 
scope. The chief imitations are ]-jewel 
movements or second-hand movements 
cased in aluminum cases; are worth 
about $3.30. 


You can “insure” your installment 
purchase payments under a new system 
devised by Refrigeration Discount 
Corp., subsidiary of American Motors 
Corp. 

The plan works like this: With each 
time payment purchase of a Kelvinator 
appliance you can buy a book of six 
coupons for $5. Each is good for post- 
poning the due date of an installment 
by one month, in case of “temporary 
financial difficulties.” If none of the 
coupons are used, the book is redeem- 
able for its face value of $6 ($1 per 
coupon). Even if you use one monthly 
postponement coupon, you still get 
back the $5 you paid. 

The plan was tried out last summer 
as part of a Kelvinator promotion pro- 
gram. It proved so popular that 
ReDisCo decided to make it perma- 
nent. 

* 


Retail shoe sales will pick up after 
a slow summer. This is the forecast 
of the sponsors of the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America in New York 
this week. Prices will remain about the 
same, the shoemen predicted, and light 
colors will become a popular impulse 
item. 

@ 


Frozen soups are the latest entry in 
the fast-growing convenience-item food 
field. 

Two of the biggest soup processors 
in the business—Campbell’s and Crosse 
& Blackwell—have turned to frozen 
varieties that cannot be successfully 
marketed in cans. Most seafoods, such 
as fish, clams, and oysters, lose their 
taste when heated for canning. Other 
items—such as creamed soups—hold 
their flavor longer in frozen form, the 
manufacturers say. 

Campbell’s has been test-marketing 





frozen soups since early this year, and 
now figures to work gradually into nm 
tional distribution on the basis of ep. 
couraging sales records. This week 
Crosse & Blackwell is working out final 
plans for its new frozen line, has already 
hit the New York market with several 
varieties. 

Since both companies have been e. 
perimenting with frozen soups for the 
past few years, the appearance of 
frozen soups on the market at this 
time indicates that processing diff. 
culties have been ironed out. 

Because of costlier manufacturing 
and distribution, the frozen soups will 
range somewhat higher in retail price 
than standard canned lines. C&B, 
which has always gone in for specialty 
varieties, expects its frozen soups to 
sell for 30¢ to 35¢ a can. Campbell's 
will charge from two-for 39¢ to 39¢ 
per can, depending on the type. 


Sears-Roebuck has opened 17 new 
stores this year, board chairman T. V. 
Houser revealed last week. Sears now 
owns 733 outlets in.the U.S., Canada, 
and Latin America, and plans to con- 
tinue expansion policy. 


The Justice Dept. is sticking by its 
view that an oil company can’t force 
independent service stations to buy its 
products exclusively. 
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A strict interpretation of the bang 
on exclusive contracts was set down bye 


the Justice Dept. under the Demeé 
crats. The key case in the gasoline field 
involved Standard Oil of Califormia 


which lost a recent appeal in the Si 


preme Court. Standard argued thatit 
had merely asked dealers to buy a et 


tain amount of its products, and did | 


not force dealers to buy all their sup 
plies from Standard. 

Last week, the Justice Dept. recessed 
the first legal round in a similar case 
against Sun Oil Co., after parading 33 
witnesses before a federal district court 
in Philadelphia. The case will be te 
opened after the first of the year. 

The Sun case, like the Standard case, 
was initiated by the Justice Depts 
Democratic-controlled antitrust staff im 
1950. But the GOP Justice Dept. 8 
following the same tack—although the 
Sun case is expected to drag along very 
slowly. 


Appliance dealers in Rochester, N. Y. 
—troubled over “the general moral lev 
and tone” of their business—have 0 
ganized to set up a code of ethics, meet 
customer complaints, and act as a 
lic relations group for the trade. 
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“HOw To SELECT AN 
OVERHEAD CRANE” 


The information you need for planning and selecting the overhead crane 
that will give the best performance at the lowest cost is contained in a 
new Whiting booklet... Bulletin Unit 79. A helpful, technical bulletin, 
“How To Select An Overhead Crane” is packed with important data 
that is of interest to all concerned with heavy materials handling. 


OVERHEAD CRANES 



















A partial list of contents reads as follows: 


» The classes of crane service Structural framework recommendations 


, Standard crane ratings and capacities « Lubrication of gears and bearings 
. Standard dimensions and clearances e« 14 minimum safety features 

» Recommended speeds e Erection and initial operation 

. Motor ratings e Sample form—How to request crane 
» Cage or pendant operation information 


, How to choose the gear drive e Sample specifications 


Write today for Bulletin Unit 79 
WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey Illinois 


HEAVY HANDLING COSTS LESS WITH A WHITING CRANE! 





Stock Fight Cancels a Wage Hike 


@ Rice-Stix, a wholesale drygoods house, has had 


a rough year, with sales and profits falling. 


@ In addition, it's trying to beat off a competitor 


that is bidding for control of the company. 


@ So the Teamsters Local 688—worried over the 


500 jobs involved—has agreed to cancel the wage increases 


due it under an agreement signed last year. 


St. Louis Local 688 of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) last week gave 
Rice-Stix, Inc., a major employer, a 
break. It canceled 17¢ in wage and 
fringe raises due this month, and 27¢ 
more due over the next three years. 

According to Local 688 officers, the 
44¢ in concessions (valued at $850,000 
over the next three years) were agreed 
to in emergency bargaining on Thanks- 
giving Day for two reasons: 

¢ Rice-Stix, one of the largest 
wholesale drygoods houses in the coun- 
try and a converter and manufacturer 
of softgoods, has had a rough year. Its 
sales are off sharply from 1953; operat- 
ing losses for the third quarter cut nine- 
month profits to $257,463—half the net 
for the same period of 1953. The de- 
cline in sales and profits alone, however, 
wouldn’t have led the union to accept 
revisions in what Rice-Stix calls a “de- 
cidedly unfavorable” contract. There 
was more involved. 

¢A competitive firm, Reliance 
Mfg. Co. is out after control of 94-year- 
old Rice-Stix. Reliance claims to hold 
20% of the latter’s common stock, and 
recently offered to buy 75,000 more 
shares at $42 a  share—substantially 
higher than the market price at the 
time of the offer. The additional 75,000 
shares would give Reliance control of 
Rice-Stix—and, as Local 688 sees it, a 
chance to merge operations at a possible 
cost of 500 jobs in St. Louis. 

Largely for this second reason, Local 
688 was in a receptive mood when 
Rice-Stix asked for a contract review 
last week. 
¢ Stock Fight-When Reliance made 
its initial bid for Rice-Stix, Pres. E. W. 
Stix and other officers announced that 
they would not sell their holdings. 
They wrote to all stockholders (about 
2,000), advising them that the actual 
value of the common stock, which had 
been selling for about $25, is $81; and 
that economic conditions in the textile 
industry—not management conditions 
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in Rice-Stix—are behind the company’s 
poorer showing in 1954. 

At the same time, Rice-Stix told 
stockholders that efforts were under 
way to reduce operating costs. 
¢ Contract Terms—The St. Louis com- 
pany negotiated a five-year contract 
with Local 688 early in 1953, giving 
employees 50¢ in pay increases spread 
in annual 6¢ and 7¢ jumps after an 
initial 11¢ raise (BW —Apr.11’53,p162). 
The pact—announced as a step to “‘sta- 
bilize labor relations over a long term’’— 
also included provisions for a pension 
plan to go into effect this December, 
and for a guarantee of 2,000 hours’ pay 
a year for about 420 high-seniority em- 
ployees. Under the agreement, Rice- 
Stix was due to give a 6¢ raise this week; 
6¢ more on Dec. 1, 1955, and further 
7¢ raises on Dec. 1, 1956, Mar. 1, 
1957, and Dec. 1, 1957. The Rice-Stix 
contract expires Feb. 28, 1958. 

The terms aren’t unique in St. Louis. 
Local 688’s hard bargaining led by Har- 
old J. Gibbons, secretary-treasurer, has 
spread similar long-term, guaranteed- 
wage contracts over more than a score 
of employers, many of whom complain 
—along with Rice-Stix—of Local 688’s 
“high labor costs” in the warehousing 
industry. 

Caught in the stock fight, Rice-Stix 
last week decided to dump its problem 
directly into the lap of Local 688. 
¢ Facing the Facts—The company had 
one basis for hope: Shortly after Local 
688 signed a pioneering five-year con- 
tract, Gibbons was asked a hypothetical 
question, ““What’s going to happen if 
an employer runs into trouble and 
can’t meet the promised wage boosts or 
the guarantee of 2,000 hours’ pay?” 
Gibbons didn’t hesitate, then, to say 
flatly, “We'll review the contract. We 
don’t want to impose a hardship on 
any employer that would put him out 
of business.” 

Since then, Local 688 has agreed to 
adjust wages of a number of employers, 





including Chase Candy Co. This was 
done quietly, and routinely. The Rice- 
Stix appeal for relief was actually first 
made six months ago, but the union was 
cool to suggestions that it forego at least 
a part of its scheduled raises. 

However, according to Gibbons, Re- 
liance’s efforts to take over Rice-Stix 
made a big difference in the union’s 
attitude. It meant “trying to keep the 
company in friendly hands of men who 
want to operate, instead of letting 
someone just interested in liquidation 
for fast profit take over the business.” 

When Rice-Stix renewed its appeal 
for help under the changed conditions, 
union shop stewards unanimously ap- 
proved giving up all increases in wages, 
plus the new pension plan. When sub- 
mitted to the local’s Rice-Stix mem- 
bers, the concessions—amounting to a 
wage freeze until Feb. 28, 1958—won 
handily, 306 to 140. 

The local retained the right to te- 

open the contract, however, in any year 
that Rice-Stix has more than a 5% 
return on invested capital after taxes. 
e Factor—Although it wasn’t directly 
mentioned at the meeting, one other 
factor undoubtedly helped Rice-Stix: 
Since the long-term contracts were ne- 
gotiated J. C. Penney, American Wine, 
Werner-Hudnut, Union Biscuit, and 
several others have closed St. Louis 
warehouses, idling 1,900 workers. Many 
of these workers are still looking for 
new jobs. 

The guaranteed-pay plan isn’t affected 
by the concessions. The top 60% of 
Rice-Stix employees are still guaranteed 
pay for 2,000 hours’ work a year until 
the contract expiration. 

e Passing the Word—The concessions 
won, Rice-Stix management lost no 
time passing the word along to stock- 
holders, advising them: “With fixed 
labor costs, and with union cooperation 
in effecting savings, this union action 
should bring about a brighter earnings 
picture in the future.” 

Rice-Stix expects this assurance to 
bolster the appeal of its officers for 
stockholders to hold on to their com- 
mon shares. Meanwhile, the price of 
the stock has shot up on the American 
Stock Exchange to around $45. 

Reliance, still seeking Rice-Stix stock, 
is expected to extend a Dec. 8 deadline 
for delivery of Rice-Stix common shares 
to Dec. 20. It has maintained from the 
start that it wants the stock as an invest- 
ment; it insists that a merger—feared by 
Local 688—doesn’t enter into its present 
plans. 
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Peaceful Scene 


Some hot disputes ended 
this week—among them, that 
of AFL's Teamsters and Pitts- 
burgh department stores. 


Pittsburgh Local 249 of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) this week 
«cepted a proposed new contract of- 
fered by five struck department stores. 
This ended “‘for all practical purposes” 
a year-long, often violent walkout. 

Other notable agreements this week: 

¢ The International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) voted to end 
1 70-day walkout against Emerson 
Mfg. Co. plants in St. Louis and 
Washington Park, Ill. The union had 
truck for a 5¢ to 7¢-an-hour raise, but 
itsettled for the revival of an Emerson 
pofit-sharing plan, dropped in 1948. 

¢The United Auto Workers 
(IO) and Chrysler Corp. reached a 
gttlement that “indefinitely  post- 
pned” a walkout, just 50 minutes 
before a deadline. Under the terms, 
slaried office workers at Chrysler’s 
atomotive body division will be cov- 
aed by seniority and other applicable 
provisions of an agreement for salaried 
mgineers negotiated between Briggs 
Mfg. Co. and UAW just before Chry- 
ser bought Briggs earlier this year. 
This was the issue that threatened to 
halt Chrysler output at a critical time 
BW —Nov.27’54,p152). 

¢The International Longshore- 
men’s Assn., ousted by AFL, signed 
a contract covering the New York 
docks. Under it, the old “shape-up” 
§ virtually climinated; longshoremen 
get a 17¢ pay raise and a union-shop 
cause; and a no-strike clause gives some 
promise of peace on New York’s water- 
font. 
Pittsburgh Stores—Local 249s accep- 
lance of new contract terms in Pitts- 
burgh did not bring an immediate end 
to the department store strike, which 
started Nov. 27, 1953. Several smaller 
mions, which have supported the Local 
49 walkout, still had to negotiate 
contracts. Bargaining between stores 
id these unions was progressing early 
this week, and settlements appeared 


Management won its fight with Local 
49 for the right to assign truck help- 
as “when needed” and to use parcel 
post for deliveries, with some restric- 
tions. The strike deadlocked over 
these two issues for a year. 

Local 249 got an immediate 5¢-an- 
hour raise for 360 drivers and helpers, 
with another 34¢ to be paid next Feb. 










‘A. The total 84¢ an hour is in line 
mcreases negotiated by drivers in 
tther Pittsburgh industries. 
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DUREZ PHENOLICS COULD 


BLOW PROFITS 
YOUR WAY 


In every field of industry, imaginative 
application of phenolic plastics creates 
new profit opportunities. Most versa- 
tile of all plastics materials, they are 
adapted to a tremendous range of en- 
gineering requirements. 

In both of these air movers, for ex- 
ample, static and dynamic balance of a 
high degree are obtained with one- 
piece moldings. Dimensional stability 
and surface smoothness of the Durez 
phenolic assures quiet operation of fan 
propeller—and sizes run up to 35” in 
diameter. Besides true balance, the 
clothes dryer blower wheel meets un- 


usual requirements of corrosion and 
moisture resistance — molded-in con- 
tours remain smooth through years of 
home laundry service. 

Whether or not you have used phe- 
nolics before, an inquiry into Durez 
developments could reveal a new way 
to add product appeal, or to make a 
process more efficient. A call to Durez 
brings 33 years of specialized phenol- 
ics’ experience to your problem. Write 
for our monthly assembly of new ideas, 
“Plastics News”. . . Durez Plastics & 


Chemicals, Inc., 4012 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 






MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


for the new 
Competitive Era 





RESINS FORINDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding. 


Cost of Living: 


Total 


Paee a 1947-49 = 100 
sakitiie. Food Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
104.3 104.7 105.4 103.2 102.1 
101.5 99.3 97.6 103.5 106.1 
105.0 104.3 100.9 108.1 109.6 
112.1 113.5 109.2 113.2 114.8 
114.2 115.0 105.6 115.2 118.8 
115.4 113.6 105.5 118.7 126.8 
115.0 112.0 105.5 118.9 127.3 
114.9 112.3 105.3 118.9 127.6 
115.2 113.1 104.9 118.8 127.8 
115.0 112.6 104.7 118.9 127.9 
114.8 112.1 104.3 119.0 128.0 
114.6 112.4 104.1 118.5 128.2 
115.0 113.3 104.2 118.9 128.3 
115.1 113.8 104.2 118.9 128.3 
115.2 114.6 104.0 119.0 128.5 
115.0 113.9 103.7 119.2 128.6 
114.7 112.4 104.3 119.5 128.8 
111.8 104.6 119.5 129.0 





C-of-L Down, So 


What’s Happening to It 


©sBusiness Week 


ls Auto Pay 


Auto Workers seek to prevent future cuts by drive to 
add c-of-| ‘‘bonus” to regular pay, to revise ratio for adjust- 


ing wages, and to limit cuts. 


More than a million workers will 

take a 1¢-an-hour pay cut beginning 
next week, as the result of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ mid-October cost- 
of-living index figure. The figure— 
114.5% of 1947-49 average costs—is a 
0.2% decline from the previous index 
(table above), and the lowest since 
June, 1953. 
* Escalator Cut—The slight drop in 
the BLS index automatically lopped 
off 1¢ of the 7¢ c-of-] bonus being paid 
under escalator contracts. The United 
Auto Workers (CIO), which represents 
most workers under c-of-] pacts, said it 
welcomed the apparent “rcduction in 
prices even though it meant a down- 
ward adjustment in the workers’ cost-of- 
living allowance.” 

At the same time, UAW plans to 
bargain with major auto employers 
early next year for safeguards against 
future reductions in c-of-] bonus pay. 
In its list of demands drafted recently, 
UAW asks that whatever is left of the 
bonus pay (after the cut just an- 
nounced, it’s 6¢ an hour) be incor- 
porated in basic pay—where it can’t be 
touched in future c-of-] declines. 

UAW will also ask, in 1955, for a 
revision of the formula used in com- 
puting pay increases due when the 
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c-of-] rises, contending that the present 
ratio doesn’t reflect “the proper rela- 
tionship between index points and wage 
rates.’" And it proposes that, under 
the next contract, part of an accumu- 
lated c-of-] allowance be added, auto- 
matically, to base pay whenever the 
allowance reaches certain specified to- 
tals. The auto union says this would 
provide a “floating base . . . to limit 
the amount subject to downward esca- 
lation.” 

e Precedent-UAW says it wants in 
the contract the sort of protection 
against c-of-| pay cuts that it negoti- 
ated in 1953—when 19¢ of an accumu- 
lated 24¢ c-of-] allowance was added to 
base pay (BW—May30’53,p25). While 
management hasn’t replied to this 
UAW demand, it is expected to oppose 
it. 

UAW contracts expire at General 
Motors on May 29, at Ford on June 1, 
and at Chrysler on Aug. 31. Before 
GM and Ford negotiations start, prob- 
ably in April, another c-of-1 pay adjust- 
ment is possible—in late February—on 
the basis of BLS’ mid-January figure. 
¢ Food Costs Down—The latest de- 
cline in the government’s living-cost 
index was due largely to lower food 
costs. 





Jobless Pay... 


.. . For retired workers 


raising a problem for em- 
ployers and state officials 
handling funds. 


Since industrial pension rolls are 
growing steadily, year by year, many 
employers and state officials are warily 
watching the development of what 
could in time, be a common problem: 
claims by pensioned employees for un- 
employment compensation (BW —Dee, 
12’53,p163) 

For state agencies, the rising number 
of claims filed by pensioned workers- 
often on the advice of unions—poses a 
problem of proprieties. The agencies 
aren’t inclined to hold back unemploy- 
ment pay from retired persons still will- 
ing and able to work, but they see a 
possibility of costly abuses of jobless- 
pay plans in claims filed by pensioners. 

For employers, the interest in un- 

employment pay for the retired is a 
dollars-and-cents matter. Under state 
merit-rating plans, the tax paid by an 
employer goes up with the number of 
claims paid former employees. 
e Benefits Survey—The Commerce & 
Industry Assn. of New York, Inc., te 
cently surveyed compensation records 
of 218 New York firms for the year 
ended June 30, 1954. Its object was 
to see how much of New York’s jobless- 
pay money was going to tide over per- 
sons out of work through no fault of 
their own, and looking for new jobs—- 
and how much to others. 

The results, released to member firms 
last week, showed “more than $100- 
million [41.6%] of the $244.6-million 

. . paid to claimants” in the state 
“went to individuals who had brought 
on their own dismissal, quit voluntarily 
for reasons of their own, or retired on 
pension,” according to the association. 

The report as a whole was interesting 
to employers as substantiation for what 
many had been charging. But attention 
centered quickly on one figure: 9% 
of all unemployment-pay claimants 
charged against the 218 companies dur- 
ing the year were pensioners, according 
to the survey report. Altogether, they 
collected just under 17% of the total 
benefits paid. 
¢ Projection—Using the survey retums 
as a representative sampling for the 
state as a whole, the association estr 
mated that retired workers received 
$41.1-million of the $244.6-million to 
tal jobless pay in New York in the 
1953-54 year. 

Moreover, according to the survey, 
pensioners who were compelled to leave 
jobs involuntarily, under company I 
tirement rules, averaged $480 each, and 
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those retired voluntarily averaged $395 
over a maximum 26-week period. Bene- 
fits paid all claimants, regardless of why 
they were jobless, averaged $250. 

The Commerce & Industry Assn. re- 
ported, as a typical case, a situation in 
which a 70-year-old employee retired 
by the firm for which he worked, and 
seceiving a monthly pension, also col- 
lected $30 a week jobless pay over a 
26-week period, for a total of $780. 
According to the association, pensioners 


on jobless-pay rolls generally collect — 


about double the total other claimants 
receive—because, the association ex- 
plained, “once retired persons start re- 
ceiving benefits, they usually collect 
them for the full 26 weeks allowed.” 
¢Too High?—New York unemploy- 
ment compensation officials consider 
the Commerce & Industry Assn. figures 
“quite a bit too high,” when projected 
for the state as a whole. While the 
state jobless-pay office has no break- 
down of how many pensioned workers 
are also being paid unemployment com- 
pensation, it estimates the total at 5% 
-or at 12,155 beneficiaries, on the basis 
of latest claims figures. Of this number 
“covered by some kind of pension,” 
according to the state, only about 2,431 
are collecting industrial pensions and 


jobless pay at the same time. 


¢ Close Scrutiny—Anyone applying for 
jobless pay after being retired at age 65 
or over must undergo “a very close 
scrutiny,” according to New York 
rnemployment compensation officials. 
They agree that under some circum- 
stances a pensioner might still be able 
and eager to work, but they say the 
presumption is that the retired worker 
no longer is part of the labor force. 
Before collecting benefits, the retired 
worker must therefore prove (1) that he 
is “actively and honestly” still in the 


| labor force; (2) that he is able to work; 


and (3) that he is willing “to accept 


| employment he has some prospect of 


receiving.” According to state officials, 
there is not much chance that the 
pensioner can get another job with the 
tating and wage of that lost through 
involuntary retirement; he must there- 


| fore be willing to accept less. 


New York courts have supported this 


| admittedly tough policy, in one case 
holding that a man retired involuntarily 

from a $12,000-a-year job couldn’t col- 
| lect unemployment pay after he refused 
| to take a job paying only a small part 
. of that amount for what the claimant 


said was “unsuitable menial work.” 


| State officials called this an unusual 
| Case, but said it is an example of how 
far the jobless-pay office—and the 


courts—are willing to go to bar what 


| the Commerce & Industry Assn. criti- 
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cizés as unemployment pay to pen- 
sioners with “an indicated lack of 
attachment to the labor market on 
account of age or other causes.” 





WIDER AND 
WIDER USE... 


ie 


PEARLITIC MALLEABLE CASTINGS- 


as engineers see its many advantages 


DESIGN ADAPTABILITY: Because of its good fluidity, it can be 
cast in thin sections and in complicated shapes. 


HIGHER STRENGTH: Ultimate strengths range between 60,000 
and 90,000 psi; yield strength between 40,000 and 70,000 psi. 


EASILY MACHINED: Machinability index (B1112 Steel = 100) 
ranges between 80 and 90. 


WEAR RESISTANCE: Withstands excessive wear under 
heavy loads at high speeds. 


LOCALIZED HARDENING: Sections of the casting can be flame 
hardened or induction hardened before or after machining. 


BEARING PROPERTIES: Good non-seizing properties in 
metal-to-metal contact. 


FINE FINISH: Can be given a very smooth finish where 
desired. 


You will find many applications for Pearlitic Malleable 
castings— particularly as a replacement for forgings, 
stampings and weldments—where reduced weight, less 
machining time, fewer assembly operations and 
better appearance are important production and 
sales considerations. a-ver7 


NATIONAL 


G 
MALLEABLE AND STEEL GZ 


>< 
CASTINGS ores. 
F Cleveland 6, Ohio 








. 


~ 


The Nation’s largest independent producer of malleable and pearlitic malleable 
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They see the 
opportunity 
ple m Ze) 8 





Why have these outstanding firms advertised in 
CONTROL ENGINEERING in 1954? 

Because they recognize an opportunity in this 

new magazine — a chance to assume leadership in these 
early days of a fast developing new technology 

in business and industry. 


Over 18,000 readers of CONTROL ENGINEERING 
also see this opportunity. These are engineers aware 
of the impact of this new technology on their 
business and professional careers. 





If you serve this market in any way the same 
opportunity is open to you through display 
advertising in CONTROL ENGINEERING in 1955. 
Act now. 
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about the new 











Contractor: Hendrickson Bros., Inc., 
General Contractors 
Valley Stream, New York 


Job: Excavation and pipe laying for 
the Southern State Parkway, Long Island 











MASTER MECHANIC: ‘We tried out 
the new T-24 for a week; and because 
it did such a good job in that short 
time, we bought it.” 


OPERATOR: ‘“‘It's got delicate control 
and positive action. | can put the bucket 
down just where | want it, pick up a 
cable or wooden stake and not even 
disturb the dirt. It’s a fast machine.” 





470 Second Street 


Job-photo courtesy Hendrickson Bros., inc., New York 


Here’s what they say 





34 YARD 


OILER: “This Michigan is an oiler’s 
dream. The liberal use of ball bearings 
on shafts, drums and rollers means less 
wear and much less oiling. All we do is 
oil our T-24 once a week." 


There’s little to add to these 
Hendrickson statements—except to 
emphasize that you, too, will move 
bigger yardagesfaster and at less cost 
with a MICHIGAN Series *‘24” 34- 
yard excavator-crane. Best way to 
prove it is to do as Hendrickson did 
. .. TRY IT! Send for the booklet 
“Bigger Yardage Through Air Power”; 
and for detailed specifications. 


ty tepe} 4 CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT Construction Machinery Division 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 





“Gun Is Loaded” 


Oil union withdraws its 
‘‘no strike” pledge, after get. 
ting nowhere in demands for 
raise. Showdown looms. 


CIO’s Oil Workers Internationa} 

Union has dropped its no-strike pledge 
to the nation’s major oil companies 
after finding it a dud. The result may 
be the first bargaining showdown fight 
of 1955, which is already shaping up 
as a year for testy negotiating in auto, 
electrical manufacturing, steel, and 
other basic industries. 
e No Loaded Gun—Last June OWIU 
President O. A. Knight announced the 
union would bargain with employers 
this year without “a loaded gun” on the 
negotiating table. Knight promfsed 
that no strike threat would be made 
by the union, and that bargaining 
would be conducted without tensions 
and deadlines. At the same time, he 
laid before employers a demand for a 
5% wage increase. 

The OWIU received a quick answer 
on its proposals. Companies uniformly 
rejected the idea of any hike in pay 
this year. They argued that one wasn't 
warranted. Two weeks ago, when the 
OWIU reviewed its negotiating under 
the no-strike policy, it had only gloomy 
figures and conclusions to show. 

Of 700 union contracts in force, 
more than 100 had expired since June 
without “any appreciable progress” in 
wage bargaining, the OWIU reported. 
With a few exceptions, which include 
no major employers, “pay increases 
have been flatly refused by all com- 
panies,” the union noted. 

“We can only regretfully conclude 
that the oil industry is taking advantage 
of our pledge not to strike,” the union 
reported. The no-strike pledge, instead 
of promoting friendlier bargaining, 
“just made employers more _hatd- 
boiled,” the union complained. So, the 
OWIU announced, the pledge had 
been withdrawn. 

The shift in union bargaining strat 
egy poses no immediate threat of walk- 
outs in the industry. Negotiating com- 
mittees are merely authorized, now, to 
tell employers that the OWIU will 
strike if necessary to win its 5% wage 
increase demands. 

Under the present timetable, formal 
strike notices will be issued about the 
first of the year, with an early-1955 
deadline. 

More Trouble—Meanwhile, — the 
OWIU withdrew another pledge—one 
barring raids against independent oil 
unions—which may spell further trouble 
for many oil companies. The CIO ail 
union gave this pledge to independents 
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Cross-section of coil shows BAKELITE 
Epoxy Resins forming dark area. Note 
how they have completely filled crev- 
ices between the finest wires. 


One-man chain saw by McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Wet weather, cold weather, high alti- 
tudes or low, the motor in this tough 
little 20-pound chain saw is sure to 
start. Safely embedded in a solid 
block of BaKELiTE Epoxy Resin, its 
magneto and coil stay in permanent 
working order. 

If your electrical applications have 
to work under similarly rugged con- 
ditions, you'll find that potting and 
encapsulating with BAKELITE Epoxy 
Resins offer an ideal solution. The 
liquid resin, mixed with its liquid 
hardener, is simply poured into place. 
It fills the tiniest crevices, completely 
protecting the coil from moisture — 
no electrical shorts result. 

In a few hours at room tempera- 
ture, without applied heat, the mix- 
ture changes to a permanently hard 
solid. There is practically no shrink- 
age. The smallest components are set 
firmly and immovably. 


HARD PLASTIC HEART MEANS AN ALL-WEATHER START 


BaKELITE Epoxy Resins are resist- 
ant to moisture, oils and greases, 
chemicals, most acids and strong 
alkalies. Their dielectric strength and 
adhesive properties are excellent. 
They are relatively light in weight. 

Perhaps they can help build extra 
service features into your product. 
For detailed information on BAKeE- 
LITE Epoxy Resins, and a list of sup- 
pliers, write Dept. XR-61. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


EPOXY RESINS 


TRADE @) MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, Sis York 17, N.Y. 








You've got 
to be... 


HERE! 





Where even the Weather 
is an Aid to Industry! 


To compete for your share of this market of 28 million people 
in the Southeast, you’ve got to be here—where even the weather 
is a golden asset to industry. Our mild, snow-free climate cuts 
heating costs and absenteeism, allows year-round outdoor activi- 
ties. The same climate guarantees you ample ground water 
(average annual rainfall, 50.42 inches). 


More assets... More profits for you! 


And here’s more: Ample, low-cost power; available raw ma- 
terials; dependable transportation; plentiful, intelligent and will- 
ing labor; cooperative local governments. And for your banking 
connection, the Southeast’s oldest national bank, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta .. . a bank that will help you find the 
ideal location in the Southeast for your plant. . . a bank that can 
handle your every financial need, including financing your re- 
location. 

Experienced Industrial Location Spe- 
cialists are available to do your spade- 
work. They are ready to start this 
minute to help you find the best loca- 
tion for your operation. Many choice 
river sites are available. 


THE 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
ATLANTA Write today. All inquiries held in strictest 
j confidence. Address Business Develop- 
ment Department, The First National 
= Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 


- +. in Business 
for Your Business 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 














almost a year ago when negotiations fo, 
a merger of OWIU and some 40 ind. 
pendents appeared headed for success jn 
1954 (BW—Feb.27’54,p143). 

The merger proposal got nowher 
despite its brisk start. A check, earlier 
this fall, showed only four independents 
had ratified the merger proposal, and 
most had tabled the proposal indef. 
nitely. A conference of independents 
aimed at putting new life in the merger 
plan, drew only 12 delegations. So, re 
gretfully, the independents agreed to 
free OWIU from its no-raiding pledge, 
and the CIO oil union—with plans 
afoot for a merger with the Gas, Coke, 
& Chemical Workers (CIO) in March 
—immediately launched  organizj 
drives among independents, designed 
to bolster its position in a merger and 
to add to its bargaining power in the 
industry. 

A major goal in the OWIU’s new 
drive is to take over bargaining rights 
at Standard Oil Co. of Indiana’s Whit- 
ing refinery, one of the world’s largest, 
employing 7,000. An independent un- 
ion has represented the Whiting work- 
ers since 1937. 


Unions Hit Tax Probe 
Of Welfare Officials 


Labor unions, led by the Brother. 
hood of ‘Teamsters (AFL), have a new 
grievance against the Administration- 
and one currently receiving consider- 
able attention in the labor press. 

About a month ago, Pres. Eisen- 

hower authorized the Senate Labor & 
Welfare Committee, headed by Sen. 
Irving Ives (R-N.Y.), to inspect federal 
tax returns filed from 1947 to 1953 by 
union officials involved in the commit- 
tee’s investigation of welfare funds. 
e Defense—According to the Team- 
sters, this executive order “which lays 
bare income tax returns [makes] a mock- 
ery out of income secrecy.” Other 
unions take much the same position. 

Actually, there isn’t anything new 
about the opening of tax records of 
officials involved in welfare-fund probes. 
Earlier this year, the White House gave 
the House Labor Committee authority 
to look into tax returns as part of its 
investigation. : 
e Basis—Neither House nor Senate m- 
vestigators will say to what extent the 
information on income is being used. 
The information they get won't be 
made public, nor can it be used as evr 
dence in the hearings. But it can be 
used as the basis of questions designed 
to bring out—under oath—testimony by 
witnesses on their financial dealings. 

If answers to the investigators’ ques- 
tions don’t jibe with the tax retums, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue could 
swing into action. 
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_ Band ernie: - . Saw Bands. . . Precision Surface Grinders . . . Black Granite Surface 








OPERATION 


SAME SLOTTING 








| ssn 24 Parts / Milling Machine ee ye / 


[ time. Including set-up/ 102 minutes / 39.5 minutes / 


/ Cost per slot / 42.8¢ / 17.7¢ / 
Is your plant saving money 


with this newest Machining Method? 


A DoALL power feed band ma- duplicate parts. To have a machine 











chine costs but 1/5 to 1/2 as much as brought to your plant and demon- 
a production milling machine, shaper strated from the truck, call your local 
or planer. It cuts faster. Tool cost is DoALL Service-Store or write: 


lower. Fixturing is simpler. Set-up 
time is less. It can perform many op- 










View of completed erations better than can the more 
part cn which slot- costly machines. These include slot- 
ting cost was re- ; ar : a 

iced from 42.8¢ ting, splitting, notching, angle cutting 


to 17.7¢. and other jobs. Highest machine tool 
accuracy is secured. Automatic power 
feed is provided, as is a built-in cool- 
ant system. Tool speeds are variable. 
High speed steel blades are available 
which provide remarkable cutting 
rates and far outlast carbon steel. 


The “bandsaw” has come of age as 
Dieetin ti hi LT New Model 26-3 DoALL Band Ma- 
© Gees Ne ECR EL. 2m chine has power feed table, coolant 


help you visualize the jobs it can do system, variable tool speed and 

at lower cost, DoALL has developed a more power than previous models. 
new production band machining dem- The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
onstration, complete with fixtures and Illinois. 


New wall chart free: “How Basic Tools Created Civili- 
zation.” Make request on your company letterhead. 


. Gage Blocks and Other Precision Measuring Instruments . . . Tool Steel sas 
Cutting Tools and Supplies 
Ceceoeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeceecne 
2 38 DoALL Stores serve industry. See 
classified directory for one nearest 
you. 


THEFT by employees costs industry at least a quarter 


of a billion dollars yearly. Here’s a look at the problem of .. . 


Plant Pilferage: On the Rise 


‘The most conservative estimates of 
the cost to industry of in-plant pilfer- 
age start at $250-million a year. And 
there is a seasonal pattern to this con- 
tinuing and systematic theft. It peaks 
right now, at the pre-Christmas season. 
In this respect, industria] pilferage re- 
sembles shoplifting, which it is like in 
other ways, too. But management’s 
handling of the one is very different 
from its handling of the other. 

In retail establishments everywhere, 
“security measures” are now being sup- 
plemented and tightened. Store man- 
agers figure employee thefts account for 
as much as 75% of annual inventory 
losses, the remaining 25% being due 
to lightfingered customers. But the 
stores aren't fatalistic about it. They 
conduct an unremitting war against 
thievery in all its forms. 

In contrast, industry—-where em- 
ployee theft accounts for over 95% of 
the annual inventory loss—treats pilfer- 
age as an almost unmentionable subject. 
It’s something industry patently prefers 
not to think about. While most man- 
agements have the means to deal with 
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it, few have the heart and the patience 
for taking on the job. Mere mention 
of dishonesty in the ranks turns many 
a management queasy. 

¢ Assumption—Most workplaces are or- 
ganized on the implicit assumption that 
workers are honest, and this is some- 


where around 90% true. It’s the one 
employee in 10 or 12 who makes the 
system break down—by being either dis- 
honest by nature, or desperate, or un- 
able to resist temptation. The work- 
place is not reorganized to allow for 
his presence; the 100% honesty as- 
sumption is retained. When evidence 
of pilferage becomes uncontrovertible, 
security measures are added as an after- 
thought and are in most cases clumsy 
and ineffective. 

One plant superintendent of a manu- 
facturing company making small, but 
valuable, consumer goods articles ex- 
pressed some envy of the baking in- 
dustry which, through collective bar- 
gaining, has institutionalized and regu- 
lated inventory loss. The AFL Bakers 
union contract with the wholesale bread 
and cake industry in New York reads, 


“Manufacturers of bread and rolls shall 
give to employees daily, reasonable 
amounts of merchandise for their home 
use, without charge, not to exceed | bb. 
of bread or | doz. rolls daily. Cake and 
pastry manufacturers shall give to em- 
ployees daily, without charge, merchan- 
dise not to exceed 60¢ per week (whole- 
sale price) 

“I read that clause once at a com- 
pany meeting,” the superintendent said, 
“and you would have thought, from the 
way the atmosphere froze, that I was 
proposing we hire Communists. But 
I'll tell you, we'd be way ahead if we'd 
let our girls take a couple of items 
home a week. And we wouldn't have 
to think of them all as petty crooks.” 
¢ Unions—Pilferage, outside of water- 
front trades, is a subject rarely or never 
raised in management-union  discus- 
sions. When an employee is disciplined 
or discharged for stealing, there is n0 
way of forecasting what position the 
union will take. One company will say 
it’s much tougher to move against dis 
honesty since a union came into its 
plant; now it has to catch a malefactor 
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CHEMICALS 





Celanese* Petro-basic chemicals 
offer double benefits to industry 


A better product or a more efficient way to make one—these 
are what manufacturers are looking for—these are advan- 
tages Celanese Petro-Basic Production is delivering to many 
fields. 

Based on the great natural wealth of hydrocarbons in petro- 
leum sources, Celanese integrated production is independent 


BASIC REASONS — FOR 


Acids Esters Plasticizers 

Alcohols Glycols Polyols 

Aldehydes Ketones Salts 

Anhydrides Oxides Solvents 
Hydraulic Fluids 


oReg. U.S, Pat, Of. 


+ e e ° Jy i 
In product improvement ...in production efficiency... & 7 


the basic start 1s 
chemical 








ME Ce adhesives of the high 
tly produced with Celanese* 
active chemical, Para cuts re- 
and virtually ‘eliminates 


f 


of outside sources of supply. Specially engineered processes 
produce organic chemicals to meet a broad range of industrial 
specifications—in forms most adaptable to high speed manu- 
facture of finished goods—in the continuous volume 
demanded today. 


If you need higher quality or uniformity . . . an easier-to- 
process form ...a stabilized price . . . it will pay you to check 
with Celanese. Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTS 


In textiles, plastics, 
agricultural products, paper, paint, 
% building materials, automotive equipment, 


pharmaceuticals, electrical products. 
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When a shipping question 
puzzles you —Ask our man! 


e “How shall I ship it? When will it get there? Will it be 
on time?” When shippers are beset by questions like 
these they appreciate the friendly help of Baltimore 
& Ohio freight representatives. 

These men, with their vast experience in freight 
problems and constant study of up-to-the-minute 
methods, welcome your questions. They know the 
B&O from A to Z, for they’ve been over its lines and 
personally studied all its operations. They’II explain 
the details of schedules and of such features as 
Sentinel Service on carload freight and Time-Saver 
on less-carload. 


Ask our man whenever you need help. You'll find 
him skilled and courteous in helping to dispose of 
any harassing problem. 


Constantly doing things—better! 

















red-handed—otherwise it’s fighting a 
grievance case. Another company will 
say a union hasn’t made any difference, 

A rough rule of thumb is that if the 

accused employee is an active union 
member or part of the “in” group in 
the organization, the union will’ take 
up his case and be obstructive. If he’s 
just a rank-and-filer, the union will fob 
low its understandable preference to 
keep such ticklish questions out of the 
grievance machinery. 
e Upswing—Though in-plant dishon- 
esty breaks out in a rash before Christ- 
mas, with fair predictability, it is a 
malignant disease all through the year, 
every year. Estimates as to how much 
in-plant thefts cost industry annually 
range from $250-million to $700-mik 
lion. Insurance companies, private de- 
tective agencies, and plant security 
guards agree that employee thefts set a 
new record during the past year. 

One of the largest writers of fidelity- 
bond coverage states that losses are 2% 
higher this year than last year. William 
J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., says that while in-plant 
thefts totaled $400-million in 1949, the 
figure this year will be closer to $700 
million. 

Why the upswing? Here are a few 
of the reasons 

e Since World War II, business 
has been generally good. In good times, 
employers tend to loosen up. They 
skip a periodic inventory, fail to screen 
new employees 

e Employment has been high, 
With a tight labor market, employers 
scrape the bottom of the bucket, hire 
workers who can’t meet defensible 
standards. On his part, the worker can 
take a chance stealing because he can 
usually get another job if caught. 

¢ High cost of living puts workers 
in debt, provides an economic incen- 
tive to steal 
¢ Catalog—Surveys show that theft- 
prone workers, in most instances, take 
anything they think they can take with- 
out getting caught. Finished goods, 
such as phonograph records, small 
appliances, tires, and pharmaceutical 
drugs, are but one part of the picture. 
Most of the stolen goods are drills, 
hammers, screw drivers, chains, wile, 
component parts, and micrometers—to 
mention a few—which are used daily in 
the manufacturing process. Even valu- 
able raw materials, such as aluminum 
scrap and rubber, are fair game for 
lightfingered workers. 

A sheet-metal plant cites the case of 
an employee who recently stole a small 
drill press for his home workshop by 
dismantling it piece by piece. A big 
manufacturer of electrical products 
admits that many workers steal electnc 
cable and precision tools for home use. 
An electronics company says that it re 
cently discovered an employee stealing 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


Kaydon Radial Ball Bearing 
A BR ay ey 


EXTRAORDINARY, THIN-SECTION BEARINGS... AN 
EVERYDAY ASSIGNMENT FOR KAYDON ENGINEERS 


These Reali-Slim thin-section bearings are typical of the 
outstanding job KAYDON does to solve tough bearing design 
problems. Bearings of this particular type are currently 
being adapted by KAYDON for a host of aircraft, radar equip- 
ment, and guided missile applications. Note the unusual 
¥,” flanges and the fact that the gear teeth extend through 
only 130°. Then, too, these bearings feature integral seals 
which are built into the bearing. 


When you're faced with a difficult problem involving un- 
usual bearing design, take advantage of KAYDON's specialized 
experience in developing and mass-producing thin-section 
high-precision bearings. Write, wire or phone. A KAYDON ex- 
pert will be pleased to cooperate, help you get the job done 
faster, better and probably at less cost. 


Just Out! Get your copy of the new KAYDON 
Reali-Slim thin bearing catalog No, 54. 


— rl KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
aot Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
THE ENGINEERIN G CORP. 


MUSEKEGONe@MICHICAN 
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“if the plant roof is ac- 
cessible, workers will store 
loot there .. .” 

PILFERAGE starts on p. 128 


hundreds of radio tubes, common to 
television sets, and selling them to TV 
repair shops. An aircraft company re- 
calls that two janitors last year would 
hide lead bars underneath trash and 
later recover the bars at the city dump 
for sale to a local junk dealer. 

¢ Interest—These are examples from 
companies with a serious interest in 
stopping worker pilferage. Oddly 
enough, the average company is only 
mildly interested in the dishonesty of 
its employees. For instance, a radio 
manufacturer recently replied to an in- 
surance salesman’s pitch by saying, 
“Everyone in my plant is going to 
build a radio at home, bit by bit, but 
how many radios will a guy need in 
his home?” In short, this manufacturer 
assumed there was neither a good trea- 
son nor an adequate .method for pre- 
venting in-plant thefts. 

Even when a company lacks safe- 
guards against in-plant thefts, it gen- 
erally fails to take out fidelity coverage 
to meet possible losses. Only an esti- 
mated 10% of companies have fidelity 
coverage, and medio. as a records of 
individual losses reveal, this coverage is 
insufficient. 
¢ Dilemma—The variation among com- 
panies in their attitude toward in-plant 
thefts stems from the very nature of 
the problem, which is one of employee- 
management relations. Discovery of a 
theft is one thing; accusations directed 
at a suspect are another matter. Because 
management must have virtually in- 
fallible proof of an employee’s guilt 
before making accusations, management 
is forced to move slowly and cautiously. 
In the meantime, it asks itself: Is an 
investigation worth the time and ex- 
pense? 

It’s extremely hard to pin thefts 
down. All companies admit they do not 
know how much is stolen by employees. 
For example, one manufacturer says 
that it knows of $500 worth of losses 
annually but estimates actual losses at 
$5,000. 

There is a severe time lag in the dis- 
covery of losses. Component parts dis- 
appear, little by little, every day for 
months. No one notices the parts are 
missing until the annual inventory 
check. By that time, the culprits’ thefts 
are long past and often difficult to pin- 
point. 

* Reactions—In dealing with petty 
thefts, employers appear to follow one 
of three courses of action. They may 
shrug their shoulders with an air of 
passive acceptance and never investi- 
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gate. They may find the culprit and 
fire him. They may find the culprit, 
keep him on the job after he has made 
restitution, and then increase plant se- 
curity. The cases where employers 
prosecute a culprit are rare. 

For every case of in-plant theft that 
is publicized, 10 are hushed up. Com- 

anies refuse to talk of their theft prob- 
ems. Some even resent an insurance 
company’s suggestion of fidelity cover- 
age. First of all, companies feel that 
thefts are a sign of bad management. 
Second, they think that they have 
screened workers properly, thus have no 
troubles with in-plant thefts. Finally, 
companies think that investigations and 
insurance policies aimed at thefts are 
an insult to employees. 

¢ Opportunity—But you can count on 
this fact: If you give workers the oppor- 
tunity to steal, at least some of them 
will steal. Experts on in-plant thefts 
agree that while most workers are 
honest, employers offer temptations 
that are hard to resist. For instance, in 
the organizational setup of a plant, one 
man may serve as both shipping clerk 
and inventory checker. By having dual 
functions, the man can cover up his 
tracks. 

More basic than the organizational 
setup is the ong layout. Here the cul- 
prit merely has to figure out how to 
pass guards undetected. If the parking 
lot is inside the plant fence, the worker 
can hide a tool in his lunchbox, eat 
outside near the parking lot at lunch- 
time, and leave the lunchbox in his 
car before returning inside. If the plant 
has several entrances and exits—some 
guarded, some not—the worker can take 
his choice. Unprotected windows also 
invite thefts. At a New England tex- 
tile mill not long ago, workers tossed 
bolts of cloth from windows into the 
river-side brush outside, to be picked up 
after dark. Private detectives have seen 
workers toss finished goods from second- 
story windows to accomplices in the 
congested downtown area of New York 
City. 

If the plant roof is accessible, work- 
ers will store loot there for later pickup. 
A timeworn ruse is the use of waste 
barrels; the janitor cleans up more than 
tubbish and wheels what he has stolen 
past plant guards without trouble. 
¢ Controls—An internal control system, 
as designed on paper, may be efficient. 
But any breakdown in the system is bait 
for the dishonest employee. For ex- 
ample, the shipping and receiving jobs 
are handled by two different men. The 
two men, working in the same general 
area of the plant, become close friends. 
When the shipping clerk is overloaded 
with work, the receiving clerk gives a 
hand. But the receiving clerk may be 
dishonest and, while assisting, may steal 
oods. In the long run, both clerks may 

gin to pilfer merchandise, gradually 


adding more employees to the ring. 

Companies, generally speaking, do 
their best to keep employees with police 
records off payrolls. However, employees 
with records crop up in many com- 
panies. The employee may falsify his 
record on the personnel form. In 
checking at previous places of employ- 
ment, the company may find nail 
that the employee was “let off” or 
“discharged.” 
¢ Motives—Yet the majority of workers 
who steal turn dishonest after they 
have been employed. They begin work 
with a clean slate. Though opportun- 
ities to steal are tempting, workers 
don’t yield without a motive. The pat 
phrase insurance companies use—with 
a smile—in talking of motives is “slow 
horses and fast women.” The worker 
steals brass fittings to pay off a debt, 
with the best intentions of somehow 
replacing what he has stolen. He dis 
covers he cannot make restitution, con- 
tinues to steal from time to time until 
caught. 

Comprehensive surveys have sug- 

gested these key motives for inplant 
thefts: gambling, extravagant _ living 
standards, unusual family expenses, un- 
desirable associates, inadequate income, 
and resentment or revenge. Beyond 
these specific reasons, there are em- 
ployees who, peculiarly and unpredict- 
ably, decide to match wits with plant 
security guards and steal to see how 
much they can get away with. 
e Need for Money—The dribble of un- 
organized stealing adds up to a lot, but 
the thefts that matter are those with 
reason behind them. The motives can 
almost always be reduced to a desire 
or need for money. To get money, the 
worker has to operate with a fence who 
will pay cash. Take just one of hun- 
dreds of cases locked in insurance-com- 
pany files. An electric-wire supplier 
used a card index for recording inven- 
tory received by and shipped from sev- 
eral warehouses. In filling an order one 
day, the supplier found that the cards 
and inventory did not correspond. He 
put a Pinkerton detective on the job. 
The detective soon discovered that two 
employees were overloading trucks and 
selling to a fence. Amount of loss: 
$7,519. 

There was an $18,213 loss in the 
case of a water-heater manufacturer 
who made no inventory check for 20 
months and then discovered that for a 
year and a half employees had been 
shipping water heaters and gas burners 
to a fence. An employee in the car- 
penter shop of a large copper company 
caused a $12,500 loss by putting odd 
bits of copper in his car. The day de- 
tectives caught him, his car was loaded 
with 1,500 Ib. of copper. Presumably 
he stole for a fence. 

Revenge and resentment enter into 
many cases. The worker gives himself 
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need never end— A 
Remember what a treat it was, 

when you were a kid, to bite into those 

jrst ripe strawberries in the spring? 

Now you can “pick” them at your pleasure @ & 


elve months of the year. 





You “pick” them from a freezer— 

he modern steel storage chest that keeps 
hem fresh the year round. You enjoy them 
jour favorite way—perhaps on a 

hortcake prepared in a kitchen filled 

vith handsomely styled appliances. 





All these modern appliances are yours 
iouse and enjoy because steels can be shaped 
0 skillfully and economically. Dependable 
steels like J&L’s Sheet and Strip—of 
onsistent high quality—meet the exacting 
pecifications of the men who make your 
feezers, refrigerators, sinks and ranges. 











Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 





Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 














“  . . accurate inventory 

control is the best preven- 

tive of pilferage .. .” 
PILFERAGE starts on p. 128 


a $5-a-week raise by stealing approxi- 
mately $5 worth of parts or merchan- 
dise weekly. He may steal not only for 
money, but for revenge against what 
he considers unfair treatment from man- 
agement. This was the reason for a 
$30,000 loss at the main warehouse of 
a nationwide undergarment company. 
A stock clerk who had held pretty much 
the same job for 15 years began steal- 
ing foundation garments and lingerie. 
He would stockpile his loot in a subway 
locker, then transfer it to his apartment 
late at night. Insurance company in- 
vestigators found every item of loot 
in his apartment. Nothing had been 
sold. Under questioning, the clerk ad- 
mitted to a Pupetindine hatred for 
the company’s mafiagement. 

¢ Categories—There are marked differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether new em- 
ployees or old employees, amateurs or 
professionals cause the biggest losses. 
Republic Aviation Co., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., which has an ex-FBI agent head- 
ing its campaign * ager thefts, says 
that you should watch out for amateurs 
who steal repeatedly. They operate 
alone, carry off tools and parts every 
few days. The company also believes 
that new employees are more prone to 
steal than older ones. Age of employees 
is not a factor, Republic says. 

But Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land, the leader in premiums written 
for fidelity coverage, says its records 
show that the one-timer totes up the 
biggest losses in a company. The one- 
timer is hard to spot; he does not steal 
methodically. When a combination of 
factors is just right—opportunity, temp- 
tation, personal factors—the worker 
strikes. He leaves virtually no clues be- 
cause he may never strike again. Most 
insurance companies fee] that older 
employees steal at least as much as 
newer employees. Older employees, 
though considered reliable, know the 
ropes—the details of plant layout, the 
alertness of individual plant guards. 

Polling companies of all types, you 
find that hourly workers, working alone, 
do the most pilfering. There is a tie 
for second place between (1) collusion 
among several employees and (2) collu- 
sion between employees and outsiders. 
¢ Schemes—To steal without getting 
nabbed often calls on all the ingenuity 
of the employee. For instance, a 
Brooklyn manufacturer recently dis- 
covered how neatly he had been duped. 
Cartons in his plant were stacked in one 
long row. Each stack in the row would 
be so many cartons high, so many deep. 
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Trouble was, the top of the stacks were 
above eye-level. The manufacturer 
found one day that his inventory had 
a false front: stacks eight cartons high 
but empty behind. Several clerks had 
removed the cartons from the area be- 
hind the front row and continued to 
record each stack as filled. 

The schemes are infinite in their 
variety. At warehouse and dockside 
loading platforms, crane operators will 
smack loads against the ground or 
cement so that several crates split open. 
Then the workers know whether the 
contents are worth going after at some 
later date. Plant workers will tuck tools 
anywhere that’s handy—in a pants leg, 
a pocket, a hat, an unopened umbrella. 
They will wrap wire and cloth around 
their bodies while changing clothes in 
the plant locker room, In numerous in- 
stances, stolen goods have left plants 
via parcel post. Ojil-truck drivers have 
loaded their tanks at storage depots 
after dark for later delivery to a fence. 
Tool boxes are the handiest place for 
stolen goods—and the most suspect 
from the viewpoint of plant security 
guards. 
¢ Demand—You can judge in advance 
whether or not property will be stolen 
by figuring its size, value, usefulness. 
It’s obvious that a small article with 
good resale value, such as an electronic 
tube, is likely to be stolén. It fits nicely 
into a coat pocket; it brings money. 
Occasionally you find employees steal- 
ing the big, heavy items that you 
would never consider ripe for picking. 
For example, employees stole 9,000 Ib. 
of ingots from a Detroit factory some 
months ago. Likewise, a 35-ton block 
of granite sitting on a flatcar was stolen 
from a New England plant recently, 
one insurance company reports. 

There are standard items that have 
a high theft frequency. Phonograph 
records disappear from the manufac- 
turer’s plant, reappear in stores before 
official release date. On the high- 
priority list you find aircraft parts, elec- 
trical and electronic parts, pharma- 
ceutical drugs, food stuffs such as 
coffee, spice, and pepper. 

Thefts of particular goods go through 
cycles. If a new product is “hot”—in 
other words, scarce and valuable—the 
manufacturer might as well anticipate 
some pilferage. Until production 
matched demand after World War II, 
for example, TV sets or their com- 
ponent parts were hot items. They are 
still hot because there is a good resale 
market. 

Brass and aluminum, in raw or fin- 
ished form, are always subject to pil- 
ferage. Luxury goods such as cosmetics, 
jewelry, and watches are desirable but 
not so easy to steal because of close 
control. 
¢ Attack—Like all crime, in-plant pil- 
ferage can never be stopped completely. 


The cost for a big enough security 
force would be higher than the savings 
made, and would hurt employee morale, 

The simplest, cheapest method of 
halting pilferage is to check job appl- 
cants carefully before hiring them. Even 
after they have been employed, you cap 
find out a lot by just thumbing through 
personne] questionnaires. 

The next step is to assume you will 
have some thefts, no matter how meti- 
culously you screen your personnel. At 
this point, consider three factors. First, 
you should have a reliable security 
force; second, an effective inventory. 
contro] system; and finally, adequate 
insurance coverage. 

Insurance: companies say there is a 
direct correlation between good morale 
in a plant and small losses. When 
morale is up to par, they say, you often 
find employees voluntarily reporting 
cases of pilferage. 

Another means of preventing losses 
is to give employees wornout tools, if 
these are of no use to the company. 

e Education—Publicity is a sticky ques- 
tion. Some experts feel it is effective 
to make a big case out of one petty 
loss. The employer not only prosecutes 
the employee to the limit, but notifies 
the other employees that he is doing 
just this. But this approach can create 
stiff resentment toward the employer. 

More effective, though not widely 
subscribed to, is a balanced educational 
campaign whereby the company states 
in black and white what it will and 
what it won’t tolerate. Then, the 
workers know the rules of the game. 

Mechanical and electronic devices 
have been put into service recently by 
many companies—TV cameras oversee- 
ing a loading dock, cameras fixed $0 
they will take pictures when a light 
switch is turned on at night, infra-ted 
lamps used to read initials and num- 
bers through a layer of paint. But these 
are never serious obstacles to the de- 
termined pilferer. 
¢ Qualifications—Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., whose field staff gives on- 
the-spot advice to insureds, believes 
that accurate inventory control is the 
best preventive of pilferage. If you 
know how many tools, parts, and fin- 
ished goods you should have and where 


. they are located, employees stand little 


chance of stealing’ without getting 
caught. 

Liberty also notices that many plant 
guards and watchmen are_ neither 
physically nor mentally qualified for 
their jobs. When Liberty investigated 
several cases of pilferage in one com- 
pany, it found that the guards were 
old men; the mail clerks and messen- 
gers, young boys. Among its recom 
mendations, Liberty suggested that the 
plant use the old men as messengers m 
place of the boys, and hire ualified 
guards in the 30-to-40-year-old racket. 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America, Chicago Architects—Naess and Murphy 
General Contractors—George A. Fuller Company 


When buildings like Chicago’s 
Prudential and Pittsburgh’s Alcoa 
use ADLAKE Aluminum Windows, 
you can be sure their builders have 
satisfied themselves that there is no 
better window on the market! 
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@ Minimum air infiltration 

@ Finger-tip control 

@ No painting or maintenance 

@ No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


@ Wool woven-pile weather stripping 
and exclusive patented serrated guides 
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ad Alse Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 








(OMMAND PERFORMANCE... 


his servo-motor is smaller than a household fuse—weighs only about one and 
ne-half ounces. Yet, without such powerful compact devices, modern industry 
ould not function efficiently. 


rvo-motors are the slaves that carry out the commands of servo-mechanisms . . . 
he workhorse and watchdog combination of today’s automatic control systems. 

in industry they provide the precision needed for machining propellers . . . the 
niformity necessary in the processing of food, chemicals and petroleum .. . 

he phenomenal speed and efficiency required in electronic computing systems... 
nd the control requirements of hundreds of industrial and military applications. 


IND-MADE MIRACLE... 


ow many men worked out this miracle of precise control of power and movement? 
hysicists and engineers supplied theories . . . technicians and designers developed them 
.. chemists, metallurgists, machinists . . . these and scores of others worked their 
plendid best. But how did they know how? Not just from what they learned in school 
.. or from their immediate associates. For, while these helped, this whole business 
if automatic control is growing so fast and changing so rapidly that basic 
minology and concepts have not yet been settled. 


lo these men of science and industry look to America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
iter-Communications System for news of the needs and of the new in their field. 


1E AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


omplete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the business press 
. 4 great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 
men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

earch better, sell better, buy better. 


OMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


he McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications 
tem. As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for— 
raw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are 
ecialists in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our 

gazines to feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
ficiency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the 
ivertising pages tell “with what.” 


icGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
SN 
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This week the Eisenhower Administration threw new light on its long- 
range policy for enforcing world peace. 

In the strongest speech of his career, Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
outlined at Chicago the principles on which the U.S. will operate in meeting 
the menace of world Communism during the years ahead. 


Dulles used Red China’s imprisoning of 13 Americans as the occasion 
to tell the American people, our allies, and our enemies just where we stand. 


There wore eee eet eee ee Ore But 
here are the basic points he made: 

¢ The Communist threat is indivisible. We oats be diverted from our 
course by either Moscow doves or Peking dragons. 


¢ We are strong enough to meet any large scale military emergency and 
thus, in all probability, to deter the enemy from total war. Also we can 
fight local wars if they are forced on us. 

¢ No Communist provocation, such as the imprisonment for long terms of 
13 Americans by Peking, will force us into action that would threaten our 
alliances in Europe and Asia. (Dulles rejected a blockade of Red China 
partly on this ground.) 

¢ In Asia, we must try to repeat the successes we have achieved in Europe 
in building a strong defense system. This will be a long, slow process involv- 
ing enough economic aid so that non-Communist nations like India can 
keep pace with the industrial drive Red China has started. 


As for Peking’s provocation, Washington believes it can deal with this 
by diplomatic means. 


For example, we might refuse to renew Korean peace talks in the 
United Nations unless our men are freed. In this connection we might 
seek the good offices of India’s Nehru and Burma’s U Nu. 


It’s even possible we might agree to exchange some of the Chinese, 
students now domiciled in the U. S. who have been trying to get to Red 


China. 


There’s more than meets the eye in the prisoner incident. Peking 
could be using it as a means of: 


¢ Intimidating the non-Communist countries of South Asia just as they 
are getting interested in the prospect of a new U. S. economic development 
program for the area. 


¢ Probing Washington’s intentions in the ticklish Formosa issue. 


The U.S. made its position clear enough with the conclusion this week 
of a defense pact with the Nationalist regime on Formosa. 


This pact includes a guarantee to defend Formosa and the near-by 
Pescadores Islands, backed up with the threat of retaliation on mainland 
China. 

As for the Nationalist-held islands off the China coast, Washington has 
left the question of American intervention open. Presumably we would 
not take action ec sewer. halen to 
Formosa itself. 
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A bigger U.S. economic development program for Asi 
be pushed next year by the Administration. The need for 
economic challenge of Communism—is now recognized by 


Everything else—how much aid, what kind of progr 
agency should handle it—still is up in the air. 


Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations Administrator, wa 
long-term effort. He would funnel our aid, if possible, t! 
economic organization roughly similar to the Organizatio 
Cooperation. But it’s still not clear whether FOA will be 
June. 

Strong support ic: a new economic program still m 
Asia. That means it will take time—probably a year at lc 
thing effective rolling. And, of course, the program m 
Congress. 

_—o— 


New Delhi has rejected a British offer to build a big stec 


British steel companies have been pushing hard to un 
offer to build a plant for the government (BW—Oct.2’54,p15 
were working with private Indian interests on the scheme 


Apparently the Indian government turned London 


Nehru is determined to keep new steel facilities under gove: 


This doesn’t mean that Moscow will win out or that | 
interests—British, American, or German—will be comp 
from new steel projects. But it’s almost certain now that t! 
pate only as junior partners, if at all. 

—6— 

This week the atmosphere cleared at the Inter-Ame: 

Conference at Rio de Janeiro. 


It’s not that the U.S. suddenly agreed to Latin America 
a large U. S.-financed development program, price stabilizati 
the like. Actually, Washington stands firm on its platform 
private investment (sweetened by more Export-Import Bank 
an International Finance Corp., and getting a tax break for 


But despite the initial U.S. opposition, the 20 Republics 
with their plan for a hemisphere development agency. The 
out on preliminary studies—but not join the agency. We'll 
in a study of international coffee markets. 


There was one near sensation at the Rio meeting. It cou 


of things to come. 


Congressman James Fulton (Rep., Pa.), an observer : 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, blasted the U.S. delega 


the Administration. Fulton told the meeting that the U.S 
niggardly in extending economic help to Latin America. 


Sen. Homer Capehart (Rep., Ind.) took a moderate tack : 


too, told Latin Americans that the U.S. will do more. 
Ever since his extended trip through Latin America last 


has become a champion of U.S. business’ stake in the hemi: 


ently other congressmen agree. in 


definitely will 
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Some observers speculate that a kind of “Latin American Lobby” may 


be taking shape on Capitol Hill. 
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Two men can tighten high-strength bolts with an impact wrench and a holding wrench. 


Modern city life can be hard on the 
human ear. But there is one form of 
assault by sound wave that now is 
heard less and less: the clatter of 
tiveting, long the signal of new con- 
struction under way. 

Builders are turning to a quieter 
—and faster — way to put up steel. 
Instead of using rivets they assemble 
the steel structure with bolts. 

While Bethlehem engineers were 
working on the technical problems in- 
volved in substituting bolts for rivets 
: in steel structures, Bethlehem’s Leba- 
hon, Pa., plant developed the special 


extra-strong bolts that were needed. 

The advantages of bolted construc- 
tion had immediate appeal. By far a 
majority of recent buildings put up by 
Bethlehem’s Fabricated Steel Con- 
struction Division have frameworks 
assembled with the new high-strength 
Bethlehem bolts. 

Here, as so often happens, the quiet 
way is the efficient way. People who 
live or work near where a building 
project is under way appreciate relief 


from the nerve-wracking din of rivet- 
ing hammers. But architects and con- 
tractors have further reasons for liking 
the new method, because when bolts 
are used instead of rivets the joints are 
stronger and the job moves faster. 


If you are an engineer or engineering stu- 

t, or just happen to be interested in 
construction, s for a copy of our newly- 
issued booklet, “High Strength Bolting 
for Structural Joints.”’ Address Room 
1037, Publications Dept., Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 

















Freer Trade: The Odds Improve 


@ The President's proposals for a more liberal policy 


are basically the same as they were last year. 


@ Reciprocal trade agreements, customs simplifica- 
tion, ratification of GATT are again the big issues. 


@ The fight will be bitter, but with traditionally low- 
tariff Democrats controlling Congress, much of the program 


has a good chance of being passed. 


The Eisenhower Administration 
once again is ready to battle with Con- 
gress for a more liberal foreign trade 
program. 

Early in January, the President will 
send up to Capitol Hill what is 
basically last year’s package of legis- 
lative requests—three-year renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
customs simplification, ratification of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade), plus some minor measures. 

But this year the setting for the 
struggle is different both at home 
and abroad—enough different that the 
chances for favorable action are much 
better than a year ago: 

¢ Democratic control of Congress 
—and particularly of key committees 
that can block or expedite action—gives 
the program a good chance of being 
enacted. In fact, a liberal Republican 
in the White House and traditionally 
low-tariff Democrats in control on the 
Hill theoretically is the best combina- 
tion for an effective attack on U.S. 
trade barriers. 

¢ The solid economic improve- 
ment of the West over the past year 
has changed the nature and objectives 
of the liberal trade program. It’s no 
longer an emergency cold war measure 
designed to sew up a dollar gap in Eu- 
rope’s trade. That has been virtually 
closed by economic recovery and growth 
in Western Europe (BW—Nov.13’54, 
p140). So the gradual lowering of U.S. 
trade barriers now is seen more as a 
means of sustaining Western economic 
growth than as a way of getting our 
trading partners out of trouble. 

This puts the whole struggle for a 
more liberal U.S. commercial policy 
in a new perspective, according to U.S. 
officials handling the problem. Barring 
a reversal of the trend of U.S. policy, 
there’s no real danger of a permanent 
split into dollar and nondollar seg- 
ments. The question now is just how 
fast the West can move toward the 
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relatively free world economy projected 
at Bretton Woods in 1944. The more 
actively the U.S. participates in inter- 
national action to scrap restrictions on 
trade, the faster progress will be. 


I. Reciprocal Trade 


The plain fact is that the pressure 
for more international cooperation in 
working toward a freer world economy 
—the sort of economy the U.S. has 
campaigned for ever since the war—is 
growing fast in Western Europe. 

Until recently, the British had taken 
the lead in fighting for national freedom 
to rig their policy exclusively in the 
short-run national interest. From Bret- 
ton Woods on, London fought for the 
right to slap.import quotas on its trade 
and exchange restrictions on its pay- 
ments. 

Now the British are going in exactly 
the opposite direction. At the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meeting this 
fall, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
R. A. Butler urged that the postwar 
transition period of the fund (during 
which members were allowed to con- 
trol their currencies) be declared over. 

At the current GATT meetings in 
Geneva, Britain is taking the lead in 
trying to impose strict international 
controls on the use of import quotas 
for balance of payments reasons. 

Britain is not alone. Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium are pushing just as 
hard toward freer trade and payments 
within a framework of international co- 
operation and discipline. France is 
hanging back. But Europe as a whole 
is being pushed in this direction by the 
impetus of its extraordinary economic 
recovery during the past two years. 
¢ Benefits—For the U.S., this could 
mean positive economic benefits. The 
elimination of quotas and gradual re- 
duction of currency restrictions, for ex- 
ample, would open up wide new mar- 
kets for U.S. goods. The U.S. actually 





has got less than 50% of the benefits oj 
the reciprocal tariff concessions nego 
tiated since the war, according to Wash. 
ington estimates. That’s because of 
quotas and currency restrictions. 
Washington, in return, no_ longer 
is being asked by its trading partnes 
to make revolutionary changes in its 
commercial policies or to offer unilateral 
concessions. They would be content 
with Pres. Eisenhower’s program. 
e Antis—But the protectionist’ yill 
fight this program at every point. For 
example, they are sure to try to broaden 
the escape clause of the Trade Agree. 
ments Act, which permits America 
industries threatened with injury from 
imports to get tariff relief. ‘They will 
try to write into the bill a whole series 
of restrictions on the importation of 
specific commodities. The soft coal and 
independent oil interests, for instance, 
are bringing heavy pressure on the Ad- 
ministration and on Congress for im 
position of tight quotas on oil imports. 


ll. Customs Simplification 


The struggle over customs simplifica- 
tion will be quieter but just as fierce. 
Eisenhower will ask for two Congres 
sional moves in this field. He will 
request passage of the Jenkins bill, 
which would change the method of 
evaluating imports for duty assessment 
so as to reduce delays, uncertainties, 
and frequent financial loss to importers 
in getting their goods through customs. 
He will also seek the authority to over 
haul the fantastically complicated basic 
U.S. tariff structure by merging some 
of the thousands of overlapping classi- 
fications. 


lll. Participation in GATT 


The third big trade policy strug 
in Congress will be over U.S. rati 
tion of GATT—a series of rules de 
signed to assure fair international trad- 
ing practices plus machinery for 
negotiating multilateral tariff conces- 
sions. Three major tariff cutting oper 
tions conducted within the framework 
of GATT since the war have resulted 
in the most dramatic lowering of world 
tariff levels in history. The U.S. has 
participated in GATT so far under 
executive agreement. Congress has 
stolidly refused to approve. 

Now the 33 members of GATI- 
which together handle more than 80% 
of world trade—are renegotiating te 
agreement at Geneva. They are seeking 
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Johnny Wang is trapped. 

As a prosperous rubber trader, he is 
devoted to the free life he has built for 
himself and his family in Singapore, 
But as an Overseas Chinese, he feels 
the almost irresistible. pull on his loyal. 
ties of a strong government in China- 
even if it is Communist—and even if 
it would destroy him if it could. 

Sooner or later his two allegiances 

are bound to clash, and Johnny will be 
caught in between them. 
e Communist Target—Any further Chi- 
nese Communist aggression toward the 
south will put Johnny on the spot. 
Already he has good reason to believe 
that one of Peking’s aims is a Commu- 
nist Malaya. That’s the goal of the 
Chinese Communists who have been 
operating for 54 years in the Malayan 
jungles against the British. 

If the Reds succeed, Johnny will 
find himself in the same position as 
many “mainland” Chinese merchants 
and tradesmen in 1949 and 1950: fac- 
ing liquidation, imprisonment, maybe 
even the firing squad. For, to the new 
Communist state, Johnny Wang is the 
archtype devil of Marxist mythology- 
the class enemy, the exploiter, the capi- 

CHINESE TRADER in Southeast Asia is a vital element of the local business talist. [ronically, Johnny takes pride 
world. A Chinese merchant in Singapore still keeps his in the very thing that in China would 
own shop, even though he has real estate valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars. bring about his denunciation before a 
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village soviet: the fact that he is a 
elf-made businessman. 

+But He Likes It—Johnny Wang 
inows this, yet he can’t help feeling a 
meaking pride in the new China. All 
his life he has been treated as an 
inferior because he is Chinese. The 
discrimination has come not only from 
the Malays. 

Now there is a regime in China that 
jas shown itself strong enough to talk 
tack to foreigners, to fight them in 
Korea. Johnny can’t help feeling that 

nt efforts of the British to woo him 
and other Chinese is the result of Com- 
nunist China’s power. 
«Feels Secure—This Communist power 
i being strengthened by Johnny’s atti- 
tude in the face of his personal prob- 
km. He chooses to ignore what has 
happened to his counterparts in China, 
to hope for the best. 

“Singapore is the trade center of 
Southeast Asia,” he says. “No matter 
who occupies Singapore—even the Com- 
munists—they’ll have to let us trade. 
Politics is one thing, business another.” 

By refusing to take an anti-Peking 
position, Johnny Wang and his friends 
-34-million Chinese in a total popu- 
lation of 7-million—neutralize their 
weight in the Malayan picture. Multi- 
ply Johnny Wang by 10-million in six 


HE STILL LIVES APART 


ah 
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edhinese: Still Tied to Peking 


Southeast Asia countries and you see 
the problem they present. 

¢ Traders—In most Southeast Asian 
cities, these Chinese are the middle 
class between the peasant-farmers of the 
country and the huge foreign trading 
companies. They are fishermen and 
pawnbrokers, rubber tappers and tin 
miners, bankers and houseboys. 

Everywhere the largest single group 
of Chinese is made up of traders of 
one sort or another. The trader may 
be a coolie with a portable soup kitchen 
on a yoke across his shoulders or he 
may be the head of an export-import 
firm with a gross of millions of dollars. 

Even in Indonesia, where the Big 
Five Dutch trading companies have 10 
to 15 offices all over the islands, it is 
the small Chinese merchant who dis- 
tributes the imports, who collects the 
agricultural products for export. 
¢ Great Power—More often than not, 
the Chinese take their place as kingpin 
in the nation’s economy because no 
one else wants it. In most of Southeast 
Asia, the land-owning classes—the peo- 
ple who have the education and means 
—consider trade beneath them. 

The power the Chinese hold over 
the economies of these countries is tre- 
mendous. 

In 1946, the Chinese merchants of 





as a Chinese who happens to be in a foreign land. Chinese make up half the population of 
Malaya, with a great concentration in Singapore in streets of Chinese stamp. 






Bangkok, Siam’s capital, went on strike 
against “‘anti-Chinese” legislation. Bang- 
kok’s residents remember what. hap- 
pened: “Nothing spectacular—no_ vio- 
lence,” one old Bangkok hand recalls. 
“We just couldn’t get anything to eat.” 

An American rubber buyer in Singa- 
pore, speculating on the same kind of 
thing there, mused: 

“If all the Chinese—bankers, brokers, 
managers—stayed home one fine day, 
not an ounce of rubber would move 
out of Malaya—and probably none from 
Indonesia, Indochina, or Siam. Re- 
member that the U.S. imported 244,- 
000 tons of rubber in the first five 
months of 1954. All but 19,000 tons 
of that came from countries where the 
Chinese control the trade or are indis- 
pensable as managers.” 
¢ Big Shot—Some of these Chinese 
rubber men are big shots by either 
Western or Eastern definitions. Tan 
Lark Sye, of Singapore, for example, 
started life as a tree tapper. He rose to 
such heights during the Korean War 
that he probably influences the market 
now nearly as much as any government. 

Tan operates in all the rubber coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. He has agents 
in each country—some of them rela- 
tives or friends from the same area of 
China where his people originate. They 
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BUSCHMAN CUTS 


CONVEYOR ASSEMBLY 
COSTS 50% 


for automotive transmission builder 


More than a year’s use shows that a 
Buschman Roller Conveyor has cut approxi- 
mately 50% in assembly costs for a noted 
transmission manufacturer. “Very satisfied 
with the installation,” the user reports that 
the conveyor is flexible, permits time-saving 
straight line assembly never possible before. 

There's a Buschman Conveyor to move 
practically any port or product faster, 
easier and at lower cost. Find out why 
users in every industry say Buschman Con- 
veyors are "Better Built. . . A Better Buy.” 
Write for literature: Catalog 60— Roller 
Conveyors or Catalog 400 — Complete 
Conveyor Line. 


The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. 
- 4477 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 












DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twen- 
ty-five (25¢) cents per share 
payable December 15, 1954 
to the stockholders of rec- 
ord December 1, 1954. 
Signed: 


R. L. BISCHOFF 
Secretory and Treasurer 


Nisnums 8 i 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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“... ‘Chinese are gamblers 
and always will be—espe- 
cially when it pays off’ . . .” 


CHINESE starts on p. 144 


make up a loyal and effective mercan- 
tile intelligence service. Tan is unique 
in the size of his operations, but his 
kind of operations is typical of all 
Chinese merchants in the area, whether 
they are in rubber, rice, tin, copra, 
teak, or pepper and spices. 

Most of this commerce moves 
through Singapore—whether as actual 
cargo aboard ships going through the 
Singapore port, or only as paper trans- 
actions through Singapore banks and 
counting houses. Rubber, however, 
may be bought in Indonesia and 
shipped directly to the U.S. 
¢ Typical Career—It is men like Johnny 
Wang, pseudonym of a real Singapore 
merchant, who see that the commerce 
moves. Johnny is a 37-year-old, middle- 
sized operator in a middleman’s trade, 
executive secretary of a firm in Singa- 
pore that last year shipped 15,000 tons 
of rubber to the U.S. from Medan 
(Sumatra) Indonesia. 

That’s a modest amount of rubber 
in comparison with the Li Rubber 
Co.’s shipment of 250,000 tons last 
year—about an eighth of the world’s 
production. But Johnny is satisfied. 
With luck he will clear $12,000 this 
year after taxes. In 1952, he made close 
to $100,000. 
¢ Fast Rise—Johnny prides himself on 
the speed with which his firm became 
a well-known and respected member of 
the business community. It was un- 
usual even for Singapcre, where for- 
tunes are made and lost overnight. 

This typical Overseas Chinese went 
to work 19 years ago after graduating 
from a Singapore high school (it was an 
English-speaking school, which accounts 
for his nickname, “Johnny’”). In 1941 
he opened an electrical appliance store, 
which he still owns. During the Japa- 
nese occupation he started a pottery 
factory. In 1949, with the world crying 
for rubber, he incorporated the Lim 
Sam Trading Co., Ltd., to import rice 
from Siam and to export rubber to the 
West. 
¢ Rubber—The war in Korea meant 
that anyone who had rubber or could 
lay hands on it could sell it at his own 
price. Sheet rubber soared to 83¢ a 
Ib. in 1951. Profit soared with prices; 
one Malayan firm gave its three senior 
employees $330,000 each in bonuses 
during a two-year period. 

By the first quarter of this year, 
however, rubber had dropped back to 
19¢ a Ib.; it’s now 28¢. Of course, in 
between these periods rubber bounced 
up and down. For example, it rose 5¢ 





a lb. on Nov. 7 when Russian MiG 
shot down a U.S. plane off Japan. 

European and American rubber me 
grudgingly admit that it’s the Chineg 
who make the quick, big rubber profi, 
The Chinese do it despite the fag 
that they own less than one-quarter of 
Malaya’s 3.8-million acres of rubber 
trees. 

One American trader explains it this 
way: 

“Back in Akron they’ve got it all 
figured out. Statisticians, charts 
graphs, and dopesters say the market 
ought to be going down. But it keeps 
going up, and they keep sending me 
cables asking why. All I can tell them 
is that the Chinese want it to go up, 
and it does. 

“The Chinese are always bullish. If 

the news gets 90% bearish, they'll pull 
in their horns. But as soon as there is 
the slightest good hint, they'll tum 
bullish again.” 
e Taking Chances—Johnny Wang says 
his people are gamblers by second na 
ture. They always were, he says, and 
they always will be—especially when it 
pays off. (Walk down the streets of 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, any 
night and you'll hear the click-click of 
mah-jongg dominoes into the wee hours 
of the morning. Legend has it that 
whole blocks of downtown buildings 
have changed hands during these 
games.) 

“You've got to take chances to make 

money,” Johnny tells you, “Even dur 
ing the Korean War boom, the big 
American and European firms had or 
ders never to be more than 100 or 200 
tons short or long when the market 
closed. Right now, Chinese firms regu- 
larly go to 2,000 tons long or short 
overnight. And in 1951-52 it wasn't 
unusual for a big operator to be 5,000 
tons one way or the other. That's 
$9-million worth of rubber.” 
e Nose to Grindstone—Johnny Wang 
admits that this kind of business doesn't 
allow time for personal affairs. He says 
his only social life these days is a club 
he belongs to with eight other Chinese 
rubber men. They own a pavilion on 
the beach. Friday nights, Johnny and 
his friends take turns ordering food, 
setting up drinks, and importing 4 
dozen taxi-dancers from a Singapore 
cabaret. The party’ usually lasts until 
3 or 4 o'clock Saturday morning. 

When he was younger and had fewer 
children (there are 12 now), Johnny 
says he was more active in civic affaits 
and Singapore politics. Now, he says 
the only thing he has time for is Nan- 
yang University, which was concelv 
last year as an educational center for 
Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

This university is scheduled to 4:3 
classes in September, 1955, with Dr 
Lin Yutang, the famous Chinese 
philosopher, as chancellor, Johnny gave 
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Suppose you had to cook... 


And who doesn’t, every now and 
then. 

But if you had to do it every day, 
it wouldn’t take long to appreciate 

‘why stainless steel is such a boon 
for millions of housewives . . . who 
depend on it daily for countless 
applications in the kitchen. 

Stainless steel — made from Van- 
coram ferrochromium and other 
ferro alloys — helps keep the kitchen 
immaculate with a minimum of 
cleaning effort. In cooking ware, 
tableware, sinks, appliances and cut- 
lery, it complements the decor of 
modern homes . . . makes tables 
more gracious and elegant. Stainless’ 
smooth, rust-proof surface resists 
wear, won't peel or tarnish. Yes, its 

beauty lasts a lifetime and more. 


In the meat packing, dairy and 
food processing industries, as well 
as in restaurant, hotel and institu- 
tion kitchens, stainless and other 
special alloy steels guard health by 
assuring cleanliness in food han- 
dling. Equipment lasts longer, too, 
despite constant sterilization and at- 
tack of food acids. 


How VCA Serves Industry andYou... 


Vanadium Corporation develops and 
produces alloys of vanadium, chromi- 
um, manganese, silicon, titanium, boron 
and aluminum — to help America’s iron 
and steel, aluminum, chemical, petro- 
leum and plastics industries provide 
more and better materials for every use. 
VCA is also a major producer of ura- 
nium for atomic energy. 











-Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh * Chicago * Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N. ¥.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio 
MINES-South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A 





























Cities 
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Industries are 


THIRSTY 





Modern production techniques—the 
great increase in homes—the rapid 
growth of irrigation will add up to 
sharply increased water consumption. 
America is truly thirsty. 

Layne, the world’s largest devel- 
opers of ground water resources, knows 
most about these thirsts—and how to 
satisfy them. 

Ask your nearest associate company 
any question that relates to water or 
write direct to: 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


Memphis 8, Tennessee 


WE 





Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 








$333 toward the $4.35-million endow- 
ment that has already been collected. 
But Nanyang has run into political diffh- 
culties, even before the site was cleared. 
Dr. Lin was forced to retract a state- 
ment that the university would be a 
center of anti-Communist learning. 

¢ Too Late—The Communists are well 
entrenched in Singapore’s Chinese- 
language school system, attended by 
about half the Colony’s 170,000 chil- 
dren. The British have tried to rescue 
the situation by offering to contribute 
$4-million a year toward Chinese educa- 
tion in exchange for control of the 
schools. But, as a Chinese friend of 
Johnny put it, it’s too late. 

“I know one office shared by four 
Chinese millionaires—all of them_ pro- 
Red,” said this man. “It’s fashionable 
to be pro-Communist these days. 
And Communist-sponsored student riots 
have helped push a lot of people over 
the line. They got scared at the display 
of Communist strength and began to 
wonder what would happen to them 
if the Reds did win.” 
¢ Politics Out—Johnny has just turned 
down a political bid. In spite of his 
free-enterprising business ventures, he 
considers himself a socialist. Some 
friends wanted him to join the new 
middle-road United Labor Front party 
as aii executive Committee member. 

“Yes, I could find time for politics 
if I really wanted to,” he says. “But 
I don’t see the point. In the first place, 
as long as Singapore is a British Crown 
Colony, all the decisions that matter 
will be made in London. 

Johnny complains that the Chinese 
have never been allowed to feel that 
they were really a part of Malaya 
“though we made the country.” 

“It was Chinese labor which built the 

great rubber plantations and tin mines,” 
he says. “And it was Chinese enterprise 
that turned Singapore into one of the 
world’s great ports.” 
e Offended—Rigorous segregation is 
now receding in Malaya under the whip- 
hand of British Commissioner General 
Malcolm MacDonald. But past slights 
are one of the strongest factors in keep- 
ing the Chinese from giving their full 
loyalty to Malaya—and the British 
crown. 

“Before the war,” Johnny says, “when 
the chairman of the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce went to see the Secretary 
of State for Chinese Affairs, he was 
never offered a chair. 

“And at Selangor Swimming Club 
there was a sign: ‘No dogs or Chinese 
allowed.’ Yes, I know there are a lot 
of stories about signs like that, but I 
saw this one myself,” Johnny alleges. 
“Now it’s different. But people remem- 
ber. The resentment lingers on and 
it’s strong, though people don’t talk 
about it.” 
¢ Guerrilla War—“Up-country’ 


’ 


in the 





Federation of Malaya, this resentment 
is a large part of the explanation wh 
4,500 Communist guerrillas are stil 
holding out against the British. The 
guerrillas are 97% Chinese—Malayap 
Chinese—who took up arms against the 
government in 1948. Their numbers 
have been whittled down, but 70% of 
Malaya’s villages still must be protected 
behind barbed wire and a curfew against 
travel after 7 p.m. still holds. The 
government feels it is now headed for 
stalemate; it expects infiltration rather 
than open warfare to be the new tactic, 

For Johnny Wang, in prosperous, 
guertilla-free Singapore, the battle up 
country is remote. He knows a few 
boys and men who “went into the 
jungle” and knows that some of them 
have now been killed. But it’s not his 
problem. 

Johnny also knows—as the British 
have so often said—that Chinese apathy, 
fear, and secret support make it possible 
for the guerrillas to operate after 54 
years of British suppression. 
¢ Ties to Red China—Nobody knows 
just what contributions the Malayan 
Chinese give the guerrillas. But remit- 
tances to Communist China, itself, are 
legal. Each month Johnny sends $15 
“home” to an uncle living in Swatow 
province in Communist China. He'd 
send more but there is a government 
limit. All in all, Malayan Chinésé 
send $5-million to $7-million legally 
to China each year. 

It’s this permanent relation to China, 
whether Communist or not, that worries 
the Southeast Asian governments. An 
Indonesian mission is now in Peking, 
negotiating for a “quit-claim” from 
China on the 3-million overseas Chinese 
who live in Indonesia. Burma’s Premier 
U Nu arrives in Peking next week 
(page 139) on a “friendship” mission 
to discuss a similar problem of the 
400,000 Chinese in Burma. 

It is obvious, though, that whatever 
Peking announces on the dual citizen- 
ship question, it will not break the 
strong emotional links that bind the 
Johnny Wangs to the Chinese home- 
land. 
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To the kangaroo, ability to absorb shock comes 
naturally. And so it does to Spongex cellular 
materials. 

Under carpets and in shoes, Spongex absorbs 
shock and puts feet at ease. As athletic padding and 
gym wall lining, Spongex protects players from 
injury. Covering auto instrument panels, Spongex 
protects passengers from sudden stops. 

Spongex marine fenders on boats cushion blows, 





Boat fender 


save costly repairs. Spongex mats at the base of 
sliding poles, cushion fast-moving firemen to a 
safe stop. Spongex, in ejector seats, cushions shock 
for pilots catapulted from jet planes. 

Shock absorption is but one of the many functions 
of Spongex cellular materials. Others are insulation, 
sound and vibration damping, flotation, sealing and 
cushioning. If you have a problem involving one 
of these, please write us. 




















Rug cushion 





am = a B.F. Goodrich 


Safety-cushion 
wainscot 


Sponge Products Division 


17 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 
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Bright Side of Business in Latin America 


HILE THERE are differences 
W in emphasis, all of the 21 
American nations meeting this 
week in Rio de Janeiro agree that 
more private investment from 
abroad is needed to spark Latin 
America’s economic development. 

But encouraging that investment 
flow is easier said than done. New- 
comers to overseas investment are 
frightened by political and eco- 
nomic instability. Oldtimers tell 
tales of inflation, blocked cur- 
rencies, ultranationalism, and other 
woes. Stories of nationalizations 
and expropriations make the news- 
papers. Success rarely does. 

Several years ago the National 
Planning Assn., a nonprofit re- 
search organization with head- 
quarters in Washington, decided 
to seek success stories—instances 
where a U.S. business organiza- 
tion leads an exemplary existence 
abroad, to the profit of its stock- 
holders and its host country. 

In May, 1953, NPA released its 
first “case study” of American 
business abroad—the story of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s retail operations 
in Mexico (BW—May9’53,p168). 
This week brought the second—a 
study of W. R. Grace & Co.’s 100 
years of doing business in Peru. 
(Casa Grace in Peru, by Eugene 
W. Burgess and Frederick H. Har- 
bison. 112 pp., NPA, $1.) 


ing account of the impact of 
1e House of Grace on Peru—and 
vice versa. The authors (Burgess 
is NPA’s research director; Harbi- 
son is professor of industrial rela- 
tions at the University of Chicago) 


T HE BOOK is a readable, fast-mov- 
t 


are frankly laudatory. Indeed, 
there may be some who will quarrel 
with one of their conclusions: So 
closely is Grace’s Peruvian business 
identified with the nation, the 
authors suggest, that what is good 
for Casa Grace is good for Peru. 
But no skeptic can deny 100 years 
of mutually profitable cooperation. 

NPA doesn’t attempt to study 
Grace in its larger framework—a 
$350-million complex of transport, 
industry, banking, trading on two 
continents. Instead NPA focuses 
on Peru, where William R. Grace 
began business in 1854 as a partner 
in a ship supply firm. 

Today, there is hardly a Peruvian 


who does not eat, wear, or use 
something processed, manufactured, 
or imported by Casa Grace. The 
Peruvian enterprise grew by design 
and by chance. It has some of the 
flavor of an old-line British mer- 
chant house, along with a restless 
spirit of Yankee inventiveness. 


N TEXTILES, for example, Casa 
| Grace has been a pioneer, with 
many “firsts” in modernizing and 
expanding the market, of which it 
now holds a 45% share. It has 
stimulated competition in Peru, 
and competition from abroad. Its 
goal has been to increase the total, 
not to capture a larger share. 

Casa Grace got into sugar by 
chance—its first hacienda came in 
payment of a debt in 1884. Again, 
mechanization, research, constant 
upgrading of products have prodded 
the whole range of agriculture. 

Sugar led to paper. In 1939, 
Grace engineers produced the 
world’s first commercially success- 
ful paper from sugar cane waste. 
Now, Grace in Peru produces 
everything from candy wrappers to 
multiwall sacks. 

Peru is a mining country, and 
large operators from abroad (the 
U.S.-owned Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
is the largest) deminate the scene. 
Casa. Grace’s role has evolved into 
one of providing grubstakes and 
tools cn credit to the small miner 
and providing a ready cash market 
for his limited ore output. 

There are many more instances 
—which show Grace producing the 
first quality paints in Peru; intro- 
ducing truck transport; importing 
machinery; going into partnership 
in a modern candy and biscuit fac- 
tory; pushing Peruvian tourism 
with its airline and shipping inter- 
ests, and so on. 


HE NPA RESEARCHERS are aware 

that some believe that the com- 
pany is far too powerful for Peru. 
Their evidence, however, is that 
Grace’s influence and power have 
been a progressive force, rather 
than regressive and monopolistic. 

The reason, perhaps, is because 
Casa Grace has evolved a system of 
behavior, and management tech- 
niques, that work in a small, under- 
developed nation. 

Management posts are filled on 


the basis of merit, not nationality. 
Grace has had a century to build 
up local talent; today five of the 
nine top executives in Peru are 
Peruvians, serving under a Peruvian 
general manager who is also an 
executive of the New York parent. 
Casa Grace’s practice of rotating 
management people is developing, 
according to Burgess and Harbison, 
some of the most brilliant and 
broadly trained executives in Latin 
America. 

Casa Grace was enjoined by its 
founder to stay out of politics— 
that it has managed to prosper for 
100 years under every kind of gov- 
ernment is one argument that this 
policy has succeeded. It doesn’t 
mean the company doesn’t keep in 
close touch with government peo- 
ple and cooperate with them. But 
Grace has apparently never crossed 
the line into political dabbling— 
which could be dangerous. 

Casa Grace has insisted that all 
its foreign personnel—U. S., British, 
European—conduct business in 
fluent Spanish. And it sees to it 
that Peruvian institutions are un- 
derstood—and respected—by all its 
personnel. 


NE POINT stands out in both 
O NPA studies to date: Sears in 
exico and Grace in Peru have 
grown within, as part of, the local 
market—supplying local needs by 
local production wherever possible. 
Sears was a newcomer to over- 
seas business when it set up shop 
in Mexico; it soon discovered that 
it must become even more of a 
Mexican enterprise than it had 
counted on being. Casa Grace, on 
the other hand, cut its teeth in 
Peru; its Peruvian operation is pri- 
marily oriented toward the Peru- 
vian market. 

Not everyone can follow these 
principles. For one thing, Peru 
and Mexico have especially liberal 
investment policies; not all nations 
are so hospitable. Secondly, many 
important and badly needed invest- 
ments are and will be involved in 
extractive, “exploitive” operations, 
producing and processing natural 
wealth for export shipment. 

But the more they can identify 
themselves locally, the more suc- 
cessful and longlived their opera- 
tion may be. 
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is Philadelphia 


Tt’s the city of beautiful Fairmount Park, of the Art 
Museum and the Benjamin Franklin Parkway . . . and it’s 
the center of a growing new steel empire in the East. 


Greater Philadelphia today has a steel-making capacity of 
some 5,000,000 net tons a year—an increase of 92% in the 
past 5 years. This great expansion program is moving 
forward with a current capital expenditure of more than 
half a billion dollars. And it’s attracting many new fabrica- 
tors of a vast variety of steel products. 


Steel is one of the many expanding industries that have 
helped swell the population of the 14-county Greater Phila- 
delphia Market to more than 4,500,000 people. These are 
home-owning, home-loving family folks. They buy care- 
fully and wisely. They'll buy your product again and again, 
once convinced of its merit. 


These are the people who read The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin—the newspaper that reflects the character, needs 
and interests of the entire area. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper—Philadel- 
phians buy it, read it, trust it and respond to its advertising. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 





In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Sts.; New York, 285 
Madison Ave.; Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave. Representafives: Sawyer 
Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 











MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


. . . help eliminate drafts and air currents . . 
compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close, as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are available in 
several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 


and dust... 











may be applied to either wood or holiow 
metal bevel doors, or as a stop 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


© Aluminum Doors ® Store Fronts 

® Bronze Doors ® Bank Screens 

® Elevator Doors and Partitions 
® Name Plates ® Check Desks 

© Push Bars ® Stair Railings 

® Lettering © Lamp Standards 
© Marquees ® Inurnment Urns 


Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 


Type E 
is for bulinose hollow metal 
or wood doors (double acting). 







. keep out dirt 


eeere, 


Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 
Tablets and Signs 
Cast Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 












ALUMINUM 


GREENHOUSE 


What A Splendid Christmas Gift For 
Husband, Wife, And The Entire Family 


Now Only $20 Per Month buys the Orlyt pic- 
tured. Size 10 by 11 ft.—$594. All ready to 
go on your foundation, Others from $339— 
only $12.00 per month. 


AGENTS WANTED 








152 


LORD & BURNHAM 


Maintenance-free for a lifetime of carefree 
gardening. Easy-to-put-up any time, any- 
where. Send for fascinating Catalog No. 
3-N-2. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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United Fruit Co.’s new operating con- 
tract got a vote of approval from the 
Panamanian Congress this week. The 
company will give the government 30% 
of its profits retroactive to Jan. 1; it 
was 18% previously. The company 
also gave assurances that it would 
expand Panama’s banana production, 
Similar agreements are being negotiated 
with Costa Rica and Guatemala. But 
Congressional opponents of Costa Rica’s 
administration are already balking. 

* 
Argentina’s securities have moved up 
40% to 50% during the past six weeks 
on both the London and Zurich mar 
kets, largely because of Swiss buying. 
Swiss optimism is based on good pros- 
pects for remittances, and many are 
hoping for a debt settlement. . . . In 
Buenos Aires, British negotiators are 
having no luck with remittance prob- 
lems. 

e 
Mendes-France’s campaign against alco- 
holism (BW —Nov.20’54,p154) sagged 
badly this week when the National 
Assembly voted 264 to 220, with 
140 abstaining, to request the govem- 
ment to rescind the Premier’s decrees. 
Mendes-France had tightened policy on 
home distilling and bar hours. 

3 


A push to the left in Belgium may te- 
sult from the recent demand of the 
Socialist trade union federation for the 
nationalization of coal, gas, and electric 
power. The federation dominates the 
Belgian Sociahst Party, a partner with 
the Liberals in the present government 
coalition. But there'll be strong oppo- 
sition among the Socialists, as well as 
the Liberals 


s 
Coffee-bolstered Central America may 
be the next happy-hunting ground of 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. The chain already 
operates in Mexico and South America, 
but is now considering an entry into E] 
Salvador, Costa Rica, or Guatemala. 


A. C. Nielson Co. has expanded its 
market research operations into West 


Germany, setting up its seventh foreign 
afhliate in Frankfurt. 
e 


Arctic supermarkets: Sweden will build 
a $4.2-million shopping center in Lulea, 
a city of 25,000 just south of the Arctic 
Circle. It’s to be the prototype for oth- 
ers in the region. Chief attraction will 
be an aluminum dome covering the 
whole area with a year-round inside 
temperature of 70F. That will permit 
green grass and fountains, a real dazzler 
in the frozen north. 
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How the Multilith Systemat 
Master makes Carbon Sets 
even more valuable 


If you use carbon paper interleaved sets or continuous business forms you 
know the paperwork and the dollar savings they offer. But now the ver- 
satile Multilith Systemat Duplicating Master is being incorporated into 
these sets by leading business forms companies to make them even more 
valuable. 


This Multilith Master looks and handles like an ordinary sheet of 
paper. You can write on it directly or through carbon paper with pencil, 
pen, typewriter, Addressograph or any other business machine. When 
the set is prepared, carbon copies can be distributed immediately. The 
Systemat Master is used for the addition of further data and subsequent 
reproduction of completed records on paper or card stock in any quantity 
required. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Simplified Business Methods.* 


© 1954 A-M Corporation 


*Trade-Marks 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 








ALL THE EXTRA COPIES 


NEEDED FOR FUTURE 
ACTION (including any 
additional information 
required) 


Look at these 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


You con add, delete or substitute informa- 
tion on the Multilith Master at any time. You 
can reproduce any portion of the informa- 
tion automatically. You can save countless 
hours of effort. Paperwork handling costs 
are slashed. 


Ask a leading business forms company 
representative for full details, or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph for a list of 
authorized processors. 


WRITE FOR 
THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
Multilith Methods 
for Order Invoice Writing 


Multilith Methods 
for Purchase Order Writing 


Multilith Methods 
for Production Order Writing 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 
























Automatic relele)- Mel.) 4. 7-bael-! 





e@ Operates electrically! 
e@ Needs no piping 
e@ No compressor! 


Automatic doors give building 
entrances a modern, convenient 
appearance — increase customer 
trafic and earn wi , 
SUPERMATIC, A new automatic 
door operator, combinés power 
supply and operating mechanism 
in one compact unit. SUPERMATIC 
is economical. . . easy to install... 
simple to adjust for speed. It oper- 
ates on ordinary 115-volt current 
... in any kind of weather. Fully 
guaranteed. 

NP also makes ECONOMATIC, the 
pneumatic operator designed es- 
pecially for industrial use. Over 
300,000 NP Door Operators are in 
operation today throughout the 
world. Write today for complete 
information. 
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NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO.,INC. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 





125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Sales Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities throughout the World 
Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and systems 








Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
, Preferred Stock. 

$1.075g per share on the 
4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 
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NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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Oil: Still a Big Favorite 
* 
This chart illustrates two notable de- Now, inventories of all petroleum 

velopments in the stock market: products have been worked down nearer 

e Shares of both crude oil pro- to normal levels. Gasoline backlogs are 
ducers and integrated oil companies, 5% over 1953 levels—high enough to 
after lagging painfully for a while, are cause discomfort, but no longer a source 
now picking up the pace of the surging of serious worry. Investors once again 
bull market. are happily buying oil shares. 

¢ The integrated oil shares are Oils have long been a big favorite 
leading the crudes by a fairly wide with many investors—especially the big 
margin. investment trusts. The oil-loving trusts 
e Slide and Pickup—The summer lag didn’t change their minds even dunng 
in share prices of both crude and inte- the summer troubles; as they see it, oils 
grated companies (chart) was brought rank high as long-term investments. 


about by a pileup of inventory, result You can still find several top-grade oils 
of an unforeseen drop in demand (BW yielding 4% and better, while many 
—Jun.26’54,p25). A good part of the other blue-chip industrials (page 43) 
trouble stemmed from gasoline sales, are yielding less than 3%. 

which were lower than had been pre- * Comparison—Since the summer slump 
dicted for 1954. None of this led to ended, investors have shown a prefer 
wholesale unloading of shares on the ence for integrated oil companies—those 
market, but it did slow down buying. that not only produce crude oil, but 
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For unlimited floor area with 


usable space clear to the roof 
Specify Multiple-Span Armco Steel Buildings 


Here’s a new, low-cost way to meet almost every building 
need — from 1600 square feet to an unlimited floor area. 

You start with an Armco Steel Building in the basic 
40 x 40 foot size, then order additional lengths in multiples 
of 20 or 32 feet, widths in multiples of 40 feet. 

These Multiple-Span Armco Buildings assure maximum 
usable space. There is no cross-bracing at eave height, and 
sturdy “Y” columns between buildings replace individual 
frame columns for an almost obstruction-free floor area. 


At the H-S Engine Company, Multiple-Span Armco Steel Buildings form a 
compact, weathertight manufacturing plant. 


You get under cover quickly with less chance of inter- 
ference from bad weather. The sturdy panels lock together, 
requiring no special skill or tools. Mail the coupon today 
for more information on low-maintenance Multiple-Span 
Armco Steel Buildings. 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd., Guelph, 
Ontario. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
654 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me further information on Armco Stee! Buildings. 


Name 
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also turn it into finished products such 
as gasoline and sell it through their 
own retailing systems. 

This preference is the result of many 
investors’ belief that integrated compa- 
nies are not so vulnerable to troubles 
such as the summer slump in demand. 
Since their activities stretch from oil- 
field to gas station, this theory goes, 
they can control their destinies more 
easily and have more flexibility than 
crude producers. 
¢ Earnings—Though things are picking 
up in the oil industry, earnings for the 
second half of 1954 are not expected to 


Postelection Bull Market: Stronger than E 


Start of 
Stock Group (Indexes: 1935-39 = 100) Rally* 
Aircraft manufacturing.................. 194.2 
Ee GT ee ee ore ree Gree 584.9 
Tires and rubber goods.................. 420.4 
Office, business equipment............... 240.9 
Electrical equipment. ..... IR pre Ade ote 171.2 
I IIR. ain's 6.5 da nese ¥ sees see 138.4 
PN ONES ing 46a. cd ovcecbaees ces oebas 184.8 
Os ss. oo 6 vince + wane 151.2 
DS 2-208 oes cca bn nak Oe uebne bindu 174.8 
Metal fabricating................ be ecica 165.5 
SEE a os Pe 139.5 
IL, . 5 i Ses ss waged Ca ealeeaincae 275.9 
RL A re hear ee ae 227.6 
Mining and smelting. ...............se0. 105.9 
Ns. 5 dd 6, 06 4-pele dias adnan protennte ais . 154.3 
OLE ey PEE MOT 202.4 
SING So 0'd.d 6.5 046 eh esheets cheba 143.0 
Printing and publishing.................. 104.1 
Drugs—proprietary, cosmetics............ 141.8 
So EE ee ae ee ee 260.5 
TS OE EE, CP eM oe ee 137.2 
IE bo a! u's £40 Gh, cle kdie aoe mindo 163.6 
Oil-integrated companies................. 261.8 
MNS Soin 6 tien ia cb W cowds oo 6 chase 104.7 
I 0c Lie‘ a Gied.6:5 0 buaded Bare sik mae oo ee 384.3 
IN 534.08 Ke ha eda Boban Doane cate 240.8 
Gold mining (U.S.)......... sactvedaatas 55.3 
Agricultural machinery.................. 124.6 
SE NIE. 0 a5 cau tcccceéaseed 92.0 
DL. <. dven 06 ecbce cucusd<s 117.0 
Mail order, general chains................ 239.7 
Oil-crude producers. ...............c000. 590.6 
RR CO are A 107.2 
NONI S bao, gain ckdaus « e%aeBalas 354.7 
EEE RE ee ee Ree aap eae 153.7 
SID wtht's sdiewn t4<5.<0¥ 2. wean. <een . 356.6 
Utilities—holding companies............. 211.9 
Deapastriemt stores... 5. occ cccceccvcece 251.5 
I 3, 6: 6-4 4.5 9-45 3 Sanden dhcewe 157.0 
INN S00 i ois tin ohe meeetly uch aes 280.8 
Sree ene ee 214.5 
Utilities—operating companies............ 131.6 
CEN 05 0-66 xan d's o wa cee ck accmaas 122.5 
SRNR ONG J. o's s 6ic-ns soem eter a web eee 218.4 
aide 6d < ba.04s Oc 60 ct ae aeReein de 120.5 
PN iss. 5 00 66 'da xh taamioe ial Pi eda 490.0 
MME GODS ois cinch eainaeedlndas 87.1 
ca Aiisias ataide nen’ oad tae aes 84.6 
ER he cn ab us ddes hn seven teeendis 100.0 
NN Fa Se adc tgid.cWeoe ee envecde 102.5 
SN SUNEIIIE ss 5.0 o'o.5 bas sas tm eco eae es 161.7 
TS EAR a ee ee eae 315.6 
CS, alos!) iil avai & > ORS ane ee Oe Wa Retsle 158.6 
ee EE SIL, «.0 ciple. doc RAG an'd 6s 119.1 
as Gcrs cbs ican pare hee apheadaee 92.6 
Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Indexes. 


* Early September, 1953 low. 








be very exciting—certainly not like 
first half's 8% increase over 19 
period. 

The average yearly increase in 
demand since World War II has ty 
4% to 5%; this year’s increase 
1953 is expected to add up to ¢ 
about 1%. 

Next year, industry observers say, 
increase should move back nearer 
average. But earnings may not be mi 
better than 1954’s; for exploration} 
development costs have gone up, } 
the oil industry is spending a lo 
money on expanding its facilities.) 














1954 
Pre- Post- Maximum 
election election Price Pre- 
High High Now election 
451.5 453.4 449.7 132.5% 
1034.4 1171.2 1171.2 76.9 
715.4 818.2 818.2 70.2 
402.7 472.2 472.2 67.2 
333.1 329.4 327.8 94.6 
241.4 263.1 263.1 74.4 
352.4 341.9 330.9 90.7 
244.6 277.1 277.1 61.8 
282.3 321.3 321.3 61.5 
257.3 295.4 295.4 55.5 
241.5 242.0 240.4 73.1 
435.1 471.3 466.5 57.7 
367.8 388.3 388.3 61.6 
152.2 172.6 172.6 43.7 
223.8 251.4 251.4 45.0 
323.1 322.3 320.9 59.6 
209.6 227.3 227.3 46.6 
165.4 165.3 165.3 58.9 
203.8 223.6 223.6 43.7 
368.4 408.1 408.1 41.4 
208.4 214.6 213.3 51.9 
246.2 253.5 253.5 50.5 
394.1 403.9 403.9 50.5 
173.7 160.0 160.0 65.9 
544.2 568.9 568.9 41.6 
340.8 353.9 353.9 44.5 
78,9 78.2 tae 42.7 
158.3 175.5 173.6 27.0 
121.2 127.8 127.8 31.8 
153.7 160.9 160.9 31.4 The d 
313.8 328.8 328.8 30.9 37.2 
792.1 806.2 806.2 4.1 oe faster 
149.8 143.9 143.9 39.7 34.2 
444.2 474.1 474.1 25.2 33.7 manut 
189.6 203.9 203.9 23.4 32.7 many 
446.6 469.9 469.9 25.2 31.8 
270.1 277.6 277.6 27.5 31.0 Week 
319.1 324.6 324.6 26.9 29.1 
201.9 202.5 202.5 28.6 29.0 Week 
371.5 361.1 361.1 32.3 28.6 Res 3 
258.6 270.3 270.3 20.6 26.0 i 
167.4 164.8 164.5 27.2 28.2 busine 
148.0 151.5 148.6 20.8 23.7 
277.2 267.6 267 .6 26.9 22.5 Weel 
139.0 139.9 139.8 15.4 16.1 Lad 
560.3 568.6 568.6 14.3 16.0 
100.2 99.7 98.8 15.0 06-145 other 
93.9 96.8 96.8 11.0 14.4 
118.4 111.9 111.9 18.4 po 
110.6 114.3 114.3 7.9 . YOU 
192.8 179.8 179.8 19.2 
317.4 340.8 340.8 0.6 8.0 YOU \ 
164.7 168.7 156.6 3.8 6.4 
121.5 126.5 124.6 2.0 6.2 4 
80.8 77.1 74.9 —12.7 16.7 
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Out of Joint Today 


The demands of industry have created the need for more durable THESE ADVERTISERS OF INDUSTRIAL 


fasteners than the hand-whittled peg of a century ago. And although FASTENERS AND FASTENING MATERIALS 
REACH THEIR MAJOR PROSPECTS 
THROUGH BUSINESS WEEK 


many categories, they have one thing in common—the use of Business Acme Steel Co. 
e . American Welding & Mfg. Co. 
Week to sell their output. These manufacturers know that Business Anti-Corrosive Metal Products Co., Inc. 
WwW -. - Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
eek reaches a more highly concentrated audience of management Armstrong Cork Co. 
a , . Barium Stee! Corp. 
men in business and industry—at less cost—than any other general- Bostitch, Inc. 
: : . Chicago Show Printing Co. 
business or news magazine. The result: Business Du Pont De Nemours, E. I., & Co., Inc 
W (Remington Arms Co.) 
i i General American Transportation Corp. 
eek consistently carries more pages of fastener iia tii Pusker-Katen Div.) “ F 
. . +4 ‘ieee Goodrich, B. F., Co., The 
and fastening materials advertising than any BUSINESS Harper, H. M., Co. 
° i - n Huck Manufacturing Co. 
other magazine in its field. WEEK Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


manufacturers of today’s fasteners and fastening materials fall into 


Illinois Tool Works 


| EE Lamson & Sessions Co. 


Milford Rivet & Machine Co. 


pron Sem 
Wie Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN poe 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN ins Secenceaed: ten, thaoks task Vids 
“i te Sharon Steel Corp. 
& > Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
W & <€ . <3 Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Townsend Co. 
o United-Carr Fastener Corp. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION Bai, 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. a 


Source : Publishers Information Bureau Analysis 








NEWEST of CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” is zirconium structural parts of atomic power plants. The production process 
carbonitride, product of the electric furnace, and first step in also yields vast quantities of important by-products, including 
CARBORUNDUM’s processing of metallic zirconium. Prodigious zirconium tetrachloride, a remarkable chemical catalyst, and also 
indeed are the applications of this corrosion-resistant, fantasti- used in the tanning of leathers—as well as chemically pure an- 
cally strong, extremely tough wonder metal: in cranial and ortho- hydrous magnesium chloride which has valuable reagent prop- 
pedic surgery...in industry, for chemical tank linings, pumps erties. Op any or all of these products, we invite your inquires. 
and piping — as gaseous sponge in high-vacuum equipment — for Product of our subsidiary, CARBORUNDUM METALS CO. 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUWM’s “man-made minerals”? 


THREE SUPER REFRACTORIES combine to give the 
operator of this ceramic kiln car high-production, 
long-life performance: 
CARBOFRAX® silicon carbide tile for high hot 
strength and heat shock resis 
ALFRAX® BI aluminum oxide brick for insula- 
tion and low heat loss; 
MULLFRAX® electric furnace mullite shapes for 
load strength. Made by the Refractories Division 


THREAD GRINDING is another of the many fields 
in metal-working where the accuracy possible only 
with grinding has almost completely outmoded the 
conventional forming methods of only a few years 
ago. CARBORUNDUM’s pioneering development of 
a complete line of Thread Grinding Wheels, in 
single-rib and multi-rib variations, has been a major 


factor in this art. 
Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


SEND FOR THIS o -made \ 
a’. Sor | BORUNDUM 
describing how imagina- Write to 
1 REGISTER T MARK 


tive thinking—yours and 


ours—can put‘‘man-made for help on your problems that 


minerals to work for 
you. Write for it on your by CARBORUNDUM ; 
“man-made minerals” may solve 


business letterhead. No 
obligation, of course. —— 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 148, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.———— 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors *» Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels + Coated Abrasives « Sh. » Stones * Abrasive Grains 


86-42 
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Taxpayers getting annuity or pension income are in for a rough time 
when it comes to filling out their returns for this year. The new tax law has 
completely changed the process—and involves complex figuring. 


Under the old law, all you had to do was report 3% of the cost of your 
annuity as income each year, and pay tax on it. The balance of each year’s 
annuity receipts then went as a reduction of your cost. When cost was re- 
covered, all succeeding receipts were fully taxed. 


The new law gives you a fairer return on your investment, since you 
are never taxed on the full annuity receipts (BW—Sep.11’54,p179). Now the 
taxable part of your annuity is based on your life expectancy. 

This sounds simple enough. In practice, it’s full of figuring and report- 
ing problems that multiply according to the kind of contract you have. And 
this spadework of calculating is up to you. Since it’s a big job, don’t wait 
until the last minute to find your figures. 


How do you go about it? First of all, don’t expect the basic informa- 
tion you need to show up as part of the instruction package that Internal 
Revenue Service will mail to you. It’s not included—you have to ask the 
IRS director in your district for the special annuity tables. 


Instead, you might find it more helpful to buy one of the tax guides at 
your newsstands. J. K. Lasser’s Your Income Tax, for example, this year 
has the necessary tables in a special supplement dealing with the whole 
annuity reporting problem. 


Here are three general questions you'll run into if you got annuity 
payments before 1954: 


What is the cost of your contract still to be recovered tax-free? Answer: 
your original cost less what you got back tax-free in previous years via the 
3% rule. For example: 


Say you bought a single-premium annuity for $15,000. In 1952, you 
started to get $1,200 a year. So for 1952 and 1953, you reported 3% of 
your cost, or $450 for each year. Thus the tax-free payments in each year 
came to $750 ($1,200 minus $450), or $1,500 for the two years. That cuts 
your cost at the start of 1954 to $13,500. 


Is your life expectancy based on your age at the time you bought the 
contract, or now? Answer: It’s figured as of Jan. 1, 1954—not the date you 
bought the contract. 


Then how do you figure your tax-free income? 


Here’s where the special tables come into play. They are based on 
average life expectancy, and are set up according to the kind of contract 
you have. Thus one table is for single annuitant contracts; another is for 
uniform joint survivor contracts. And for variable joint survivor contracts, 
you use a combination of tables. 


According to your age, you get from the tables a “multiple” by which 
you figure the amount of your tax-free income. And you exclude that 
amount each year, as long as you live—even if you exceed your life 
expectancy. 

Watch out for these special cases: 


eIf your annuity contract has a refund feature, you have to reduce 
your cost for that before figuring your tax-free income. One of the special 
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tables is used to find the amount of the reduction, again based on life 
expectancy. 

e If you get dividends under your contract, after you start to get the 
annuity payments, they are taxed under the new law. The old law allowed 
them to go tax-free, and they cut your cost. 


e Supposing you have a contract that runs for a fixed number of years 
rather than for life. Under the old law, you didn’t report any income until 
you got back the whole cost. 


Starting in 1954, you divide your remaining cost by the number of 
years you are still to get payments. That gives you the tax-free amount 
for each payment, and you are fully taxed on the balance of each payment. 


Visitors to New York should not assume that they can’t get into the 
“exclusive” restaurants because they aren’t known. They may have a 
longer wait at the bar—even with a reservation—than an old customer. 
But they will eat. 


Pick the restaurant according to what you want. Here’s a rundown of 
what you’ll find at three of the top spots in the city: 


The Chambord, often called the world’s most expensive restaurant, has 
a 90% male clientele, mostly executives. It’s quiet, without flashy decor, 
is excellent for a business lunch. The menu is entirely in French, but most 
customers let the captain suggest dishes, which he describes in detail. 


You'll find more celebrities at “21”—mostly from Hollywood. It’s 
usually crowded, caters to a younger-than-average clientele. Its popularity 
puts reservations at a premium, and they should be made well in advance. 


The Colony is a meeting-place for international society, has a pre- 
dominantly feminine luncheon crowd. It’s ultra-chic, is a good place to 
take your wife—she may spot some of the world’s best-dressed women at 
lunch or dinner. Street clothes for women and business suits for men are 
correct at all times. 


Reservations are the key to avoiding a long wait at any top New York 
restaurant. As long as you are willing to pay the high tab, you can get 
into any of them. And simple good manners will earn you a return welcome. 


—eo— 


A handy household reference is a recent book called How to Clean 
Everything, by Alma Chesnut Moore (Simon & *vhuster; $3). Available 
through your bookstore, it tells how to get 126 different kinds of spots 
from fabrics, how to clean all kinds of materials, finishes, and objects. 


You can serve wine with dinner during the holidays without having 
the “right” glass for certain wines—any 4-0z. glass of neutral shape is 
perfectly acceptable. 

But if you want to be more particular, here are a few of many different 
shapes for specific wines: 

For champagne, a 5-0z., saucer-shaped, hollow-stemmed or tulip glass; 
for sherry, a 244 to 4-0z. conical-shaped glass; for red and white table wines, 
a 5-oz. to 8-oz. stemmed glass. ; 

Authorities agree that uncolored glasses of the simplest design are pref- 
erable to fancy colors and shapes. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo, 4, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


te ee . 


Positive as a gear, flexible as a belt—more efficient 
than either—Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives trans- 
mit from fractional to thousands of horsepower at 


medium to high speeds. 


Selected for their complete dependability, Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drives transmit power to the 
Holland Tunnel ventilating fans. Two of the 84 
drives originally installed are shown in the above 
photo taken in 1927. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain re-ordered for Holland Tunnel ventilating fans 


after 27 years trouble-free service 


E more than 50,000 vehicles and their passengers 
using the Holland Tunnel every day require tre- 
mendous amounts of fresh air. Since the tunnel’s 
completion in 1927, a total of 84 Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives have driven the ventilating fans that 
keep the air fresh and moving in this giant man-made 
tunnel under the Hudson River. 

Recently, when it was decided to replace these 
drives, Link-Belt Silent Chain was chosen again for 
its complete dependability. Unaffected by heat or 
moisture . . . often lower in first cost . . . more than 
98% efficient throughout its operating life, positive 
Link-Belt Silent Chain is the ideal drive for a wide 
range of demanding jobs. 


Silent chain is only one of many quality Link-Belt 
products. Whatever your power transmission or con- 
veying needs, you can secure specific information 
from the Link-Belt office or authorized stock carrying 
distributor near you. To get complete data on silent 
chain drives, write for Book 2425 to LINK-BELT 
COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Making a Strong Comeback 


Production of household durables— 
after dipping 44 points between May 
and December, 1953—had regained 29 
of them by the end of October, 1954, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board 
index. FRB lumps household durables 
and autos into its index of major con- 
sumer durables. 

Even a steady tone in the household 
durables segment of industrial produc- 


For all men in big jobs and big men 
in all jobs, Sturgis has designed a 
luxurious new chair that combines 
pewties and comfort in maharaja- 

mp or tegen This is a chair for 
big decisions, maturel ae at by 
men who have arriv 


Steel springs are topped generously, 
even profligately, with foam rubber 
to cradle a man’s body in ease and 
security. The back, of noble dimen- 
sions, and the seat, tapering gently 
from front to rear, are like an em- 
brace. You won’t rest till you sit in 
this chair! 


In luxurious combinations of leather 
or elastic versilan with fine fabrics. 
Swiveling on either the exclusive 
Sturgis fiber glass base or the fa- 
mous Sturgis streamlined metal base. 
A guest chair to match. 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C. 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


We'd like a copy of your illustrated 
folder describing this and other chairs. 


Name. 
Caren Oi acters eniictmninpengatiiitghicintaiinintccnbien 
Address 


City. 
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This year, steel production fell off 
- sharply, dipped to just over 1.4-million 
tons in the second week of July. This 


tion along with the week by week gain 
in auto output, after the change-over 
to new models, should bring the com- 
bined index considerably ahead of a 
year ago. 

This would give a boost to the in 
dustrial production index, which, it will 
be remembered, dropped sharply as a 
result of the decline in durable goods 
output. 


Rush of Orders Strains Supply 


compares with over 2-million tons out- 
put in even the poorest week of 
1953. In the past 11 weeks, ingot pr 
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Diamond 
Rings 
‘2799200 


Reduced to 








Diamond rings? .. . not exactly. Any- 
one in industry will know they’re dia- 
mond grinding wheels. Our story is 
about a Reading, Pa., plant where 
these valuable wheels on two grind- 
ers were wearing out to the tune of 
799.00 a year! 
= Downtime to replace wheels, time- 
its for wheel dressing, mounting lu- 
icant expense—all added to the cost. 
), plant engineers called in a trained 
lemite Lubrication Specialist. After 
ireful study, an Alemite Automatic 
ubrication System was recom- 
ended and installed. 
sults were fantastic! Now one. 
inder uses only 2 diamond wheels a 
... the other, only one wheel. 
al cost—$565.00. Only a few ounces 


of oil mixture is used—against quarts 
before. Wheel dressing is eliminated. 
Operators get a smoother grind. No oil 
mess or bother. Downtime for wheel 
replacement cut to minutes per year. 
The first year the Alemite System paid 
for itself 8 times over for a total saving 
of almost $2,000.00! 


* * * 
Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you if equipped with 
Alemite Lubrication Systems. 


Because human error is eliminated, 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these 
important advantages: con- 
stant “top” performance, 
longer life. Fewer hours to 


This is Alemite Oil-Mist .. . 
the money-saver! A com- 
pletely automatic, completely 
enclosed system which atom- 
izes oil into mist. Distributes 
it through tubes to open sur- 
faces or bearings, where it is 
applied in a continuous, uni- 
form film that lubricates and 
cools at the same time. Also 
delivers oil in spray form... 
or in a condensed oil-mist. Op- 
erates only when machine is 
in action. 


make more products, better. Less re- 
jects and spoilage. You can plan tight 
production schedules and keep them! 
If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite Lu- 
brication Specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite Lubrication methods can 
save you money throughout your 
plant—be it large or small! 


ALEMITE 


REG. vs, PAT. OFF. 


Ask Anyone In Industry 


ALEMITS Samy 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send me my FREE copy of 

“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication” 
ALEMITE, Dept. B-124 

1850 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago 14, Illinois 


C. 























Is this ‘‘open-door policy” 
boosting your costs? 


Are panelboard doors left open in your build- 
ing? Chances are it’s to prevent heat from 
tripping the circuit breakers. 

This outmoded “open-door policy” often 
signals added costs, for it means that circuit 
breakers requiring such precautions are the 
culprits behind frequent service stoppages, 
insufficient power, work setbacks. 

In the many industrial plants and buildings 
protected with Heinemann Circuit Breakers, 
these extra costs are eliminated. 

Because Heinemann Circuit Breakers oper- 
ate only on power—not heat—they assure 
safe use of all the power your building is 
wired for . . . regardless of temperature, with- 
out nuisance interruptions. Moreover, Heine- 
mann Circuit Breakers provide the fastest 
available interruption of short circuits and 
large overloads, for greater safety. 

Send for your copy of “‘What You Should 
Know About Circuit Breakers.” Ask for Man- 
ual 101. HEINEMANN ELECTRIC CO., 
155 Plum Street, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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ra ess 2 48 
to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet. they re- 
ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 
each, 
can “clues” help you? 
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duction moved upward, now stands just 
under 1.9-million tons. Earlier predic- 
tions were that steel output would re- 
cover a little, but few anticipated that 
the operating rate would reach more 
than about 75% of capacity. However, 
it is now close to 80% and apparently 
will gain still further. 

Producers are receiving a rush of 
orders for which they were not pre- 
pared. Reports say demand continues 


strong and clerks are deluged with wof 

Iron Age says that at least one mj 
has had to turn down substantial ordey 
for February delivery of cold-rolle 
sheets. Many believe that some of th 
rush of new orders for 1955 stems from 
alarm over the tightening market. Th 
auto industry is largely responsible fo 
the zip in the market. Demand cm 
tinues strong for construction stegk 
bigger oil industry demand is expected, 


Corporate Profits 


Billions of Dollars 
Seasonally adjusted annual rates) 


3S. <= 


Profits After Taxes 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd BSrd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 


Qt Qtr Qtr Qtr Qtr Qtr Qtr 
1951 1952 


Data: Dept. of Commerce; Council of Economic Advisors 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


Down, but Still Good 


Despite a decline in the third quarter, 
this segment of the nation’s business is 
healthy. Third-quarter corporate profits 
before taxes dropped $1-billion (season- 
ally adjusted annual rate), according to 
the preliminary estimate of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. That’s a some- 
what poorer showing than in the two 
preceding quarters. 

The after-tax profits picture is some- 
what brighter. Third-quarter profits were 
down only $500-million. Death of the 
excess profits tax influenced net favor- 
ably so that, in many cases, even though 


gross profits fell sharply, net suffered 
very little. The fourth quarter should 
show up better than it did in 1953- 
when profits slipped 20.5% from the 
previous quarter to $32.5-billion, the 
lowest point in almost four years. 
The fourth quarter will be the first 
that will fully reflect the fall uptum im 
general business. Autos and steel are 
both at peak operating rates for the 
year, construction is setting new records, 
retailers are heading for their best 
Christmas yet. So fourth quarter fig- 
ures may well be the year’s high. 
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THERE’S A C-E BOILER TO MEET YOUR NEEDS ipet 
Whether you need a boiler ? 

. 

. . like the C-E, Type VP (above) which can be snugly placed, fully La ¥ 

assembled, on a flat car or truck for delivery right to your plant floor i id he 

. or a giant power station boiler that takes about 200 cars, the equivalent = } 

of four fifty-car trains, just to get the components to the job site ‘ i 


.-. or anything in between... 


—you’ll find the complete line of C-E boilers includes a type and size that is just right 
for your steam needs. 


The Type VP, for example, is ideally suited to the requirements of small 

plants. Available in capacities as low as 4,000 pounds of steam per hour, the VP 
comes to you fully assembled and ready for operation as soon as the necessary 
service connections are made. 


At the other extreme, C-E is now building a 15-story high utility boiler to 
serve a 260,000 kw turbine generator. It will burn nearly two carloads 
of coal an hour — enough to heat ten average homes for a year. 


Long experience in building boilers for all power, process and 
heating needs is just one of many reasons why you can 
depend on Combustion to supply a boiler exactly suited 

to your particular requirements. 





AE ME EAM SN 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, Inc. 


fered 
ould 






Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 








all types of steam generating, 
fuel burning and related equipment 
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AT 25, Sam Rayburn was on his political 
way, winning a seat in Texas Legislature 
after horse-and-buggy campaign. 


NEW DEALER 1935 


Deal laws. 


By now a committee chairman, 
Rayburn introduced six basic New 
He’s pictured with Burton Wheeler (center), then a sen- 
ator and co-author of the Utilities Holding act, and lawyer Ben Cohen. 





TEXAS SPEAKER 1910 











A flair for leadership 
brought Rayburn to top 


state post at 29. He’s shown here (second from right) with his 
family. Two years later, he won a seat in Congress. 


MR. SPEAKER 


he presided at joint session to hear Pres. Roosevelt ask for 
declaration of war against Japan, in the wake of Pearl Harbor. 





4 





Rayburn attained his boyhood goal of 
House speaker in 1940. Grim faced, 


Sam Rayburn: Using 42 Year 


When the Democrats organize Con- 
gress next January, a brusque, seldom- 
smiling Texan from the cotton fields of 
Fannin County will become the most 
powerful man in Congress, if not in 
Washington. For the next two years, 
72-year-old Sam Rayburn (cover), House 
Speaker-designate, will be, for all practi- 
cal purposes, “Mr. Democrat.” 

A life-long exponent of party regular- 
ity, Rayburn has rendered dogged loy- 
alty to three Democratic Presidents— 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
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Truman. Now, after 42 years of faith- 
ful soldiering, he becomes the Demo- 
cratic top dog in Washington. 

There will be other important Demo- 
crats on the scene—Senate Majority 
Leader-designate Lyndon Johnson, the 
venerable Sen. Walter George, and 
Presidential aspirant Adlai Stevenson, 
for example. But it will be “Mr. Sam” 
more than anyone else who will deter- 
mine where the Democrats will cooper- 
ate with the Administration, where they 


will oppose. 


¢ What Now?—What can business & 
pect from the man who helped whoop 
through much of the basic New Deal 
legislation in the fabulous “first hun- 
dred days” of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 
Will he go along with the Liberal Dem 
ocrats who think that the government 
should ride herd on big business? 
Rayburn is a practical politician who 
can do business with people of all polit 
cal stripes. He and Sen. Lyndon John 
son—the Senate Democratic Leadet- 
will form a closely working team in the 
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MINORITY LEADER Pi, 0" 


hres. Eisenhower on passage of tidelands 
bill, but didn’t enjoy his underdog role. 


t Savvy to 


Mth Congress. Johnson is the idea 
man, but if Rayburn says “No,” that’s 
the end of it. 
*The Common Weal—Rayburn ad- 
mires Pres. Eisenhower. Once, during 
ihome district speech when he was 
liking of the good things that had 
lowed from the Democrats in the dis- 
inet, a listener yelled, “How about Ike 
~he was born over in Denison?” 
; Yes, that’s true,” Rayburn replied, 
and they tell me he was a good baby.” 
cooperating with the Eisenhower 
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1954 MR. DEMOCRAT 


Senate Democratic leader Lyndon Johnson visits 
the Rayburn ranch near Bonham, Tex., to map 


plans for the incoming Democratic 84th Congress. Johnson, a Rayburn protege, seldom 
moves politically without checking “Mr. Sam.” 


Help the Democrats 


Administration, he says, “We won't 
follow the gruesome example set by the 
other party. We won’t hate their Presi- 
dents like they do ours.” He also says 
that, although some people are disillu- 
sioned with Eisenhower, he feels that 
the Democratic hopes for 1956 lie in 
“helping the President on recommenda- 
tions that the Democrats feel are good 
for the public.” 

Rayburn plans to push farm price 
support revision hard in the coming 
session. He wants a study of the Taft- 


Hartley Law, with no promised revision, 
but with hopes of making it more palat- 
able. He’s for tax relief, and says the 
farmers and laborers must have purchas- 
ing power in order for there to be gen- 
eral prosperity. 

¢ Reluctant Liberal—Despite such polli- 
tical stands as he may take in the next 
couple of years, his friends say that 
business has little to fear from Rayburn. 
They place him in today’s political 
spectrum as never far off center. Some 
colleagues classify him as “a reluctant 
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plant-location 


How to get facts 
on raw materials 


Just what do you need to know about raw ma- 
terials before you pick a new plant site? Where 
to get aluminum castings ina hurry? How much 
it will cost to deliver 200 tons of Connellsville 
coal daily to your doorstep? Are synthetic yarn 
suppliers near at hand? Where can you find 
large and available quantities of high calcium 
limestone? Can you expect a continuing local 
supply of veneer logs? Storage and terminal 
facilities for handling bulk items? A chemical 
analysis? A cost schedule? 

Whatever you need to know about a ma- 
terial—whether it’s of local origin or comes 
from New Zealand, whether it’s still in theearth 
or a semi-processed state—New York State’s 
Industrial Location Service will give you the 
answers fast. And there’s no cost or obligation. 

I don’t think there’s any industry we can’t 
serve. No matter what your special problems, 
we’ll tell you where to locate needed materials 
and supplies. Because most of our clients are 
sticklers for perfection, we are, too. We'll de- 
scribe the quality and quantity of raw ma- 
terials, and give the total cost for delivery to 
any destination you say. 

The full story in two weeks 
Recently a manufacturer of glass bodies for 
electronic tubes wrote us for information on 
the materials vital to his operation—glass 
sand and natural gas. OurILSstaffset towork as 
they always do (like bloodhounds on the trail !). 
They studied geological maps, analyzed sam- 
ples, tabulated supply data, sent out informa- 
tion requests to district ILS offices, and con- 
sulted experts in the field. Within two weeks 
the manufacturer had a complete, concise re- 
port on his desk covering several desirable 
industrial locations. 


Quick and easy to read 
He didn’t have to wade through complicated 
charts, graphs, and heavy-going paragraphs. 
The report was current, concise, and it was 
complete. 

He didn’t have to follow up footnoted ref- 
erences, or check so-and-so’s special report on 
the sands of Upper Hollow. With the data fur- 
nished in our report, he could pick the best 
possible plant location with unerring accuracy. 


Other free plant-site services 

Raw materials won’t be your only concern 
when you’re looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Free reports are available on 
transportation, markets, water, labor, build- 
ings and sites, and local laws and regulations 
—to mention just a few. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location Ser- 
vices” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work.To get your copy, 
Just write me at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 706, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Gull Cec 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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political Liberal.” The Dallas Morning 
News, his sharpest critic, thinks that he 
would have been more at home ideol- 
ogically with Grover Clevland than with 
Roosevelt or Truman. 

Rayburn himself says that in the 
Roosevelt first term, “I was a helluva 
New Dealer.” He introduced and 
pushed through as a committee chair- 
man six laws described by former Vice- 
Pres. John Garner as “the cornerstone 
of the New Deal:” 

¢ The Railroad Holding Company 
Act. 

¢ The Securities Act (administered 
through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion). 

e Regulation of the New York 
Stock Exchange that resulted from pass- 
age of the Securities & Exchange Act 
setting up the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. 

¢ The Communications Act. 

¢ Rural Electrification Act. 

¢ Utilities Holding Company Act. 

Rayburn’s friends attribute his lib- 
eral leanings to his early belief that the 
plain people got the short end from the 
acreage His championing of REA 
egislation was in part inspired by the 
memory of his mother who cooked for 
her 11 children over a wood-burning 
stove. And his lifelong interest in im- 
proving farm-to-market roads stems 
from recollections of impassable muddy 
roads that kept country doctors—includ- 
ing his brother Dr. Frank—from reach- 
ing patients. 
¢ New Deal Brake—In general, Ray- 
burn acted as a brake on the New Deal 
program when it tended to go to ex- 
tremes. None of the legislation he spon- 
sored was ever overturned by the courts. 
He wasn’t afraid to speak up to Roose- 
velt, and he argued against many meas- 
ures that he considered unsound. 

But once the White House had de- 
cided on a stand, Rayburn’s party loy- 
alty took over regardless of what his 
personal opinions were. This insistence 
on party regularity has always been his 
chief characteristic. And he demands 
the same loyalty of other Democrats 
that he gives himself. Young party 
members in particular sometimes com- 
plain that unless they hew the line down 
to the finest detail they get no consid- 
eration from Rayburn in such things as 
committee assignments. 
¢ Great Ambition—Although he didn’t 
get an important post in Congress until 
1931, when he became chairman of the 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Rayburn had been a power al- 
most from the day he arrived in Wash- 
ington in 1912 at age 31. Pres. Wilson 
is reported to have remarked that he 
would rather have Rayburn’s judgment 
than anyone he knew. 

The Speakership—which he has held 
longer than any of the 44 Speakers in 
U.S. history—has been his goal since 








boyhood, when he worked in the cott 
fields of his father’s farm near 
Springs. One day, Rayburn saddled }j 
horse and rode 12 miles into Bonhg 
to hear Rep. Joseph Weldon Bailey, ong 
of the most colorful political figures jy 
Texas history. When he got home, ha® 
announced that he was going to x 
Speaker of the House of Represent, 
tives some day. 

When Sam finished high school, hig 
father gave him $25 to help him throught 
the old Mayo Normal School at Comim 
merce (now East Texas Teachers Go 
lege). The $25 didn’t go far, and Sam 
recalls that his diet ran heavily to bread 
and gravy. He got his A.B. degre 
taught a couple of terms, then rag fo 
the Texas legislature. He was elected 
and during the short biennial session 
found time to study at the University of 
Texas Law School. He passed the ba 
while still in the legislature, where hell 
rose to speaker in 1910, at age 29, 
¢ Two Loves—The House of Represent- 
atives may be Rayburn’s first love; but 
his district runs a close second. Before} 
Congress has been out many hours, he 
has his bag packed and is heading fo 
the colonial-type home near Bonham 
that he shares with two sisters. Raybu 
maintains an office in Bonham, but does 
most of his work in his combination 
bedroom-den that bristles with Raybumii™ 
memorabilia. When the telephone calls 
and visiting get too heavy, he retreats to 
his 800-acre S-R Ranch east of Bonham. 
There he relaxes by checking his herd 
of 80 registered Herefords, mending 
fences, chopping wood. Raybum is 
proud of still being able to split a ie. 
place-length log in three blows. . 
¢ Looking After the Folks—One reason 
the agricultural Fourth District keeps 
returning Rayburn to Congress is that 
he does a good job for his district. He 
keeps in touch, seems to always know 
when people die or have babies. And 
he seldom turns down an_ invitation 
to speak. 

The largest payroll in Bonham is 

rovided by the $6-million veterans’ 

sti which he was influential in get- You 
ting. At McKinney, in Collin County, Mill: 
there is a 450-bed Veterans Adminis 
tration hospital. And in Grayson your 
County, there is the Rayburn-spon- : 
sored $54-million Denison Dam and §~ 44 
accompanying Texoma Lake. 

¢ Critic—The chief opposition to Ray- 
bum in Texas comes from the Dallas 
Morming News, which blankets his 
district. Rayburn resents the papers 
criticism, feels it is out to defeat him. 
The paper, which is Independent Dem- 
ocrat, denies it is against Rayburn. Ac- 
cording to William Ruggles, chief edi- 
torial writer, “We haven’t got a thing 
in the world against Sam Raybum. 

But he is a party man first and last, 
and we reserve the right to criticize. 
The Morning News feels that Ray- 
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} pwr A complete Mills interior —full-height partitions, railings and continuous convector enclosures. 
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@ Burroughs Corporation has provided for future as well as 
present efficiency in the use of space in its new Research 

q ‘ Center in Paoli, Pa. The walls which form the interiors 

— Mills Movable Walls to fit are Mills Walls —as attractive and distinctive as they 
ayson §YOur changing space needs are efficient. When space requirements change, these 
Ted —quickly and economically walls can be rearranged to fit new layouts in a matter 
of hours without interrupting normal routine. Fully 


am is 


“i You can easily rearrange 


A insulated and soundproofed, Mills Walls are available 
s_ his in any color desired, in baked-on enamel finishes which 
7. require no maintenance except occasional washing. 
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METAL WALLS 








For the complete, new 68-page catalog of Mills Movable Walls write: 
THE MILLS COMPANY + 968 Wayside Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 














PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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Activity never stops as 
around-the-clock tests on 
the Chrysler concrete 
test oval tell engineers 
all about the durability 
of their cars and trucks. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION CHOOSES 


Concrete Paving 


FOR GIANT TEST TRACK 


The world’s largest automotive road testing center was recently 
opened by the Chrysler Corporation in Chelsea, Mich. This new 
proving ground covers 4,000 acres and includes two separate 
concrete straightaways totaling almost 4 miles in length and a 
4.7 mile concrete test oval that engineers believe to be the 
fastest closed track in the country. Speeds of 140 miles per hour 
are possible on the banked turns. 


The six-lane test track and straightaways equal more than 18 
miles of 24 ft. wide concrete road. These new facilities will enable 
Chrysler engineers to study speed, fuel economy, durability, ac- 
celeration and other characteristics of their cars. 


Like the Chrysler engineers, highway engineers are using con- ~ 
crete paving for modern roads all over the country. They have 
learned that concrete roads serve better, last longer and require 
less maintenance than any other type of pavement. The result 
is low-annual-cost service that pleases motorists and taxpayers. 


concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





burn’s philosophy is summarized @ 
this statement atributed to him. “Thog 
that go along the most, get along the 
best.’ ”’ 

e Stern Master—Friend and foe agree 
that one of Rayburn’s outstanding 3 
tributes is his fairness. And he neyer 
goes back on his word, once given, 

But even as he is loyal to authority, § 
Rayburn expects Democrats to be loyal 
to Rayburn. He will forgive a member 
for not voting with the party, if it 
hurts him in his district. But if the 
member could have gone along and 
didn’t, he had better not come around 
looking for favors from Sam Raybum, 

Even though his manner sometimes 
borders on the irascible, people close to 
Rayburn consider him a great map. 
“Actually,” says one of his closest 
friends, “Sam Rayburn is a softie who 
has done more favors for more ingrates 
than any man in Washington.” But 
Rayburn can be tough, and many a 
Democrat has had his hide blistered for 
getting out of line. 

He’s serious, doesn’t go in for horse 
play. Nobody slaps Sam Raybum on 
the back. They shake hands—if he ex- 
tends his first. He enjoys a good joke 
and is an excellent raconteur, particu- 
larly when he gets off with Texas 
cronies. 
e¢ Record—When Rayburn is elected 
Speaker on Jan. 5, he will have equaled 
the record held by Henry Clay for hay- 
ing been elected Speaker three times. 
On Jan. 30, 1951, Rayburn broke Clay's 
record of 3,056 days as Speaker. 

Rayburn first became Speaker in 1940 
on the death of Speaker William Bank- 
head, after having served for three 
years as Majority Leader. He stepped 
down in 1946 when the Republicans 
won the Congress, and again in 1952. 
In his 10 years as Speaker, only one of 
his rulings ever was challenged and- 
according to Parliamentarian Lewis 
Deschler—the appeal was made more 
on the merits of the controversial legis- 
lation involved than on a question of 
error by Speaker. The appeal was tabled 
by a 3-to-] vote. 

‘Rayburn is a skillful parliamentarian; 
his quick thinking in gaveling as final 
the vote on Selective Service extension 
back in 1941—after it had been passed 
by one vote—is credited with saving the 
bill. 

e Best Guess—What are Raybum’s 
plans for the future? The term to 
which he was recently elected will give 
him a total of 44 years. Although he 
won’t say, it’s a fair guess that he would 
like to round out 50 years of Congres- 
sional service. After that, he might be 
ready to step out, amd devote himself 
to the care and feeding of his dream 
child: the Rayburn Foundation Librafy, 
in Bonham, which will house his offi 
papers, gavels, scrapbooks, and “the best 
American history library anywhere.’ 
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The Bellows Electroaire* Valve offers design 
engineers a simple, low cost way of providing 
positive electrical interlock of pneumatic circuits. 


This unique 4-way directional valve is air-pow- 
ered but electrically controlled. The incoming 
high pressure air does the actual work of shift- 
ing the valve. Two built-in sealed solenoid con- 
trol units act as “triggers” to release and direct 
the air pressure. The solenoid units operate on 


a momentary impulse of 8 volts. 


Lewis 

rs The result: an air control valve so compact that 

“| it fits in the palm of a hand; so complete, it 
p p 


whe incorporates within itself slide valve, solenoid 
controls, and twin speed controls; so safe it can 
be wired-up with ordinary bell wire without 
electrical hazard of any kind. 


IS IT FAST? 

Faster than the speed ability of any present day air cylinder. 
POSITIVE? 

It is self-adjusting to any air pressure from 5 to 150 Ibs. 


DURABLE? 
The solenoid control units are guaranteed against burnout. 
Service records of 30,000,000, 40,000,000, even 50,000,000 cycles 
are not uncommon. 


Controlled Ain Power 


FOR FASTER, 
SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 


Wiring diagrams, technical 
data, case histories, etc., on 
the Bellows Electroaire Valve, 
Bellows Air Motors, and other 
Bellows pneumatic equipment. 
Ask for Bulletins AV300-R and 
CL-50. Address Dept. BW1254, 
The Bellows Co., Akron 9, 
Ohio. In Canada, Bellows 
Pneumatic Devices of Canada, 
Ltd., 14 Advance Rd., Toronto 
18, Canada. 


*Patent Pending. TM Reg. 








The Indexes: 





Sept.|Aug. |Sept. 
1954) 1954) 1953 


0.9 % Rrra. 


276.3 





| 273.6 
289.1 
316.6 | 
372.8 
300.7 
293.9 


317.4 
370.8 


410.8 
KK) 


307.6 


Edging Up to Narrow the Gap 


In September, 1954, U.S. incomes BUSINESS week's Composite of Regional — was the first rise in three months, and 
pushed upward from the August level, Income Indexes. the third month-to-month poses 
though the figure still remained 0.4% The increase of 0.7% in the nation's shown thus far in 1954, By Septem a 
below September, 1953, according to incomes from August to September imcomes had moved up 0.5% from 
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SPRAY IT ON! 








New *"Four Star Quick-Strip” Pressure Unit 


Makes Paint Removing a Cinch 


Spray it on... wait 10 or 15 minutes . . . clean off paint, 
varnish, enamel with cloth, scraper or putty knife. Quick! 
Easy! 

That’s how new convenience comes to *Four Star 
Quick-Strip” customers who buy this Paint Remover 
Bomb, packaged in the Modern, Functional Design of 
pressurized SPRA-TAINER. 

Helping to launch new, more effective products is 
something that safe, seamless SPRA-TAINER is doing 
every day . . . upholding its reputation as “First and 
Leading Lightweight, Low Cost Pressure Package.” 


Let the Quality, Performance and Value of famous 
SPRA-TAINER lead you to Crown’s Complete Line 
when choosing cans for any purpose. 


*Distributed by : 

THE CANADA PAINT CO. LTD. 

THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. LTD. 

THE MARTIN -SENOUR CO. LTD. xO), "/ | 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. LTD. 


of CANADA. 
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clues: .. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 


THE 


SOLUTION OF 
AGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 








Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Selling Opportunity Offered 


Manufacturer's Representatives wanted by 
leading manufacturer of Rust Preventative 
Coatings for maintenance use. Experience in 
this field helpful. Operation — sell industrial 
supply distributors and assist their men in sell- 
ing industrial accounts. Exclusive territories 
still available. Give full details, territory cov- 
ered, background, etc. in first letter. Rust-Sele 
Company, 9808 Meech Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Wanted Diamond Tool Sales Representative 
Several exclusive territories still available for 
manufacturers representative or salesman with 
experience in diamond tools and wheels or re- 
lated lines. New exclusive diamond setting 
process assures competitive selling advantage. 
Write fully in strict confidence to: Mr. J. P. 
Lunzer, V.P., American Coldset Corporation, 
87-89 Court St., Paterson, N. J. or phone 
MUlberry 4-0743. 


























Executive Employment Service 


Contemplatiig a change? Your personal re- 
quirements met thru our flexible procedures, 
with full »rotection of your present position. 
We have the know-how and nation-wide con- 
tacts to negotiate successfully for you. Send 
only name & address for details mailed to you 
in confide~.tial cover. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1959) 1025 V.F.W. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Position Wanted 

Safes Executive top-young record sales adminis- 
tration, marketing, merchandising. Experienced 
distribution wholesale, original equipment man- 
ufacturer, retail. Industrial and consumer. 
Adept organizer, inspires confidence. Skilled 
market research, advertising, promotion. Cre- 
ative thinker, mature judgment, accustomed 
high-level contacts. Dartmouth, married, 42, 
relocate. PW-4706, Business Week. 


= =Selling Opportunity Wanted—== 


Technical representative now selling research 

development and design services of consulting 

engr’g firms to management in Aircraft, Elec- 

tronics, Heavy Industry and Gov't. Wide con- 

tacts between N.Y.C. and Wash. D.C. Comple- 

es aga product wanted. RA-4723, Business 
eek, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, export- 
ers, engineering concerns, advertising agencies, 
industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Manufacturers—Expand your Distributor organi- 
zation and increase your turnover! Let us know 
what cities you are interested in and we will 
tailor a plan for you that should get immediate 
action. New, dynamic ideas, backed by years of 





experience. Merchandising consultants to one 
of world’s largest marketing corporations. 
What we are doing for this client we can do 
for you. Address inquiries to SS-4603, Business 
Week. 

Mail Lists for Sale mail order mailing list— 
Our own customers up to 200,000 names, Just 
cleaned and checked. 90% Buying Customers. 
Write P. O. Box 2255, Columbus, Ohio. 


——Registered Patent Attorney —— 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 124BW1i, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Will sell complete plaster process foundry equip- 


ment—capable of aluminum and bronze cast- 
ings of high quality, smoothness, and precision 
for only $5000. I will come to your place of 
business and teach you all details of this secret 
process for as long as necessary at no extra 
cost. Terms 10% down balance COD—FOB 
Watertown, N. Y. This is a gold mine. Results 
absolutely guaranteed. Write Wm. L. Vrooman, 
1162 Boyd St., Watertown, N. Y. 


Franchise Opportunity with industry leader. Ex- 
cellent growth potential in expanding field of 
automatic merchandising. Factory training to 
aid development of our own business. Read our 
display cartoon ad on page 52 of Business 
Week. Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N. How- 
ard St., Phila., Pa. 


EQUIPMENT 


Wanted 


Wanted Aircraft Material Surplus or Termina- 
tion inventories hardware—electrical, or com- 
ponents also raw stock, rod and bar stainless, 
aluminum, steel, brass, send lists for cash offer 
to Collins Engineering Company, 9050 Wash- 
ington Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Give cheese this year. A beautiful colored 


brochure of Christmas Boxes is available. An 
attractive year-round program ig included. We 
handle all details. Clearfield Cheese Co., Inc., 
Curwensville, Pa. 


Gift for Older “Boys” ... The Blast Off Rocket! 
Precision aluminum construction. One foot 
high, Equipped for thrilling realistic flights of 
over 250’ thru the sky! $6.95 ea. or $35.00 ctn. 
of 6. Ppd. Prompt shipment, Troth, Bright, 
Page, Inc. Paoli, Penn, 


BUSINESS SERVICES ~ 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulk Plants & Propane Gas 
Plants installed. Write us for Free Literature. 


P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 
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beginning of the year and 1% from the 
1954 low, reached in April. 

In the year-to-year comparison, the 

September incomes of five regions were 
above the same 1953 month. These re. 
gions also had year-to-year increases in 
August; but their September gains were 
greater. Most of the regions with year- 
to-year declines narrowed the gap from 
1953 in September. 
¢ Steel’s Rise—The Philadelphia te 
gion brought its incomes closer to 1953 
by a 3.6% increase from August, 1954, 
to September. The rise may have been 
due in part to the increase in steel out- 
put that began in the last half of Sep. 
tember. Cleveland incomes edged up 
0.5% from August to September; the 
start of the steel recovery was felt here, 
too. 
e Narrower—Richmond’s income picked 
up 1.3%, narrowing its year-to-year de- 
cline. The improvement came despite 
continuing labor surplus problems in 
some sections of this region. 

In the Chicago region, income de 
clines also narrowed in September. Pay- 
rolls increased slightly and construction 
activity also moved forward. 
¢ West Coast—San Francisco, for the 
second month in a row, had higher in- 
come in September than a year ago. 
Construction continued strong in the 
West, and payrolls in the region in- 
creased substantially. : 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Northeast Ohio industrial and munici- 
pal leaders may join forces to back a 
private water company that would carry 
water inland from Lake Erie to thirsty 
industrial cities. The new company, 
Lake Erie Water Co., invited Ohio 
leaders to look over their plans which 
include a pipeline to headwaters of 
the Cuyahoga River for the Akron and 
Youngstown areas. 

e 
American Samoa may be the next big 
attraction for tourists wishing to ven- 
ture past Hawaiian waters. Lawrence 
M. Coleman, president of Samoan Ait 
lines, Ltd., announced that a_ large 
luxury hotel on Goat Island near the 
entrance to Pago Pago Bay is in the 
planning stage. 

« 
Boston may get partial relief from two 
big headaches—a narrow tax base and 
industrial moves to the suburbs—when 
23 acres on the south end of town 
are turned into a $4.4-million com- 
mercial center. City-hired demolition 
crews will begin clearing slum build 
ings in the area next summer. The new 
development is expected to bring m 
$6-million in assessable property, and 
encourage industry to move back into 
town. 
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THE TREND 


Labor Unity 


Next week, the CIO opens in Los Angeles what may 
be its last convention. Although some thorny problems 
still remain to be negotiated by officials of the two 
bodies, it looks now as though the CIO and AFL 
will be merged within the year. This development pro- 
vides historians with one of those events with which 
they sometimes, too conveniently, date the end of an 
era. 

The era, however, has ended before the merger can 
be consummated. Its end, in fact, is the most important 
reason why the merger is coming. What has come to a 
close is a period of booming union expansion in Amer- 
ica. This must not be taken to mean that labor organ- 
ization has reached its point of maximum growth. If 
for no other reason than that the U.S. labor force is 
growing, one would predict a growth in union member- 
ship in the years ahead. But the revolution is over. 

It started in 1933 under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act when the U.S., in contrast to every other 
industrialized nation in the world, had a labor move- 
ment that was without real economic influence. For 
reasons endemic to America, unionism was very late 
blooming here. Once it started, however, it made up 
the cultural lag with unprecedented speed and success. 

The ClO—and an AFL that found new energy after 
the first shock of the schism—pushed union member- 
ship up from barely 3-million at the opening of the 
decade to more than 15-million as it ended. Labor or- 
ganizations spread-eagled industries that never before 
had to handle an employee’s grievance under a contract 
or negotiate a pay rate with “outsiders.” It came so fast 
and effected such changes in management’s habits, the 
while new institutions mushroomed to vast and pow- 
erful dimensions, that revolution is the best word for 
describing it. 

In this remarkable period of growth and conquest, 
there was no real incentive for the AFL and CIO to 
efface their separate identities and join together. Both 
were prospering; both flourished. 

But by about 1947, labor's plant was built. Unor- 
ganized masses in the distribution trades, in white col- 
lar occupations, in supervisory positions remain. And 
some geographic regions, notably the South, have sub- 
stantially less than the national average of organized 
wage-earners. There is still work for the organizer. But 
it is hard work, very hard work. It is now impossible 
to find 30 men who are company union representa- 
tives in a large plant and, in persuading them to 
change their affiliation, deliver 20,000 new members 
to the CIO. That’s how the steel industry was organ- 
ized. Such ripe plums are no longer to be gathered. 

Adding to the difficulties of the union organizer’s job 
are both a modern approach to employee relations by 
industry, which gives unionism less unrest to exploit, 
and federal and state laws curbing union practices that 
were effective in the past. 
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Thus the merger. The luxury of separate identities 
for CIO and AFL can no longer be afforded. Both 
should profit from unity. A merged organization will 
find, at first, some new resources of energy. 

But there will be no fundamental or startling changes, 
In politics the two organizations have been operating 
as if they were one; and economically, a merged organi. 
zation is unlikely to have any greater impact. For the 
public, and for business, a joined AFL-CIO won't make 
much difference—it is the logical and inevitable conse. 
quence of the ending of labor's halcyon days. 


The Leader of France 


Premier Mendes-France has done himself and his 
country a notable service with his whirlwind visit to the 
U.S. He has gained a substantial measure of agreement 
and cooperation from the Administration in considering 
our common interests. And even more important, he 
has succeeded in restoring public confidence in France, 
which has seemed to be the weak and vacillating link 
in the Western chain of nations. 

Since taking office, Mendes-France has contributed 
much to our uneasiness and doubts about France. Even 
his agreement, last September, to bring a rearmed Ger 
many into NATO, did not completely dispel the fear 
that he was an enigmatic and unreliable lone wolf who 
was leading France to neutralism. 

Now that he has unveiled himself before us, he ap 
pears, first and foremost, as a Frenchman, and as such, 
maintains his nation’s traditional, indeed uncompromis- 
ing, ties with the West. His frank and direct approach 
also demonstrated that he is an extremely capable poli- 
tician, which is an essential quality for a leader of a 
nation that has been gravely weakened by chronic 
economic and political ills. 

This does not mean that we should accept all his 
views. His proposal for a Big Four meeting next May 
only makes sense if there are definite indications from 
the Kremlin that there is something fruitful to discuss. 
His willingness to see a defense bloc created among the 
Soviet satellites might become tantamount to accepting 
as final the present division of Europe. 

But these reservations illustrate difference in diplo 
macy, not in fundamental concepts. In fact, his dynamic 
individualism is an asset. It should be noted, for ex 
ample, that Mendes-France has urged that Moscow 
accept the same kind of armament controls within the 
Soviet European bloc that the new Western European 
Union has agreed to adopt. 

It is fitting that Mendes-France, who was so largely 
responsible for our disaffection, should take the credit 
for the renewal of our confidence. But we should not 
hail him unduly because he has turned out to be a loyal 
partner of the West. That is nothing more than we 
should expect from the leader of France. 
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How 


Correct Lubrication 


solved it — saved 
$16,640 a year! 


Week after week it was the same... nor- 
mal operation for several shifts and then 
suddenly —the loud, rhythmic vibration that 
spelled “trouble’—crippled production, kept 
maintenance costs sky-high! 

It was happening in a plant operating a 
giant 5-stand tandem cold reduction steel 
mill. One part of the drive mechanism —the 
brass shoes of a universal joint that connected 
kept wearing out due to faulty 
lubrication. This caused severe vibration, rol- 


two shafts— 


ler misalignment and excessive load on gears. 
Mill “shoe” wear is normally severe, but this 
plant was replacing 24 shoes a week—at 
$40 each! 


Socony-Vacuum men, making a lubrica- 
tion analysis of this plant, looked into this 
problem. Working with plant personnel, they 
developed an entirely new approach to the 
problem of lubricating the universal joints. 
A new method of application permitted the 
use of a special oil instead of grease. The 
trouble disappeared. Today, shoes are re- 
placed at normal intervals—a saving of 
$16,640 a year! Production is back on 
schedule, maintenance time has been dras- 
tically reduced. 

This is but one of thousands of cases which 
prove the benefits of using Correct Lubrication 
Why not see what it can do for your plant? 


OCONY-VACUUM eecc’4bucuix 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates; MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 

















Wheels by Kelsey-Hayes for 


Today’s More Powertul Cars 


Everything in the modern car of today, from 

higher horsepower under hood to power brakes 

and steering, imposes extra burden on the wheels. 
Engineering and building wheels to withstand 

the ever-increasing burdens of added power and 
vehicle weight has been the business of Kelsey-Hayes 
since the birth of the motorized vehicle itself. 


Because of their proven performance and 
dependability through the years, more cars roll 

on wheels by Kelsey-Hayes today than any other kind. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY@ HAYE 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brakes, Hubs, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry a 9 Plants —Detroit and Jackson, Mich.... 
McKeesport, Pa... . Los Angeles ... Windsor, Ont., Canada . .. Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Div). 





